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Perils  of  Desert  And  Sky  Braved  by  News 
Men  Covering  T.A.T.  Plane  Disaster 

Spectacular  Air  Search  Climaxed  by  Exhausting  Climb  Up  Mt.  Taylor — Reporters  Suffered  from 

Hunger  and  Cold — T.  A.  T.  Tried  to  Suppress  Pictures 


By  KYLE  S.  CRICHTON 

Special  Correspondent,  New  York  Times 

Diego  Abeyta,  Isleta  Indian,  represent-  Grants,  the  closest  town,  had  no  land¬ 
ing  New  Mexico  State  Tribune.  ing  field,  but  that  made  no  difference. 

Bill  Phillips,  Los  Angeles  Times  Chartered  planes  soon  began  to  land  in 
cameraman.  alfalfa  fields  and  on  the  mesa  overlook- 


Associated  Press  photo  showing  wreck  of  T.  A.  T.  plane  on  Mt.  Taylor,  one  of 
the  pictures  which  was  rushed  to  Los  Angeles  by  plane  and  by  telephoto  to 

New  York. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Albuquerque,  n.  m.,  sept.  9.— 

With  the  exception  of  airplane 
disasters  in  the  Arctic  wastes,  there  has 
probably  never  been  an  air  hunt  which 
taxed  newspaper  men  and  camera  men 
more  than  the  crash  of  the  Transcon¬ 
tinental  Air  Transport  liner  “City  of 
San  Francisco,”  which  was  found  on 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taylor,  twenty  miles 
from  Grants,  N.  M.,  after  a  search  of 
five  days. 

Rumors  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  Mexican  revolution  flew  thick  from 
the  first.  The  terrain  covered  by  the 
searching  parties  was  rugged,  desolate 
and  dangerous  beyond  conception.  The 
first  stories  broke  from  Albuquerque  on 
Wednesday  morning  when  the  giant  liner 
was  reported  missing.  From  then  until 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  charred 
bodies  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
found  on  Mt.  Taylor,  it  was  a  terrific 
battle  for  reporters  and  picture  men. 

The  plane  had  left  Albuquerque  Tues¬ 
day  morning  and  was  subsequently 
sighted  in  every  conceivable  part  of  the 
southwest.  The  hunt  was  centered  about 
Albuquerque  and  Gallup  at  first,  but  was 
later  transferred  to  Winslow,  Ariz. 
Winslow  is  300  miles  from  Albuquerque. 
Gallup  is  165  miles  from  Albuquerque. 

By  Wednesday  night  the  news  bureaus 
had  decided  that  a  national  story  was  in 
t^  making.  W.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Denver  office  landed  in 
Winslow  on  Thursday  by  plane.  R.  W. 
Redwine,  of  the  Associated  Press 
Phoenix  office  had  come  up  to  Winslow, 
by  train.  By  Friday  the  air  was  full  of 
•rriving  reporters  and  picture  men.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  air  disaster,  it  seemed 
to  place  the  idea  of  aif  travel  in  the 
minds  of  every  one.  Men  who  had 
never  been  cSf  the  ground  before  took 
the  opportunity  of  cruising  over  the 
lame  treacherous  country  where  the  liner 
had  been  last  seen.  By  Saturday  the 
following  press  men  were  in  Winslow  or 
near  there : 

(^rge  Beall,  Los  Angeles  bureau, 
United  Press. 

J.  Jan  Sands,  staff  correspondent, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

J.  Sansoni,  Los  Angeles  Examiner  pic¬ 
ture  man. 

Joe  Johnson,  Paramount  cameraman ; 
M-  G.  McCarroll,  Paramount  sound  tech¬ 
nician;  and  Irby  Koverman,  Paramount 
•till  picture  man,  all  from  Los  Angeles. 

Kyle  S.  Crichton,  Albuquerque  special 
Correspondent.  New  York  Times. 

Deacon  Arledge,  Albuquerque  Journal. 
George  Fitzpatrick  and  Larry  Bynon, 
Albuquerque  Neu’  Mexieo  State  Tribune. 

R.  Kennedy,  Albuquerque,  free  lance 
photographer. 

Dave  Adams,  editor  Winslow  (Ariz.) 
Mail  and  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  there,  who  held  the  fort  for  the  first 
two  days  amid  the  greatest  excitement. 

Frank  Farley,  Gallup,  representing  the 
United  Press. 


On  Wednesday  night  the  plane  was 
officially  reported  by  T.A.T.  to  have  been 
found  cra.shed  down  in  Black  Rock  Wash, 
south  of  Gallup,  N.  M. 

As  usual,  Black  Rock  Wash  was  in 
an  inaccessible  section  of  the  Zuni  Moun¬ 
tain  country,  where  the  rains  were  fall¬ 
ing  heavily  and  the  roads  were  impassa¬ 
ble.  The  newspaper  coverage  which  had 
been  hovering  between  Winslow  and 
Albuquerque  suddenly  centered  at  Gallup 
and  the  air  was  thick  with  planes  bearing 
news  men,  who  bore  down  heavily  on  the 
Indian  angle  after  the  report  of  the  crash 
had  been  proved  mistaken. 

Next  day,  Friday,  about  noon  came  the 
false  report  of  the  discovery  of  the 
survivors  of  the  plane  walking  on  the 
desert  north  of  the  Hopi  Village  of 
Walip  in  the  “Bad  I-ands”  of  Northern 
Arizona.  It  is  probably  as  bad  territory 
for  air  searchers  as  any  in  the  ;ountry. 

Then  began  a  genuine  climax  for  the 
pressmen.  George  Fitzpatrick,  New 
Mexico  State  Tribune,  flying  with  D.  W. 
Tomlinson,  vice-president  of  the  Maddux 
Air  Line,  was  the  first  reporter  to  circle 
the  wreckage  and  get  out  an  eye-witness 
account. 


ing  the  town.  One  plane  broke  a  wheel, 
another  broke  a  strut.  Both  were  down 
and  down  for  good  until  repairs  were 
received  from  Albuquerque.  But  the 
pressmen  scrambled  out  and  never  took 
a  look  behind  them.  They  were  headed 
for  the  mountains  where  the  plane  lay. 

They  started  out  without  food  or 
water ;  they  went  without  the  proper 
clothing  for  the  severe  night  weather  of 
10,000  feet  up  in  the  New  Mexican  coun- 
try. 

Some  went  by  car  as  far  as  the  ranger 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
took  up  the  trail  from  there  on  foot. 
Others  started  from  Grants  by  horse  and 
continued  by  that  mode  of  transportation 
as  long  as  their  horses  could  negotiate 
the  ascent.  Few  of  them  had  any  idea 
of  what  a  New  Mexican  mountain  is  like, 
when  night  came  down  on  them  and 
they  tried  to  keep  alive  in  the  freezing 
cold  of  the  mountainside. 

The  only  means  of  contact  with  the 
outside  world  was  a  portable  forest, 
ranger’s  phone,  which  could  be  hooked 
onto  the  regular  forest  line  by  climbing 
a  pole  and  attaching  it.  With  it  steady 
contact  was  held  with  Los  Angeles  and 
Denver. 

Marvel  Marsalis,  lone  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  at  Grants,  won  the  undying  grati¬ 
tude  of  newsmen.  Miss  Marsalis  turned 
out  to  be  a  highly  intelligent  girl,  who 


stayed  on  the  job  night  and  day,  kept 
her  head  firmly  upon  her  shoulders  at 
all  times,  and  was  in  general  of  inestima¬ 
ble  service. 

By  this  time  the  story  was  turning 
into  a  battle  for  pictures.  The  mow- 
tain  was  full  of  cameramen,  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  large  services  of  the  country. 
At  Grants  the  Associated  Press  had  a 
Curtiss  Challenger-Robin  plane  on  the 
field  from  early  Sunday  morning.  It 
to<^  off  at  2:30  for  Los  Angeles  with 
the  pictures. 

The  Paramount  sound  reelmen  had  a 
problem  to  stump  a  Napoleon — how  to 
get  250  pounds  of  equipment  into  a 
mountain  fastness  where  men  on  horse¬ 
back  and  foot  were  having  the  greatest 
difficuhy  in  making  headway.  It  re¬ 
quired  eight  hours  to  walk  nine  miles  on 
foot  in  the  quest  for  the  wreck.  Para¬ 
mount  finally  compromised  on  getting 
the  news  reel  camera  to  the  top  on 
horseback,  assisted  by  three  men  who  re¬ 
lieved  the  horses  of  their  load  in  the 
steepest  canyons. 

When  the  wreck  was  located  early 
Sunday  morning  a  few  cameras  and  pack 
of  films  were  confiscated  by  the  T.  A.  T. 
officials  on  the  ground. 

It  is  said,  however^  that  these  were  of 
the  first  gruesome  sight  of  the  charred 
victims. 

On  the  other  hand,  newspp-^r  men 
were  barred  from  the  T.  A.  T.  offices  at 
Albuquerque  and  Winslow  after  the  first 
day  of  the  air  search,  and  except  for 
isolated  occasions,  there  was  no  desire 
shown  by  T.  A.  T.  officials  in  charge  to 
co-operate  with  the  press. 

However,  cameramen  got  plenty  of 
shots  of  what  was  left  of  the  wreck  and 
the  battle  to  reach  civilization  took  on 
as  serious  a  turn  as  the  original  air 
hunt.  By  the  use  of  horses,  guides,  and 
motor  cars,  the  pictures  were  brought 
off  the  mountain  and  started  by  char¬ 
tered  planes. 

One  offer  of  $500  was  made  on  the 
mountain  top  for  a  roll  of  ten  com¬ 
pleted  films.  By  nightfall  Sunday,  tiny 
telegraph  offices  from  Grants  to  New 
laguna  and  Albuquerque  were  being  be¬ 
sieged  by  cameramen  trying  desperately 
to  get  their  pictures  to  the  nearest  air¬ 
line. 

The  searchers  came  off  the  mountain 
on  all  different  sides,  some  reaching 
Grants  on  their  return,  others  San  Fidel 
and  Cubero  and  still  others  New  La- 
guna. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  trying 
tasks  a  small  group  of  newsmen  ever 
faced.  If  you  were  one  place,  things 
were  bound  to  happen  some  other  place. 
If  you  were  on  the  mountain,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  stuff  off  to  news  bureaus 
or  newspapers.  If  you  stayed  near  a 
telegraph  wire,  only  luck  could  bring 
you  fresh  news  from  the  mountain  top. 
One  newsman  who  started  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  a  side  which  did  not  enjoy  the 
portable  ranger  phone,  failed  to  get  a 
word  back  to  his  office  from  Saturdav 
at  3  o’clock  until  he  came  back  to  the 
“mainland”  twenty- four  hours  later.  In 
one  party  eight  men  had  eight  sand¬ 
wiches  for  24  hours  of  the  most  strenu- 


T.  A.  T.  planes  carried  others  from 
I^n  Brinn,  Los  Angeles,  P.  &  A.  ‘  Winslow  to  Albuquerque,  passing  over 
Photos.  the  scene  of  the  disaster  enroute.  But 

Dw  Thomas,  lois  Angeles,  NEA  being  in  Albuquerque  was  of  little  use. 
Service,  Inc.  if  the  idea  was  to  get  to  the  crash. 
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ous  mountain  climbing,  labor  which 
would  bring  a  ravenous  appetite  to  the 
most  dyspeptic  of  men.  Many  of  the 
newsmen  were  clothed  either  in  their 
shirt  sleeves  or  in  light  sweaters.  The 
weather  had  been  warm  at  Winslow.  It 
was  desperately  cold  on  the  mountain. 
Sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 

One  reporter  who  had  spent  $600  to 
cover  the  story  never  reached  the  scene 
of  the  wreck.  Half  way  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  his  heart  gave  out  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  brought  back  to  a 
lower  altitude. 

The  little  Santa  Fe  railroad  office  at 
Grants  was  turned  into  a  press  room 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  discovc-v 
of  the  plane  on  Mt.  Taylor.  F.  A. 
Schelter,  station  agent  at  Grants,  turned 
over  his  office  to  the  newsmen.  W.  F. 
Murphy,  Western  Union  manager  at  Al¬ 
buquerque,  and  T.  W.  Law  and  J.  E. 
Grayson,  Western  Union  of  Gallup,  were 
early  on  the  scene,  rigging  up  for  di¬ 
rect  lines  for  the  copy  which  flowed  from 
this  astonished  New  Mexican  town. 
Service  was  excellent  at  all  times. 

The  town  by  Sunday  night  was  clear 
of  all  signs  of  the  wreck  or  of  the 
pressmen  who  covered  it,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  reporters  who  had  not 
slept  for  three  nights  and  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  go  farther. 

Mountains,  deserts,  long  swoops  in  the 
air  over  canyons  and  mountain  peaks  in 
a  search  for  the  lost  ship;  the  roar  of 
the  great  air  liners  warming  up  at  day¬ 
break  at  the  Winslow  airport  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  hunt,  the  view  of  the  wreck ; 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  Taylor;  the  reaching 
of  the  wreck  and  the  recovery  of  the 
bodies  of  the  passengers  and  crew — it 
was  a  great  newspaper  adventure. 


Associated  Press  Photo  Service  came 
in  first  in  the  spectacular  race  for  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  wilderness  graveyard  of 
the  T.  A.  T.  plane  through  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  Pilot  George  K.  Rice,  of  the 
Western  Air  ELxpress,  discoverer  of  the 
wreck,  who  took  photos  as  he  circled 
over  it.  These  shots  he  delivered  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  to  Glenn  M.  Brill,  A.  P. 
correspondent  at  Santa  Fe  who  for¬ 
warded  them  immediately  by  plane  to  the 
telephoto  station  at  Los  Angeles,  600 
miles  away.  They  were  transmitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  time  for  the 
Monday  morning  editions  of  the  A.  P. 
Photo  Service  members. 

These  pictures  were  supplemented  by 
close-up  shots  made  by  Robert  Redwine, 
A.  P.  staff  writer  who  went  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  with  the  group  of  cor¬ 
respondents  covering  the  story.  Two 
telephoto  pictures  of  the  close-ups  were 
sent  to  Associated  Press  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  on  Monday.  When  T.  A.  T. 
officials  started  to  confiscate  cameras  and 
films  Redwine  successfully  resisted  at¬ 
tempts  to  seize  his  equipment  and  made 
his  way  back  through  the  rocky  wilder¬ 
ness  to  a  waiting  plane  near  Grants.  He 
sent  his  story  out  by  phone  from  a  gov¬ 
ernment  surveyor’s  camp. 

In  resisting  the  attempts  to  seize  his 
camera,  Redwine  warned  T.  A.  T. 
officials '  not  to  touch  an  Associated 
Press  camera  on  government  property. 
By  this  method  he  managed  to  keep  his 
plates  intact. 

Original  prints  were  in  the  A.  P.  office 
at  Kansas  City  Monday  evening,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Tuesday  morning  and  New  York 
Tuesday  night. 

All  reports  of  the  wreck  and  official 
statements  from  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  were  handled  through  the  main  of¬ 
fice  of  T.  A.  T.  at  St.  Louis  by  T.  B. 
Clement,  general  traffic  manager,  and  re¬ 
layed  to  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Al¬ 
buquerque  and  Winslow. 

The  first  report  that  the  plane  was 
found,  later  revealed  to  be  incorrect,  was 
received  by  T.  A.  T.  and  the  news  serv¬ 
ices  from  the  same  source  and  at  the 
same  time  according  to  James  Larwood 
of  Bruno  and  Blythe,  New  York  publicity 
agents  who  handle  all  publicity  for  the 
organization.  Mr.  Larwood  denied  that 
this  report  had  been  sent  out  by  T.  A.  T. 
to  the  news  services.  Mr.  Larwood  and 
Henry  W.  Connors,  Eastern  traffic  rep¬ 
resentative  of  T.  A.  T.  maintained  con¬ 
tact  with  newspaper  men  in  New  York. 


G.  E.  Everett,  assistant  to  Mr.  Clement 
in  St.  Louis,  and  H.  W.  Beck,  Western 
traffic  manager  in  Los  Angeles,  gave  in¬ 
formation  to  newspaper  men  in  those 
cities. 

Everything  was  given  to  the  press  as 
soon  as  it  was  received  by  T.  A.  T. 
officials  according  to  Mr.  Larwood.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  camera-breaking  episode  at 
the  scene  of  the  crash  Mr.  I^rwood  said 
he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Clement 
that  newspaper  men  were  asked  not  to 
take  pictures  of  the  charred  bodies  of 
the  victims  but  that  one  man  had  already 
made  such  shots  and  declared  he  intended 
to  send  them  to  his  paper.  His  camera 
was  broken  by  T.  A.  T.  officials,  Mr. 
Larwood  said. 

When  asked  about  reported  seizure  and 
attempts  at  seizure  of  other  cameras  he 
said  this  incident  was  the  only  one  he 
heard  of  from  Mr.  Clement.  Bruno  and 
Blythe  have  handled  the  publicity  of 
T.  A.  T.  since  the  inception  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


DAILY'S  LIBEL  DEFENSE 
CALLS  CHARGES  TRUE 


Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner 
Answer*  Commissioner’s  Damage 
Petition  Stating  That  Criticisms 
Were  Based  on  Fact 


Stating  that  its  charges  against  City 
Commissioner  Fred  E.  Williams  were 
based  on  fact,  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard  Examiner  this  week  filed  its  answer 
to  the  Commissioner’s  $1(X),(XX)  damage 
suit  against  the  newspaper  growing  out 
of  the  recent  typhoid  epidemic  in  the 
city. 

The  answer,  which  was  filed  by  J. 
Glasmann,  J.  U.  Eldridge,  Jr.,  and 
James  P.  Casey,  stated  that  Dr.  T.  B. 
Beatty,  state  health  commissioner,  had 
told  the  city  cmimission  and  others  that 
to  permit  conditions  such  as  had  existed 
in  Ogden  during  the  epidemic  was  man¬ 
slaughter,  and  that  the  newspaper  had  a 
right  to  publish  such  information  and 
advise  the  community  as  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  newspaper  not  only  Iwd  the 
right,  but  it  was  its  duty  to  publish  the 
facts,  the  answer  stated. 

It  was  contended  that  the  statements 
criticising  Williams  as  city  commissioner 
and  superintendent  of  the  waterworks 
were  fairly  published  facts  of  matters 
that  had  occurred  during  the  presence  of 
typhoid  in  Ogden. 


EAGLE  AIDS  HOUSEWIVES 

As  a  result  of  a  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Brookl^  Daily  Eagle  against 
forcing  housewives  of  Queens  Borough 
to  carry  their  garbage  cans  to  and  from 
their  front  lawns,  authorities  have 
ordered  collectors  to  carry  the  cans  to 
the  rear  of  the  homes. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  16-17 — Montana  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Many 
Glaciers  Hotel,  Glacier  National 
Park. 

Sept.  16-19 — United  Typothetae 
of  America,  convention,  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  18-19 — National  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  meeting,  Buckwood  Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa. 

Sept.  20 — Northwest  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Terrell,  Tex. 

Sept.  23-24— Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers*  Assn.,  convention, 
Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  24 — Newspaper  Radio  Ed¬ 
itors’  Committee,  meeting.  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1-2 — National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers’  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati,  O. 


OHIO  PUBLISHER  HNDS 
DYNAMITE  IN  CAR 


Bomb  Connected  to  the  Motor  Dis¬ 
covered  by  R.  C.  Holies — Wes 
Second  Attempt  on  His  Life 
in  10  Months 


A  bomb  containing  ten  sticks  of  dyna¬ 
mite  was  found  Sept.  7  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  of  R.  C.  Hoiles,  publisher  of  three 
Ohio  papers,  the  Mansfield  News,  the 
Bucyrus  Telegram  and  the  Lorain  Times 
Herald.  The  explosive,  which  was 
connected  to  the  motor,  was  removed 
without  exploding. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  10  months 
that  attempts  on  the  publisher’s  life 
have  been  reported.  Last  October  the 
publisher’s  home  in  Mansfield  was  dam¬ 
aged  when  explosives  were  placed  under 
the  porch.  In  neither  case  has  injury, 
come  to  him  or  his  family. 

The  bomb  was  believed  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  car  while  Hoiles  was  at¬ 
tending  a  banquet  at  the  Westbrook 
Country  Club,  Mansfield,  Sept.  S.  When 
he  drove  away  from  the  club  he  noticed 
that  the  engine  was  “missing.”  He  left 
the  car  at  his  home  the  next  day,  neg¬ 
lecting  to  have  it  repaired.  On  ffie  day 
following  he  drove  it  to  a  garage  where 
the  bomb  was  discovered. 

In  a  statement  to  newspaper  men 
Hoiles  attributed  the  placing,  of  the 
bomb  in  his  car  to  the  same  agencies 
that  placed  the  bomb  under  his  porch, 
tracing  the  motive  to  troubles  arising 
in  his  publishing  business. 

In  the  Mansfield  News’  account  of 
the  attempted  bombing,  no  intimation  of 
who  the  conspirators  might  be  was  given. 


NEW  YORK  PRESSMEN 
GET  WAGE  RAISE 


Dollar  a  Week  Increase  Per  Year 
for  Three  Years  Provided  in  New 
Contract — New  Clause  Covers 
Waste  Elimination 


A  new  three-year  contract  between 
the  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union,  I^al  No. 
2  and  the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union  of  North 
America,  was  signed  last  week  and  went 
into  effect  Sept.  4.  The  contract  pro¬ 
vides  one  dollar  a  week  wage  increase 
each  year  for  three  years,  and  contains 
some  shop  cwidition  changes. 

Included  in  the  new  contract  is  the 
point  of  elimination  of  pressroom 
waste.  Inclusion  of  this  clause  gives  the 
publishers  a  contractual  right  to  demand 
elimination  of  waste  by  pressroom  em¬ 
ployes.  Section  10  has  been  revised  so 
that  both  the  publishers  and  the  union 
are  given  the  right  to  bring  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  the  number  of  men  to  l^  used 
on  a  press  in  view  of  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  that  may  be  installed  or  taken  out 
of  operation.  Other  features  of  the 
contract  remained  unchanged. 

Negotiations  leading  to  adoption  of 
the  contract  were  carried  on  between  a 
joint  conference  committee  of  the  union 
and  publishers,  headed  by  J.  F.  Bresna- 
han,  business  manager.  New  York 
World.  Other  members  were:  J.  W. 
Barnhart,  Daily  News;  A.  B.  Chivers, 
New  York  Journal;  Andrew  Armstrong, 
president  of  Local  No.  2;  John  J. 
Maloney  and  John  Butler,  of  the  union. 
This  committee  was  authorized  in  the 
original  contract  between  the  union  and 
the  publishers  drawn  up  by  George 
Berry,  president  of  the  International 
Union,  and  its  work  was  completed  in 
about  six  meetings.  Establishment  of 
the  committee  is  credited  by  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  saving  much  time  in  nego¬ 
tiations. 

The  new  wage  scale  by  the  week  is 
as  follows:  day  work  for  pressman  in 
charge,  $66.50;  pressmen,  $5a50;  old  fly 
boys  and  carriers,  $32 ;  new  fly  boys  and 
carriers,  $^.75.  Overtime  per  hour  in 
this  classification  is  set  at  $2.06;  $1.80; 
$1.00;  and  90  cents.  The  night  side  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  classifications  re¬ 
ceives:  $69.50;  $^.50;  $35,  and  $30.25 
per  week.  Overtime  at  night  is  $2.54; 
$2.20;  $1.28,  and  $1.11  per  hour.  Day 
work  on  color  and  rotogravure  is  fixed 
on  the  same  scale  as  regular  press  work, 
but  night  color  and  roto  pressroom  em¬ 
ployes  receive,  according  to  classification 
$72.04;  $62.71;  $36.30,  and  $31.36. 

Overtime  is  scheduled  at  $2.57;  $2.24; 
$1.30,  and  $1.12. 


PLACING  NEWSPAPER  SCHEDULE 


Hirshon  Buying  Space  For  Oso 
Mist,  CoM  Remedy 

The  advertising  account  of  Adson 
Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  placed  with  the  Arthur  Hir¬ 
shon  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

A  newspaper  campaign  is  lieing 
placed  throughout  the  country,  featur¬ 
ing  Ozo  Mist,  a  new  treatment  for  colds. 


FREEMAN  RECOVERED 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Lxader, 
returned  to  his  office  recently,  completely 
recovered  from  his  recent  serious  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  stricken  May  25,  and 
underwent  an  emergency  operation  in 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  For  several 
days  his  condition  remained  critical,  and 
then  began  to  improve.  In  midsummer 
he  went  to  the  seashore  to  recuperate. 


FILES  $75,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Damages  of  $75,000  are  sought  to  be 
recovered  from  the  Southern  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Waco  (Tex.) 
Times- Herald,  in  a  suit  filed  in  district 
court  by  Paul  Paulos  et  al.  Libel  is  sd- 
leged  in  publication  of  a  news  item  with 
reference  to  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
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EASTERN  MEDICS  SANCTION  ADVERTISING 


Vote  of  Bergen  County  (N.J.)  Physicians  Favoring  Newspaper  Fund  Seen  as  Break  from  Old 
“Unethical”  Belief — N.  Y.  Societies  Lend  Names  in  Health  Copy 


USE  of  paid  newspaper  space  by  medi¬ 
cal  societies  in  two  eastern  cities  is 
being  closely  observed  by  exponents  of 
newspaper  advertising,  some  viewing  the 
move  as  a  well-defined  break  from  the 
old  professional  rule  against  advertising. 

Added  impetus  was  given  to  a  medical 
advertising  program  Tuesday  night  when 
the  Bergen  County  (N.  J.)  Medical 
Society,  at  a  meeting  in  Hackensack, 
voted  to  incresae  dues  to  provide  a  fund 
of  approximately  $1,000  with  which  to 
continue  a  newspaper  and  radio  campaign 
instituted  last  year. 

The  Bergen  county  physicians  went  a 
step  further  in  endorsing  a  proposal  that 
their  names  be  listed  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  This  is  regarded  as  the  most 
far-reaching  move  thus  far  recorded  in 
the  tendency  toward  overcoming  the 
time-honored  barrier  against  use  of  paid 
space  by  the  medical  profession. 

Last  year’s  copy  of  the  Bergen  County 
society  was  signed  merely  by  the  organi- 
ation  as  a  whole.  The  program  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  “health  bulletins” 
in  paid  newspaper  space.  These  will  be 
reprinted  in  booklet  form  this  year  and 
distributed  through  physicians’  offices  and 
by  mail. 

While  the  Bergen  County  organization 
went  on  record  as  one  of  the  first 
societies  of  ethical  doctors  of  medicine 
to  use  newspaper  advertising  last  year, 
it  is  now  finding  an  ally  in  the  medical 
societies  of  Greater  New  York,  which  are 
lending  their  names  to  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  financed  by  insurance  companies 
and  welfare  associations.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  unit,  however,  uses  its  own  funds 
with  which  to  buy  newspaper  space. 

Formal  notice  of  the  proposition  to 
raise  dues  for  advertising  purposes  will 
be  sent  during  the  next  few  weeks  to 
all  members  of  the  Bergen  County 
Medical  Society  and  a  final  vote  will  be 
taken  next  month.  Dr.  Spencer  T. 
Snedecor  of  Hackensack,  secretary  of 
the  society,  predicts  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  approval.  A  majority  of  the 
society’s  members  was  present  at  this 
week’s  meeting  and  there  was  little  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition,  according  to  Dr. 
Snedecor.  The  Bergen  county  physicians 
disagree  with  the  idea  that  newspaper 
advertising  by  their  profession  is  unethi¬ 
cal  and  they  have  formed  their  own 
Public  Relations  Committee  to  prepare 
suitable  copy. 

With  societies  of  ethical  physicians 
taking  their  first  halting  steps  toward  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  appeal  most  commonly 
made  is  to  go  to  one’s  family  physician 
at  regular  intervals  for  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  Looking  through  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  their  unethical  brothers,  the 
quacks  and  near-quacks,  one  finds  al¬ 
most  the  same  appeal — to  come  in  for  a 
physical  examination.  Of  three  such  ad¬ 
vertisements  picked  up  at  random,  all 
were  based  on  this  point,  one  offering  “A 
complete  physical  examination,  including 
fluoroscopic  X-ray,  laboratory  tests,  and 
a  CONVINCING  PROOF  tre.\tment”  for 
only  $3. 

To  the  outsider,  it  would  seem  that  the 
advertisements  of  the  metlical  societies 
are  in  danger  of  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  quacks,  considering  the  thousands 
of  Americans  who  have  no  family  physi- 
sian,^  nor  even  a  knowledge  of  any 
physician  whom  they  would  be  willing  to 
call  in  an  emergency.  The  more  em¬ 
phatically  the  idea  of  physical  examina¬ 
tion  is  presented,  the  easier  it  becomes 
for  unscrupulous  men  to  lure  in  patients 
with  an  offer  of  a  cheap  diagnosis  and 
then  frighten  them  into  paying  heavily 
for  medical  work  of  doubtful  need  or 
value. 

Thus  the  problem  of  identifying  the 
members  of  the  ethical  societies  to  the 
public  becomes  an  essential  element  of 
the  problem  of  medical  advertising,  if  the 
matter  is  to  be  given  a  basis  of  definite 
returns  to  the  advertiser.  If  such  a  basis 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


is  not  desired,  then  medical  advertising 
becomes  another  phase  of  doctor’s  char¬ 
ity  work — spreading  medical  advice 
among  the  public  without  hope  of  re¬ 
ward. 

The  Bergen  County  Medical  Society, 


treatments,  cures,  or  methods  will  be 
tolerated  and  no  glamorous  or  misleading 
promises  will  be  made.”  It  added: 

“This  decision  of  the  Bergen  County 
Medical  Society  has  been  reached  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  that  changing  times 


Two  examples  of  advertising  by  the  Bergen  County  Medical  Society  which 
ran  in  the  Hackensack  Bergen  Evening  Record. 


which  has  been  pioneering  in  newspaper 
advertising,  has  taken  up  this  problem 
from  two  angles :  First,  each  advertise¬ 
ment  has  included  the  society’s  seal, 
electrotypes  of  which  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  among  all  members  for  use  on  let¬ 
terheads.  bills  and  all  other  stationery 
used.  Second,  the  society,  through  its 
secretary.  Dr.  S. 

T.  Snedecor,  has 
endeavored  to  see 
that  only  licensed 
physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  are  listed  as 
such  on  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  of  the 
telephone  book. 

Apparently  in  the 
past  anyone  with  a 
remote  claim  to 
the  title  “doctor” 
has  been  admitted 
to  this  section.  Dr. 

Snedecor  reported 
that  he  found  in 
the  list  doctors  of 
divinity  and  doc¬ 
tors  of  philosophy, 
besides  chiroprac¬ 
tors  and  others  to 
whom  the  society 
made  objection. 

Publication  of  a 
directory  of  the 
society’s  members 
from  time  to  time 
in  the  newspaper 
advertise- 
ments  would  not 
be  unethical,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr. 

Snedecor  when  the 
question  was  put 
to  him. 

The  camoaign  of  the  Bergen  County 
Medical  Society  last  winter  arous^  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  This  campaign  in¬ 
cluded  20  advertisements  in  the  Bergen 
Evening  {Record,  each  three  columns  by 
eight  inches,  running  under  a  uniform 
heading,  “Weekly  Health  Bulletin,”  and 
each  signed  by  the  Bergen  County  Medi¬ 
cal  Society.  Radio  talks  on  health  were 
also  used. 

The  first  advertisement  announced : 
“Medical  Society  to  Publish  Helpful 
Health  Facts  Weekly,”  and  went  on  to 
say  that  “This  material  will  be  authentic 
and  scientific,”  and  that  “No  quack 


A  Message  to  the  Public— 


Full-page  copy  in  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  paid  for  by  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  endorsed  by 
medical  societies. 


require  new  methods.  While  the  nat¬ 
ural  reticence  of  the  medical  profession 
has  served  to  preserve  intact  its  high 
ethical  standards,  it  has  also  made  it 
possible  for  the  unethical  to  present  to 
the  public  through  various  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  erroneous,  colored,  commer¬ 
cially  biased,  and  even  harmful  so- 
called  medical  ‘in¬ 
formation.’  These 
bulletins  will  serve 
to  interpret  the 
aims  of  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  and 
to  bring  to  the 
public  authentic 
and  reliable  in¬ 
formation. 

“It  is  the  wish  of 
the  Bergen  County 
Medical  Society  to 
interest  the  readers 
of  these  weekly 
articles  in  the 
cause  of  public 
health,  to  help  keep 
people  well,  to 
prevent  epidemics, 
and  to  make  easier 
the  conquest  of 
cancer,  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  and  con¬ 
tagious  diseases. 

“These  articles 
will  keep  the  pub¬ 
lic  informed  as  to 
the  progress  of 
medical  science. 
They  will  inform 
as  to  local  clinics 
and  hospital  facili¬ 
ties,  and  in  general 


spread  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  aims 
of  the  medical  profession.” 

Later  advertisements  discussed  “How 
to  War  Against  Diphtheria,”  “Vaccina¬ 
tion  Prevents  Smallpox,”  _  “Periodic 
Health  Examinations,”  “Grais  Service 
to  Needy  Families,”  given  “right  here 
in  Bergen  County”  by  “your  own  doc¬ 
tor,”  and  other  phases  of  health  work. 

In  New  York  city  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  has  already  been  started  to  carry 
into  effect  an  intensive  campaign  for 
periodic  health  examination  in  November 
of  this  year.  The  first  advertisement  of 
the  series  appeared  in  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times  Sunday, 


Aug.  18.  It  was  entitled  “A  Message 
to  the  Public — frcrni  the  five  county 
medical  societies  of  Greater  New  York, 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.”  Seals  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  were  used,  with  the  names  of 
their  chief  officers,  and  at  the  bottom 
were  listed  members  of  the  “Greater 
New  York  Committee  on  Health  Elxam- 
ination.”  Lines  beneath,  however,  added 
that  the  space  was  “contributed  by 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund,  and  New  York  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Health  Association.”  A  fund 
of  ^5,000  is  to  be  used  on  this  series 
of  joint  advertisements,  according  to 
Exlward  F.  Brown,  director  of  the  Diph¬ 
theria  Prevention  Commission  of  New 
York  City. 

The  advertisement  itself  was  ultra¬ 
conservative,  consisting  of  three  closely 
set  columns  and  two  charts. 

The  keynote  of  the  advertisement, 
however,  was  sounded  at  the  top  of  the 
page  in  a  quotation  from  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  set  in  double¬ 
column  width.  This  said:  “Instead  of 
waiting  to  send  for  a  doctor  in  great 
haste  when  we  can  no  longer  avoid  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  really  ill,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  go  to  our 
doctor  from  time  to  time  to  be  locked 
over.  A  general  medical  examination 
once  a  year  is  the  soundest  kind  of  in¬ 
surance  against  serious  illness  and  pos¬ 
sible  death.” 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  lending  its  active  aid  to  the 
use  of  advertising  in  public  health.  Here 
is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne, 
Commissioner  of  Health,  made  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  a  recent  state-wide  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  health  officers  and  public 
health  nurses : 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
public  health  work  which  should  not  be 
made  to  respond  to  the  tested  methods 
of  promotion  so  successfully  employed 
in  commercial  fields.  I  daresay  that 
health  departments  of  the  future  will  be 
the  advertising  departments  of  great 
scale  health  promotion  to  be  followed  up 
by  the  private  physicians.  The  day  will 
come  when  we,  as  health  administrators, 
will  employ  copy  writers,  artists,  popu¬ 
lar  journalists,  pictures,  talkies,  not  in  a 
stilted  form,  but  in  the  snappy,  pictured, 
artistically  conceived,  attractive  and  tell¬ 
ing  form  used  to  promote  a  commercial 
product,  the  only  difference  being  that 
we  will  be  scrupulous  about  the  accuracy 
of  our  facts.  But  accuracy  can  hie 
attractive.  Nothing  can  be  dramatized 
with  greater  force  than  health.  There  is 
romance  in  the  history  of  disease  germs. 
Let’s  dramatize  it.  There  is  more  ex¬ 
citement  in  a  fight  between  germs  for 
the  prize  of  a  child’s  health  than  any 
ringside  could  produce.  Public  health 
must  be  rescued  from  the  dolorous  dold¬ 
rums  to  a  figure  of  romance,  beauty  and 
allurement.  We  will  gather  adherents 
to  our  philosophy  insofar  as  our  needs 
are  open  to  the  forms  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  results  and  which  promise  greater 
results  than  the  outworn  means  which 
have  been  employed  with  such  indif¬ 
ferent  success. 

“We  believe  that  every  doctor  is,  in 
fact,  a  public  health  officer,  and  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  him  to  carry  into  the 
home  of  every  one  of  his  patients  the 
message  of  disease  prevention.  But  the 
public  stimulus  should  come  largely  from 
the  Health  Department.  An  elalxiration 
of  the  plan  may  involve  a  modification 
of  the  code  of  ethics  which  prohibits  a 
doctor  beckoning  for  patients.  We  ought 
not  to  be  afraid  of  such  modification  so 
long  as  it  does  not  involve  abuses  dele¬ 
terious  to  the  public  health.  Ways  will 
be  found  in  which  to  reconcile  a  form 
of  controlled  advertising  by  doctors  and 
yet  have  it  consistent  with  sound  ethics 
'  and  public  health.” 
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TWO  CAPITAL  DAILIES  DROP  “NUMBERS” 
TO  AID  ANTI-GAMBLING  DRIVE 

Washington  News  Limits  Race  Track  Reports,  While  Star 
Reserves  Decision  on  Latter — Times,  Herald  and 
Post  Refuse  Prosecutor’s  Request 


SHERIFF  SUPPRESSES  NEWS 

Acting  Sheriff  George  B.  Miller  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday  re¬ 
fused  to  give  out  the  name  of  a  woman 
prisoner  taken  from  the  jail  in  a  critical 
condition.  He  said  he  did  not  believe 
newspapers  were  entitled  to  the  names 
of  prisoners  who  die  or  s’uffer  illness  or 
accident  while  confined  in  jail. 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washinf  ton  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Sept,  ii— 
”  At  the  request  of  Leo  A.  Rover, 
L’.  S.  District  .\ttorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Evening  Star  of  this  city  announced  on 
Wednesday  that  thereafter  they  would 
not  contribute  to  gambling  activities  in 
the  capital  by  publishing  treasury  bal¬ 
ances  and  clearing  house  figures. 

The  News  agreed  also  to  publish  no 
race  track  results  or  race  track  informa¬ 
tion  excepting  that  concerning  the  legal¬ 
ized  Maryland  tracks.  The  Star  did  not 
commit  itself  on  the  race  track  question 
although  the  district  attorney  asked  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  all  Washington 
dailies  to  discontinue  the  publication  of 
all  race  track  information  as  well. 

Meanwhile  it  was  learned  that  neither 
the  Times,  the  Herald,  nor  the  Post  in¬ 
tend  to  pay  any  attention  whatever  to 
Mr.  Rover’s  request.  The  spokesman 
for  the  Hearst  papers  the  Times  and 
Herald,  adopted  the  attitude  that  he  was 
asking  too  much. 

District  Attorney  Rover’s  letter  was 
published  in  full  in  the  News.  In  it  he 
sets  forth  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  effort  to  rid  the  Nation’s  capital  of 
gambling  and  asks  cooperation. 

“In  my  experience  gained  in  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  cope  with  this  evil,”  he 
wrote,  “T  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  unwit¬ 
tingly,  of  course,  are  encouraging  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  gambling  laws  by  printing 
and  publishing  (in  some  cases  in  quite 
prominent  portions  of  their  newspapers) 
racing  entries,  results  and  miscellaneous 
information  concerning  horse  racing 
which  publications  are  bound  to  en¬ 
courage  the  residents  of  the  district  to 
patronize  the  bookmakers  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  line  in  the  city.” 

He  then  asks  the  paper  voluntarily  to 
abide  by  his  request  and  then  follows  a 
threat  of  a  sort: 

“The  next  st^  will  be  for  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  the  mail¬ 
ing,  selling  or  exhibitit^  in  this  district  of 
any  papers  or  publications  giving  similar 
information.  It  would  however  create 
a  very  fine  impression  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  as  well  as  among  all 
the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  District 
if  our  newspapers  would  voluntarily  re¬ 
fuse  to  publish  this  sort  of  information." 

His  letter  next  takes  up  the  practice 
of  publishing  treasury  balances  and  clear¬ 
ing  house  figures  with  the  observation 
that  such  publication  encourages  gambl- 
ing. 

“And  it  is  a  fact"  he  declared,  “that 
not  until  this  violation  of  law  became  so 
popular  did  the  newspapers  display  this 
information  so  prominently. 

In  their  answer  the  News  maintains 
that  it  prints  much  of  the  matter  com¬ 
plained  of  because  its  competitors  do. 

“The  agreement  appears  to  be  general 
among  Washington  newspaper  men  that 
race  results  and  entries  and  bank  state¬ 
ments  have  circulation  value,”  says  the 
paper’s  answering  letter.  Answer  is  also 
made  that  the  News  is  a  friend  of  the 
system  of  legalized  racing  in  Maryland 
and  will  “cover  this  news  as  it  has  in 
the  past.” 

The  j»per  agreed,  however,  to  cease 
the  publication  of  race  news  from  tracks 
in  communities  in  which  betting  is  not 
legalized  and  concludes: 

“So  there  you  are.  Out  go  the  bank 
statements  and  the  entries  and  results — 
save  as  said  in  the  case  of  Maryland 
racing. 


the  district  attorney  would  have  them 
believe. 

“Why  not  throw  out  the  stock  market 
results  ?”  said  one.  “More  money  is 
gambled  daily  in  that  direction  than  was 
ever  played  on  the  ‘numbers.’  ’’ 

Race  copy  has  always  been  good  copy 
here  since  the  city  is  so  close  to  the 
Maryland  tracks  where  betting  is  legal. 
The  district  attorney’s  bold  and  surpris¬ 
ing  request  came  as  a  shock  to  most  of 
the  city’s  publishers. 


GOLDSBORO  PAPERS  MERGE 


Ownership  and  Management  of  News 
and  Argus  Consolidated 

Ownership  and  management  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News  and  the  Golds¬ 
boro  Daily  Argus  have  been  merged  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  made  Sept. 
10.  The  News  is  published  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  Argus  in  the  evening. 

The  Argus  was  purchased  in  May  of 
this  year  by  a  group  headed  by  Talbot 
Patrick,  B.  Arp  Lowrance  and  A.  W. 
Hunkle.  Henry  Belk  is  editor  of  the 
News,  and  M.  L.  Block  advertising 
manager. 


GEORGIA  DAILY  REORGANIZED 

The  reorganized  company  publishing 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun,  is 
headed  by  J.  M.  Stein  as  president  and 
publisher;  Julian  Harris,  editor  and 
vice-president  and  F.  E.  LaCoste,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Mrs.  Julia  Collier  Har¬ 
ris  continues  as  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Stein  recently  sold  the  BrownsTnllc 
(Tex.)  Herald  to  the  Marsh-Fentress 
interests  and  is  a  native  of  Tennessee  and 
reared  in  Alabama. 


REESE  SELLS  IN  VENTURA 

David  J.  Reese,  founder  of  the  Ven- 
turn  (Cal.)  Daily  Press,  has  sold  his 
holdings  in  the  corporation  to  H.  O. 
Davis  of  San  Fernando,  Cal.  Oscar  T. 
Conklin  remains  as  editor  and  publisher. 
Mr.  Davis  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  more  re¬ 
cently  an  executive  in  the  Pacific  coast 
newspapers  of  the  Hearst  organization. 


NATIONS  PLANS  ACTION 
AGAINST  DAILIES 


Newspapers  Not  Printing  His  Full 
Reply  to  Willebrandt  Charges  Will 
Be  Sued,  Former  Prohibition 
Officer  Says 


(ius  O.  Nations,  former  chief  of  the 
Federal  prohibition  enforcement  unit  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whose  $l,fX)0,()00  libel  suit 
against  Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt 
and  the  Current  News  Features  Com¬ 
pany  is  pending,  has  notified  24  news¬ 
papers  that  he  expects  each  to  publish 
in  full  his  reply  to  Mrs.  Willebrandt’s 
comments  in  her  syndicated  articles  on 
his  activities  as  an  enforcement  officer. 
In  the  event  of  failure  to  do  this,  his 
present  intention  is  to  proceed  at  law, 
he  said  this  week. 

Mr.  Nations  said  that  he  had  received 
satisfaction  from  three  newspapers  thus 
far,  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  and  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  each  of  these 
papers  having  published  his  staternent  in 
full.  He  expressed  himself  as  still  un¬ 
decided  regarding  procedure  against 
several  metropolitan  papers.  Three  big 
city  papers  had  published  part  of  his 
statement,  he  said,  but  he  did  not  regard 
this  treatment  as  satisfactory. 

Rumors  that  the  suit  against  Mrs. 
Willebrandt  and  Current  News  had  been 
settled  out  of  court  were  denied  by  Mr. 
Nations  this  week.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  been  approached  by  either  of  the 
principals,  or  by  attorney  or  agent,  and 
instead  of  contemplating  an  adjustmpt, 
he  is  determined  to  prosecute  the  action. 


OFFERING  FOREIGN  NEWSPRINT 

A  New  Orleans  broker  for  foreigp 
newsprint  paper  is  writing  publishers  in 
the  South  that  his  mill  is  open  for  1930 
contracts  at  $2.95  per  100  lbs.,  c.  i.  f.  New 
Orleans,  according  to  the  latest  bulletin 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


PAYNE  SUCCEEDS  MILLER 

Bernard  S.  Payne  has  succeeded  Lau¬ 
rence  Miller  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  IVilliamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News. 


DETROIT  NEWS  PLANE  NOW  IN  SERVICE 


“As  for  our  circulation — well  if  we 
lose  by  it  that’ll  be  just  too  bad.” 

The  Star  carried  its  announcement  in 
a  short  box  in  a  column  filled  with  the 
police  war  against  gambling. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  three 
papers  adopt  the  attitude  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  race  entries  results  and 
banking  figures  are  not'  as  damning  as 


Photograph  shows  the  Detroit  Netes’  Lockheed  Vega  plane  at  the  Detroit 
airport  following  its  arrival  last  week  from  Los  Angeles,  from  which  it  had 
heen  flown  hy  Frank  Beverley,  pilot  (left),  and  James  V.  PiersoL  aeronau¬ 
tic’s  editor.  The  plane  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  used  hy  Capt.  Frank 
Hawks  when  he  recently  established  the  transcontinental  speed  record.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  defk  for  use  by  reporters,  a  special  opening  for  taking  aerial 
photos,  and  the  cabin  can  be  used  as  a  dark  room  for  developing  films  while 

in  flight. 


N.Y.WORLD  STARTS  NEW 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 


Tabloid  Colorgravure  Section  With 
“Big  Name”  Features  Replacing 
Old  Color  and  Magazine 
Sections,  Sept.  IS 


A  new  color  and  rotogravure  tabloid 
Sunday  magazine  will  be  issued  by  the 
New  York  ti'orld  Sept.  15.  It  will  take 
the  place  of  the  regular  Sunday  magazine 
and  the  color  gravure  section.  The  lat¬ 
ter  has  previously  been  included  with  the 
rotogravure  news  pictures.  The  roto¬ 
gravure  section  will  be  continued  as  well 
as  the  “Red  Magic”  section.  Crossword 
puzzles  and  cryptograms  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  latter  section  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  M.  Laas. 

The  new  Sunday  supplement  will  carry 
a  color  gravure  cover,  color  gravure  illus¬ 
trations  and  advertising.  Color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  former  President  Coolidge  and 
Mrs.  Coolidge  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
first  issue  together  with  color  photos  of 
famous  rooms  in  the  White  House. 
Stories  and  articles  by  Edna  Ferber, 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  Christopher 
Morley,  William  McFee,  and  Joseph 
Gollomb  will  appear  in  this  issue  and  a 
serial  “Ancestor  Jorico”  by  William  J. 
Locke  will  start. 

Paul  Palmer  is  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  and  the  gravure  section.  He 
is  assisted  by  R.  W.  Clarke. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  addition 
of  a  new  12  to  16  page  women’s  section 
to  the  Sunday  edition.  This  section  will 
be  standard  size. 
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EXECUTIVE  NAMED 


H.  C.  Hendee  Will  Edit  Coast  Editioa 
of  Wall  Street  Journal 

H.  C.  Hendee  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  publication  of 
which  will  begin  in  about  a  month  in 
L«s  Angeles.  Mr.  Hendee  has  super¬ 
vised  the  extension  of  the  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.,  electric  news  page  ticker. 

Hugh  Bancroft,  president  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  and  publisher  of  Barron's 
W eekly,  the  Boston  News  Bureau  and 
the  Philadelpnia  Financial  Journal,  will 
be  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  or¬ 
ganization.  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  will  hold  the  same  positions 
with  the  coast  enterprise.  Hendee  is 
secretary. 

Carl  P.  Miller,  formerly  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Stock  Exchange,  was  recently 
appointed  vice-president ;  Robert  H. 
O’Hair,  business  manager,  and  R.  (ior- 
don  Murray,  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


BERLIN  GROUP  RETURNS 


Poor  Rickard  Delegates  Welcomed 
Home  at  Luncheon 

Mayor  Mackey  of  Philadelphia  spoke 
at  the  “welcome  home”  luncheon  in  the 
Poor  Richard  Club,  Sept.  9,  in  honor  of 
the  members  of  the  club  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  the  convention  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association  in 
Berlin,  (}ermany. 

Jack  Lutz,  president  of  the  club,  and 
Karl  Bloomingdalc,  past  president,  de¬ 
livered  brief  talks.  Members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising  Women, 
nine  of  whose  members  made  the 
trip  with  the  Poor  Richards,  were 
greeted  by  their  fellow-members  at  the 
luncheon.  John  B.  CJeraghty,  chairman 
of  the  club’s  luncheon  committee,  pre¬ 
sided. 


ALFORD  RETURNS  TO  CAPITAL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Alford  returned 
recently  to  Washington,  where  Mr.  Al¬ 
ford  is  correspondent  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  They  were  accompanied  by  their 
children  and  expect  to  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  in  the  capital.  Members  of 
the  Star’s  staff  bade  farewell  to  the  Al- 
fords  at  a  picnic  at  Sni-a-Bar  farms,  near 
Kansas  City,  on  the  eve  of  their  depar¬ 
ture. 
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TALKIES  STIMULATE  MOVIE  ADVERTISING 

Fox,  Warner,  and  Publix  Chains  Using  Large  Space  to  Attract  Crowds  to  Newest  Sound  Films — 

Music  Store  Tie-ups  Being  Sold  in  Several  Cities 


The  silver  screen  literally  reflected  a 
new  golden  era  in  newspaper  business 
offices  this  week  as  the  1929-30  motion 
picture  season  flashed  with  a  kaleidoscopic 
series  of  theatre  advertising  campaigns 
throughout  the  country. 

A  spectacular  increase  in  theatrical 
advertising  revenue  was  evident  in  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast,  dailies  in 
small  cities  showing  a  lead  over  metro¬ 
politan  papers  in  the  amount  of  display 
space  for  motion  pictures.  The  talkies 
are  proving  to  be  far  more  outspoken 
in  their  bid  for  box-office  success  than 
were  their  parental  silent  films. 

While  the  general  trend  toward  greater 
promotion  of  movies  through  newspaper 
space  was  especially  notable  in  Saturday 
and  Sundav  editions  of  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco  papers,  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  smaller  city  news¬ 
papers  attributed  a  tremendous  increase 
in  amusement  linage  to  theatre  mergers 
and  opening  of  new  houses  by  chain 
operators. 

Competition  among  the  leading  chains 
contributed  additional  advertising  linage 
this  week  particularly  to  newspapers  in 
New  York  state  and  New  England,  out¬ 
side  of  the  metropolitan  centers.  Chief 
among  the  new  advertisers  on  a  large 
scale  was  the  Radio-Keith-Orpheum  cir¬ 
cuit  which  formally  took  over  the  old 
Proctor  theatres. 

With  the  slogan,  “It’s  R-K-O.  Let’s 
Go.”  the  members  of  the  radio  chain  in 
almost  every  instance  bought  command¬ 
ing  three  and  four-column  soace  on 
amusement  pages.  Heretofore,  the  Proc¬ 
tor  houses  invariably  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  one-column  five  or  two- 
column  five  inch  ads,  playine  up  vaude¬ 
ville  attractions  over  the  film  feature. 
The  new  R-K-0  copy  this  w’cek  was  de¬ 
voted  principallv  to  exploiting  the  first 
of  the  Radio  Pictures  Corporation  talkie 
features,  Betty  Compson  in  "Street 
Girl.”  Vaudeville  was  mentioned  inci¬ 
dentally. 

In  several  cities  where  the  R-K-0  copy 
appeared,  newspapers  sold  tie-up  adver¬ 
tising  among  local  merchants,  featuring 
R-K-0  week  offerings.  The  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Record  carried  a  full-page  tie-up, 
the  local  R-K-O  house  opening  its  new 
advertising  schedule  with  three-column 
ten-inch  copy.  In  Albany,  the  Sunday 
newspapers  featured  tie-up  ads  with  a 
paid  five-column  proclamation  by  the 
mayor,  endorsing  R-K-0  Week.  The 
Radio  circuit  houses  in  Chicago  cele¬ 
brated  the  beginning  of  the  new  regime 
trith  quarter-page  copv  that  was  the 
hrgest  by  far  of  any  individual  theatre 
advertising  in  that  city. 

With  the  Fox,  Warner  Brothers  and 
i'ublix  chain  theatres  vying  in  the 
•mount  of  newspaper  space,  which  is 
steadily  mounting,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  figures,  independent 
theatre  owners  are  l>eginning  to  take  a 
decided  lead  in  newspaper  campaigns. 
Of  importance  in  this  respect  is  the  copy 
being  placed  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  news¬ 
papers  by  Chris  H.  Buckley,  owner  of 
three  movie  houses  in  the  city.  Alex 
Sayles,  a  former  newspaper  man.  has 
been  made  general  manager  of  the  Buck- 
ley  theatres,  with  the  opening  of  a  new 
twuse  which  was  marked  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  16-page  section  by  the  Times- 
Union. 

The  special  section,  dedicated  to  the 
meteoric  rise  of  Mr.  Buckley  from  a  real 
estate  salesman  to  a  millionaire  theatre 
owner  in  eight  years,  contained  more  than 
31,000  lines  of  paid  advertising.  The 
New  Harmanus  Bleecker  theatre  itself 
^ught  a  page  to  advertise  “The  Cock- 
Eyed  World”  in  addition  to  a  four-col¬ 
umn  ad  on  the  regular  amusement  pages. 
William  Fox  and  Columbia  Pictures 
Corporation  each  had  a  page,  advertis¬ 
ing  their  stars  and  new  pictures,  and  the 
late  F.  F.  Proctor  bought  a  full  page 
merely  to  congratulate  Mr.  Buckley. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Corporation  us^ 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


a  page  to  promote  Marion  Davies’  pic¬ 
ture  “Marianne.” 

Copies  of  the  special  section  were  air¬ 
mailed  to  movie  stars  in  Hollywood  by 


store  advertising,  as  against  38,704  in 
1928,  of  which  30  per  cent  was  radio 
advertising. 

“Obviously,”  Mr.  Sullivan  declared, 
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Seven-column  Vitaphone  copy  showing  spaces  for  use  by  local  theatres,  which 
is  being  placed  in  cities  where  theatres  are  willing  to  co-operate. 


William  A.  Glass,  advertising  director  of 
the  Times-Union,  and  many  congratula¬ 
tory  telegrams  were  received  from  the 
actors.  These  were  assembled  into  a 
full-page  institutional  ad  for  the  Times- 
Union. 

This  week,  the  new  theatre  continued 
its  sensational  advertising  copy  with  five 
and  six-column  ads  daily  and  Sunday, 
for  Janet  Gaynor  in  “The  Four  Devils.” 

Aside  from  profiting  by  the  increase 
in  movie  theatre  linage  itself,  newspapers 
generally  seem  to  be  adopting  the  local 
merchant  tie-up  scheme  as  a  revenue- 
getter.  The  song  pictures,  especially, 
have  aided  in  this  movement,  attracting 
linage  from  stores  that  sell  phonograph 
records.  The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Ameri¬ 
can  last  Sunday  carried  a  full-page  of 
music  store  ads  in  connection  with  Al 
Jolson’s  picture,  “Say  It  With  Songs.” 

The  new  advertising  for  phonograph 
records,  prompted  by  the  movies,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  offsetting  to  some  extent 
the  great  loss  in  music  store  linage  that 
newspapers  have  suffered  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  radio.  Some  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  see  a  revival  of  piano  and  other 
musical  instrument  copy  if  the  talkies 
continue  to  popularize  music. 

Incidentally,  F.  Kenneth  Sullivan,  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  in  a  letter 
recently  broadcast  among  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  advocated  a  definite  move¬ 
ment  among  newspapers  of  the  country 
to  restore  music  shop  linage.  He  cited 
figures  to  show  that  the  Examiner  in 
1925  carried  46,456  inches  of  musical 


“if  we  lose  revenue  from  one  source  and 
gain  from  another,  even  though  that  gain 
offsets  the  loss,  we  still  show  a  deficit  on 
business  which  we  should  have  carried. 

“Beginning  with  1925,  the  musical  in¬ 
strument  stores  have  lent  themselves  as  a 
cat’s-paw  for  the  distribution  of  radios. 
Radios,  in  reality,  are  not  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  But,  obviously,  music  stores  were 
the  best  equipped  to  contact  the  public 
with  this  particular  advancement  in  hu¬ 
man  pleasure.  This  advancement  has 
been  made  to  the  detriment,  temporarily, 
of  both  the  music  stores  and  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  believes  the  radio  and 
talking  movies  can  be  a  large  factor  in 
the  newspapers’  campaign  to  retrieve  the 
lost  music  store  accounts,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  agents  of  musical  education. 
Musical  instrument  manufacturers,  he 
thinks,  should  be  made  to  realize  how 
they  might  capitalize  on  the  service  that 
the  radio  and  talkies  are  now  performing. 

Just  as  the  new  radio  linage  was 
largely  overcome  by  the  loss  in  musical 
instrument  copy,  the  new  increase  in 
movie  theatre  space  is  not  as  productive 
in  revenue,  in  the  accounts  of  several 
newspapers,  as  the  size  of  the  copy  would 
indicate.  Business  managers  complain 
that  theatres  make  demands  for  elaborate 
set-up  in  their  ads  and  the  additional 
composing  room  cost  more  than  consumes 
the  extra  rate  for  amusement  page  posi¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  pointed  out, 
the  theatres  get  the  benefit  of  reading 
notices  and  the  additional  expense  to  the 
newspaper  of  a  theatrical  critic. 

This  condition  has  led  a  number  of 


dailies  to  put  into  effect  a  system  whereby 
the  theatre  must  buy  at  least  a  one-inch 
card  ad,  at  virtually  double  the  regular 
display  rate,  in  order  to  get  a  “reader” 
in  the  daily  theatre  column.  The  thea¬ 
tres  then  are  at  liberty  to  buy  display 
space  at  the  regular  rate  on  run-of-paper 
basis. 

To  achieve  out-of-the-ordinary  typo¬ 
graphical  effects,  theatre  copy-writers  in 
some  cities  have  resorted  to  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  art  and  engraving  departments. 
A  distinctive  advertising  scheme  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  Strand,  Regal 
and  Princess  theatres,  unit-owned,  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  Basic  art-work  and  let¬ 
tering  for  a  three-column  ad  that  ap¬ 
peared  this  week  for  the  three  houses 
were  done  by  an  artist.  Secondary  read¬ 
ing  matter  was  set  in  type  and  inserted 
in  mortises.  Although  the  names  of  the 
theatre  and  stars  and  the  title  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  played  up  in  heavy  boldface 
letters,  an  abundant  amount  of  white 
space  was  used,  making  the  copy  stand 
out  in  sharp  contrast  to  machine-set  ads 
of  almost  solid  type  matter  and  heavy 
black  borders. 

The  small,  plain-faced  type  ad  of  the 
legitimate  theatre  is  today  almost  hope¬ 
lessly  buried  among  the  massive  copy 
that  advertises  the  newest  product  of  the 
talking  movie  studios.  Only  in  a  few 
exceptional  instances  have  the  homes  of 
spoken  drama  attempted  a  “last  stand” 
against  the  talkie  invasion  by  resorting 
to  newspaper  campaigns. 

Paralleling  the  talkies’  big  advertising 
expenditures,  comes  the  “advance  man” 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  picture’s  presenta¬ 
tion  just  as  the  advance  agents  cleared 
the  path  of  publicity  for  the  old  road 
shows.  Among  the  first  producing  out¬ 
fits  to  adopt  this  form  of  press-agentry 
on  a  coast-to-coast  visiting  schedule  is  the 
Joseph  M.  Schenck  division  of  United 
Artists.  The  advance  man  for  this  com¬ 
pany  visited  drama  editors  and  critics  on 
important  eastern  newspapers  during  the 
last  two  weeks,  leaving  publicity  material 
for  Gloria  Swanson’s  “The  Trespasser.” 

Coupled  with  a  personal  promotion 
campaign,  the  producing  organizations 
are  planning  noteworthy  advertising  out¬ 
lays  independently  of  the  local  theatres. 
The  Fox  organization  is  placing  copy 
for  five  full  pages  in  a  campaign  to  start 
within  the  next  few  weeks  in  every  im¬ 
portant  city  in  the  country. 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  will  spend 
between  $1,200,000  and  $1,500,000  in  the 
next  year  on  newspaper  advertising  for 
Vitaphone  productions  in  107  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Myer  I>esser,  president  of  the 
Blaine-Thompson  Company,  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  account.  Forty-five 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  13  in 
Canada  are  being  added  to  the  previous 
list.  Since  two  newspapers  are  used  in 
most  cities,  and  even  more  than  two  in 
such  cities  as  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York,  this  means  that  about  200  news¬ 
papers  will  carry  advertisements  from 
the  pnxlucers.  Last  year  Warner 
Bros,  spent  something  over  a  million 
dollars  on  Vitaphone  advertising. 

In  addition.  First  National  Pictures, 
Inc.,  will  spend  through  the  same  agency 
between  $900,000  and  $1,000,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lesser.  This  is  a  new  move¬ 
ment,  except  for  a  test  on  one  picture. 

The  Vitaphone  advertisements  will 
mostly  be  general  in  nature,  and  wilj  ap¬ 
pear  once  a  month.  The  First  National 
advertisemervts,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  based  on  specific  productions,  and  will 
be  published  when  and  where  First  Na¬ 
tional  films  are  being  shown. 

These  campaigns  become  nwre  impres¬ 
sive  when  one  recalls  that  it  has  been 
only  in  the  last  six  years  that  producers 
have  done  any  large  advertising  for  their 
films,  and  that  many  companies,  while 
they  have  had  free  publicity  departments 
for  years,  still  leave  the  paid  advertising 
to  the  local  theater  managers. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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VANDENBERG  WOULD  UMIT  POWER  OF 
JUDGES  IN  INDIRECT  CONTEMPT 

Senator  Preparing  Bill  Which  Would  Sharply  Define  Rights 
of  Judges  in  Cases  Not  Arising  in  Court — Inspired 
hy  Cleveland  Sentences 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Wuhinfton  Corrcspimdeiit,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  12.— 
Legislation  to  strengthen  the  press 
in  its  liberty  of  expression  and  further 
to  restrict  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
use  of  contempt  proceedings  to  silence 
criticism,  will  be  sought  by  Senator 
Arthur  H.  V'andenberg.  Senator  Van- 
denberg,  formerly  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
has  been  keenly  interested  in  the  recent 
contempt  case  involving  the  editors  of 
the  Clrzrland  Press,  and  the  proceedings 
in  Minnesota  incident  to  suppression  by 
court  order  of  the  Saturday  Press. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  these 
or  other  cases  in  which  courts  have  in¬ 
terfered  with  activities  of  publications, 
Senator  Vandenberg  asserts  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  sharply  defining  the  power  of 
judges,  especially  in  indirect  contempt 
cases.  Because  the  abuse  of  power  by 
judges  is  comparatively  rare,  in  the 
view  of  the  Michigan  senator,  makes 
it  the  more  desirable  to  curb  these  occa¬ 
sional  invasions  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  by  writing  into  federal  law  very 
specific  definitions  of  a  judge’s  power. 

Two  other  senators,  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas  and  his  colleague 
Senator  Henry  J.  Allen  express  a  lively 
interest  in  Senator  Vandenberg’s  pro¬ 
posal.  Senator  Capper  is  the  publisher 
of  a  group  of  magazines  and  daily 
papers,  and  Senator  Allen  formerly  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Bcaccm,  in  which  he  still  has  an 
interest.  The  Michigan  senator  is  draft¬ 
ing  a  bill  to  cover  his  ideas  on  further 
restricting  the  power  of  judges  in  con¬ 
tempt  matters  and  states  that  he  will 
introduce  the  measure  in  the  Senate  in 
a  few  days. 

“It  is  obvious,”  Senator  Vandenberg 
said  in  an  interview  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “that  there  is  need  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  a  judge’s  power  in  these  contempt 
matters.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of 
courts  are  free  from  arbitrary  and  tyran¬ 
nical  use  of  their  extensive  powers  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  dictates  the  prudence 
of  trying  to  deal  with  the  exceptions. 
Rational  justice  should  be  protected 
against  the  irrational,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  forestall  a  radical  ‘rem¬ 
edy’  conceived  in  impassionai  resentment, 
with  the  possibility  if  not  the  probability 
tlwt  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.” 

Senator  Vandenberg  is  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  federal  government  to  set  a  salutary 
example  for  the  states.  He  quickly  ex¬ 
plains,  however,  that  several  states  al¬ 
ready  have  dealt  effectively  and  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  problem. 

“No  one  will  deny,”  the  senator  said, 
“that  courts  must  have  summary  power 
to  deal  with  contempt  of  a  direct 
character.  Too,  there  are  indirect  con¬ 
tempts,  violations  of  writs,  etc.,  which 
scarcely  would  involve  the  court  in  un¬ 
toward  bias.  The  Clajdon  Act,  however, 
provides  for  jury  trial  under  certain 
circumstances  in  cases  in  this  category.” 

_  When  it  comes  to  the  case  of  a  judge 
sitting  in  judgment  on  his  own  behavior, 
appraising  his  own  judicial  virtues.  Sen¬ 
ator  Vandenberg  believes  there  is  no 
occasion  to  wink  at  the  fact  that  judges 
are  human  and,  under  circumstances,  are 
likely  to  be  more  human  and  less  judge. 

“In  case  of  indirect  contempt,  involv¬ 
ing  the  perscMial  character  and  feelings 
of  the  judge  who  issues  the  summons — 
and  in  this  classification  are  most  of  the 
M-called  newspaper  contempt  cases — ^the 
judge  would  be  less  than  human  if  he 
could  eliminate  his  prejudices  and  re- 
aentments,”  the  senator  said.  “The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
pointed  out  that  judges  handle  a  danger¬ 
ous  power  when  they  attempt  to  pass  on 
contemners  whose  alleged  offenses  have 
been  against  the  judges  issuing  the 


summons.  In  Cooke  vs.  U.  S.,  Chief 
Justice  Taft  said:  ‘The  exercise  is  a 
delicate  thing  and  care  is  needed  to 
avoid  arbitrary  or  oppressive  ccmclusions.’ 

“To  be  frank  about  it,  such  a  situation 
is  insufferable.  The  suspicion  that  the 
conclusions  are  ‘arbitrary  or  oppressive’ 
inevitably  is  invited,  whether  they  are 
or  not,  and  this  tends  to  shake  popular 
confidence  in  the  courts. 

“To  make  a  judge  the  umpire  in  a 
case  wherein  he  is  complainant  also,  with 
his  own  status  and  feelings  involved,  is 
not  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy.  To  repose  these  powers 
in  the  same  individual  not  only  does 
violence  to  the  segregation  of  powers,  a 
basic  principle  of  the  Republic,  but  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  formula  for  tyranny.” 

Citing  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
courts  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  have 
expressed  the  view  that  a  judge  other 
than  the  one  issuing  the  summons  should 
sit  in  contempt  cases.  Senator  \’anden- 
^rg  points  to  the  spectacle  of  many 
judges  voluntarily  asking  to  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  trying  cases  in  which 
the  dignity  of  their  own  courts  is  in¬ 
volved.  It  is  the  Senator’s  opinion  that 
the  judge  issuing  a  citation  for  con¬ 
tempt,  should  withdraw,  and  that  another 
judge  should  hear  and  decide  the  case. 
It  may  be  desirable,  he  believes,  to  make 
jury  trials  mandatory  in  certain  instances. 

“Surely,”  the  senator  said,  “there  can 
be  no  quarrel,  either  in  Constitutionalism 
or  in  common  sense,  with  a  new  rule 
which  ends  forever  the  spectacle  of  a 
judge  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  own 
virtue  or  lack  of  it.” 

Senator  Allen  is  not  so  sure  that 
additional  legislation  is  necessary.  He 
raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
exception — the  occasional  instance  of 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  judge — reacts 
against  the  petty  judge. 

“I  will  watch  with  interest  Senator 
Vandenberg’s  proposals  to  curb  the 
arbitrary  resort  to  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings,”  Senator  Allen  said.  “I  never 
have  been  conscious  of  the  need  for 
further  protection  for  the  press.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  newspapers 
have  an  advantage  over  a  petty  official. 
In  the  long  run  the  petty  judge  always 
gets  the  worst  of  it  and  this  fact  would 
tend  to  restrain  others  in  their  petty 
impulses.” 

Senator  Capper  had  on  his  desk  the 


FORMER  ST.  LOUIS  REPORTER 
NOW  BISHOP  IN  INDIA 

RT.  rev.  BERNARD  J.  SUL- 
LIVAN,  S.  J.,  40  years  old, 
recently  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Patna,  India,  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  spectacle  in  which  16  ele¬ 
phants  participated,  was  formerly 
a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

The  new  Bishop,  known  in  his 
early  days  as  “Barney”  Sullivan, 
star  athlete  at  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity,  wrote  numerous  articles  for 
the  St.  Louis  paper  ranging  from 
foothall  games  to  accounts  of  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  by  members  of 
the  faculty. 


brief  of  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Howard  A.  Guil¬ 
ford,  J.  M.  Near,  and  others,  in  the 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the 
case  in  which  the  Saturday  Press  was 
suppressed  under  state  law  as  a  nuisance. 
Referring  to  it  Senator  Capper  said: 

“This  case  and  the  one  at  Cleveland 
suggest  the  timeliness  of  a  study  of  our 
laws  dealing  with  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
I  do  not  know  what  Senator  Vanden¬ 
berg  contemplates,  but  I  wdll  be  much 
interested  in  seeing  the  bill  when  it  is 
introduced.  My  observation  is  that  these 
cases  of  arbitrary  use  of  power  by  judges 
are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  more  definitely 
limit  the  power  of  judges  in  contempt 
cases.  It  is  a  question,  of  course,  that 
requires  wide  legal  knowledge  and  until 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  give  the 
matter  more  careful  study,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  our  present  federal 
laws  are  not  adequate.  Doubtless  there 
are  some  states  in  which  state  judges 
have  too  free  a  hand  in  contempt  mat¬ 
ters.  The  remedy  in  such  cases,  of 
course,  rests  with  the  state  legislatures.” 


OPENS  PLANT  IN  RIO 

One  of  the  largest  buildings  in  South 
America  was  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Sept.  7  when  the  newspaper  A  Noitc, 
which  occupies  part  of  the  edifice,  inau¬ 
gurated  its  new  plant.  The  building  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Rio  Branco,  the  principal 
thoroughfare. 


PRESSMEN  HONOR  MAYOR 

i\n  honorary  membership  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  of  North  America  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mayor  Walker,  Sept;  10,  at  a 
ceremony  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
New  York  City  Hall,  in  recognition  of 
his  work  for  organized  labor.  The  card 
w’as  given  by  Major  George  L.  Berry, 
president  of  the  union. 


PRESBREYS  RETURN  FROM  VACATION  ABROAD 


Frank  Presbrey,  head  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  advertising  agency, 
and  his  family  photographed  on  the  Mauretania  as  they  returned  from  Europe 
recently.  Left  to  right  are:  Charles  Presbrey;  Mr.  Presbrey;  Margaret; 
Mrs.  Frank  Presbrey  and  Dr.  Alice  Presbrey. 


N.  Y.  CLASSIFIED  MEN 
ELECT  H.  L.  GOLDMAN 


New  York  Sun  Executive  Named 
President  of  City  Association _ 

W.  F.  Metz  Is  Vice-President, 
Frank  McCabe,  Secretary 

Harold  L.  Goldman,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Classified 
A  d  V  e  r  t  i  sing 
Managers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Greater 
New  York  at  a 
meeting  of  the 
organiz  a  t  i  o  n 
Sept.  9  at  the 
New  York  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 
Mr.  Goldman 
succeeds  J.  L. 
Heaton,  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  who 
has  headed  the 

Harold  L.  Goldman  association  for 
three  years. 

William  F.  Metz,  of  the  Nete  York 
Evening  Graphic  was  elected  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Frank  McCabe,  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Statidard  Union,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  new  New  York  state  law  re¬ 
garding  dealer  advertising,  which  went 
into  effect  Sept.  1,  and  which  is  aimed 
to  eliminate  dealers’  representing  them¬ 
selves  as  individuals  and  advertising 
their  products  in  classified  at  an  implied 
sacrifice,  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  association  members.  This  law, 
which  was  directed  principally  toward 
furniture  dealers,  compels  the  merchants 
to  identify  themselves  as  such  in  the 
advertising  copy. 

Mr.  Goldman,  the  new  president,  had 
his  first  newspaper  experience  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  later  going  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  serving  with  this  paper  nine  years 
in  many  capacities.  In  1922  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  manager  of  the  .Vne 
York  Herald.  When  the  Herald  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Tribune,  Goldman 
remained  in  the  same  capaeity  with  the 
Sun,  whieh  position  he  has  held  since. 


FINANCIAL  DAILY  STARTS 


Los  Angeles  Exchange,  Published  by 
E.  C.  Simmons,  Launched  in  L.  A. 

The  Exchange,  a  new  Los  Angeles 
financial  daily,  the  first  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  published  by  E.  C.  Simrnons, 
former  publisher  of  the  El  Paso  Times, 
made  its  initial  appearance  Sept.  10  with 
a  48-page  edition.  It  is  tabloid  in  form 
and  carries  full  New  York  and  Chicago 
Stock  Exchange  and  over-the-counter 
trading  tables  with  Pacific  Coast  stock 
exchange  figures.  In  addition  to  finan¬ 
cial  news  it  carries  a  theatrical  section. 

The  publishing  company  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  the  Exchange  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  James  S.  Black,  former  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  Times,  is  editor  of  The 
Exchange.  Duncan  Aikman,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Ez'ening  Post  and  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff.  The  New 
York  office  is  in  charge  of  Leslie  Gould, 
formerly  of  the  Wall  Street  bureau  of 
Associated  Press. 

Full  leased  wire  financial  service  is 
used  by  the  daily  and  difference  between 
New  York  and  Pacific  Coast  time  makes 
possible  the  publication  of  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  figures  between  one  and 
two  p.  m.  each  day.  The  Exchange 
maintains  bureaus  in  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  several  other  cities. 


BUILDING  $175,000  PLANT 

A  $175,(XX)  three-story  and  basement 
newspaper  plant,  to  be  the  home  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun,  has  been  started 
and  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
the  new  year.  The  building  will  cover 
a  ground  area  125  by  125  feet  on  East 
Third  street. 

SPONSORED  RADIO  SHOW 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
was  sponsor  of  a  radio  show  Sept.  2  to  4. 


LAVARRE  REVEALS  HIS  DEAUNGS  WITH  I.  P 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher)  contends,  was  only  his  employe.  Coun- 

MACON,  Ga.,  Sept.  12. — On  the  wit-  sel  agreed  that  testimony  should  cover 
ness  stand  in  his  own  behalf,  William  the  injunction  proceedings  and  the  con- 
LaVarre  today  testified  that  an  official  tempt  charge,  but  that  the  present  hear- 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  told  ing  was  not  to  be  considered  final.  Nine 
him  A.  R.  Graustein,  president  of  the  days  were  consumed  by  witnesses  for 
company,  “might  lose  his  job”  if  the  the  plaintiff  tending  to  show  that  a  part- 
manner  in  which  the  LaVarre-Harold  nership  existed,  and  then  the  hearing  was 
Hall  transactions  were  conducted  was  recessed  until  last  Monday, 
made  public.  With  Hall  rested,  the  defense  pro- 

William  N.  Hurlbut,  vice-president  of  ceeded  directly  with  the  first  of  its  wit- 
the  company,  was  urging  upon  him  the  nesses,  F.  H.  McMaster,  editor  of  the 
necessity  of  converting  a  two-year  note  Columbia  Record.  He  testified  he  was 
to  a  collateral  instrument  in  preparation  made  editor  by  LaVarre,  but  had  no 
for  the  Massachusetts  investigation  into  knowledge  of  the  paper  company’s  in¬ 
newspapers  purchased  by  power  interests,  terest  in  the  newspaper  until  A.  R. 
he  stated.  The  note  was  for  $870,000  Graustein,  president  of  the  International, 
covering  the  purchase  of  four  South-  testified  before  the  Federal  Trade  Corn- 
eastern  papers.  mission. 

On  a  visit  to  the  International  Paper  Under  direct  examination,  Mr.  Mc- 
Company  headquarters  at  100  h^st  42nd  Master  testified  that  C.  O.  Hearon,  editor 
s^eet,  Nevv  York,  LaVarre  found  the  of  the  two  Spartanburg  papers,  tele- 
offices  ^zzing  with  excitement,  he  testi-  phoned  him  the  day  of  the  Graustein 
fled.  Graustein  had  been  subpoenaed  testimony,  declaring  that  Hall  had  asked 
along  with  the  company  s  records  of  that  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  of 
newspaper  financing,  and  a  half-dozen  hearing  be  “killed.”  Mr.  Hearon 

lawyers  were  up  there  running  around.  told  him  also  that  LaVarre  resented 
In  conference  with  Mr.  Hurlbut  dur-  Hall’s  ‘ 
ing  the  commotion,  the  official  told  him  of  the 
they  would  have  to  change  his  two-year 
non-collateral  note,  because  “Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein  might  lose  his  job  if  it  ever  was 
discovered  he  loaned  that  much  money 
without  collateral.”  A  10-per  cent  col¬ 
lateral  note  was  decided  upon,  but  attor¬ 
neys  informed  them  it  would  be  usurious. 

In  their  effort  to  alter  the  Hall- 
LaVarre  record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coming  hearing,  Mr.  Hurlbut  suggested 
that  the  note  be  made  demand,  he  testi¬ 
fied.  LaVarre  objected,  he  said,  but 
“Hurlbut  made  it  plain  the  demand  note 
was  not  to  alter  our  two-year  agree¬ 
ment.”  The  witness  said  he  attempted 
to  have  Mr.  Hurlbut  write  an  agreement 
to  that  effect,  but  that  the  official  refused 
because  he  did  not  want  to  make  a  record 
of  the  transaction. 

On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Hurlbut’s 
verbal  statement,  LaVarre  signed  the  de¬ 
mand  note,  he  testified.  The  witness 
said  he  told  Mr.  Hurlbut,  “Mr.  Graustein 
trusted  me,  so  I’ll  trust  him.” 

Testimony  of  LaVarre  on  intimate  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Hall-LaVarre  financing  of 
the  International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  brought  to  a  close  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
hiring  here.  The  witness  was  under 
direct  questioning  all  day,  and  again  will 
be  on  the  stand  tomorrow  morning. 

Because  of  LaVarre’s  independence  in 
opposing  South  Carolina  power  interests, 
the  International  Paper  Company  “se¬ 
duced”  his  former  associate,  and  the 
latter  is  “down  here  fighting  the  Paper 
Company’s  battle,”  is  the  contention  of 
the  defense.  Testimony  seeking  to  link 
Hall  with  the  paper  company,  subsidiary 
of  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
Company,  has  been  introduced. 

As  the  first  of  the  defense  witnesses 
were  examined,  almost  continual  wran¬ 
gling  drew  from  counsel  for  LaVarre 
the  assertion  they  were  attempting  to 
show  that  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company  took  offense  at  La¬ 
Varre’s  fight  on  power  interests,  among 
them  its  own  Santee  River  holdings. 

Hall,  they  contend,  is  leagued  with  the 
company  against  LaVarre. 

The  present  hearing,  with  its  labyrinth 
of  conflicting  issues,  originated  in  the 
Richmond  (Augusta)  superior  court 


LaVarre  returned  to  Spartanburg,  told 
him  he  was  entirely  free  in  the  control 
of  the  two  papers,  explaining  how  he 
proposed  to  refinance  them  in  two  years, 
paying  off  the  International  Paper  com¬ 
pany  in  full  and,  with  his  associates, 
owning  all  the  stock,  Mr.  Hearon  stated, 
for  that  reason,  although  he  had  immedi¬ 
ately  wired  his  resignation  to  LaVarre 
in  Washington,  he  continued  as  editor, 
he  stated.  Mr.  McMaster  also  said  he 
remained  with  the  record  only  after  La¬ 
Varre  had  promised  him  complete  free¬ 
dom. 

Testimony  developing  the  defense  con¬ 
tention  that  the  International  Paper  & 
Power  Company  was  involved  in  La¬ 
Varre’s  fight  on  South  Carolina  power 
interests  was  given  today  by  Wyatt  Tay¬ 
lor,  managing  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Record.  He  opened  by  explaining  that 
the  record,  one  of  the  three  South  Caro¬ 
lina  papers  still  under  LaVarre’s  pro¬ 
vince,  has  engaged  for  several  months  in 
an  active  campaign  against  the  Board 
River  Power  Company,  which  operates 
the  street  railways  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  the  issue  in¬ 
volved  removal  of  street  car  service, 
which  the  power  company  sought.  Under 
questioning  he  said  that  the  fight  affected 
the  l(Kal  company,  the  Columbia  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company,  the  Santee- 
Cooper  Power  interests,  among  them  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company.  All  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  were  generally  regarded  as  under 
the  same  ownership,  he  said. 

The  International  Paper  and  Power 
Company  contemplated  a  400,000,000 
k.w.h.  project  on  the  Santee  River  at 
the  same  time  Hall  and  I-aVarre  were 
sent  into  the  newspaper  field.  It  has 
already  been  brought  out.  The  project 
was  in  the  area  as  the  Hall,  Lavarre 
newspaper  circulations. 

At  that  point  a  letter  from  J.  C. 
McAuliffe,  associate  editor  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  to  Hall — later  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  paper  comiiany — was  intro¬ 
duced.  It  stated  that  after  a  survey  of 
LaVarre’s  handling  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  papers  he  was  convinced  a  “well- 
mapped  program  of  a  destructive  nature” 
had  been  launched.  LaVarre’s  stand 
against  power  interests  would  make  him 
the  “laughing  stock  of  South  Carolina, 
the  third  power  state  in  the  Uinon,”  he 
declared.  The  defense,  through  Mr. 
Taylor,  brought  out  that  the  policy  of  the 
record,  on  the  other  hand,  has  proven 
popular.  I>epositions  read  into  the  court 
record  by  counsel  for  LaVarre  have 
tended  to  show  that  when  LaVarre  sub- 
jxienaed  all  records  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  in  preparation  for  this 
suit,  officials  furnished  transcripts  that 
differed  in  “notations,  footings  and  head¬ 
ings”  from  the  general  ledgers.  The 
changes  indicated  by  the  defense  have 
been  substitution  of  “Hall  and  I^Varre” 
for  LaVarre  and  alteration  of  the  time 
limit  of  their  notes  from  two  years  to 
demand. 

Both  the  transcripts  furnished  by  the 
paper  company  and  photostatic  copies  of 
the  same  entries  on  the  ledgers  were 
introduced.  Reference  to  the  alterations 
was  contained  in  a  deposition  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Kiendl,  paper  company  lawyer,  who 
admitted  that  the  “notations,  footings 
and  headings  “differed,  but  denied  basic 
inaccuracies. 

In  consideration  of  previous  testimony 
that  LaVarre  altered  the  minutes  of  a 
stockholder’s  meeting  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  on  May  13,  by  eliminating 
reference  to  Hall.  The  defense  today 


between  counsel,  but  was  allowed  in  the 
court  record  tentatively.  During  the 
verbal  skirmish,  A.  B.  Lovett,  of  de¬ 
fense  counsel,  said : 

“We  interpret  the  evidence  already 
presented  in  this  case  to  show  that  Hall 
is  down  here  fighting  the  paper  com¬ 
pany’s  battle.  It  is  also  our  theory  that 
i'he  suit  was  brought  by  Hall  on  behalf 
of  the  power  company.”  He  stated  the 
defense  contention  was  that  after  the 
newspaper  inquiry  the  paper  company  has 
been  able  to  “seduce  his  (LaVarre’s) 
colleague”  in  an  attempt  to  wrest'  the 
four  papers  from  LaVarre.  In  another 
exchange  during  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Hearon,  who  followed  to  the  stand,  Mr. 
Lovett  stated  that'  the  defense  maintained 
l^aVarre’s  independence  brought  about 
the  break  with  the  paper  company,  caus¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  press  him  for  money 
when  “the  power  company  had  shown 
every  willingness  to  extend  the  payments 
two  years.”  The  real  issue  in  the  suit, 
he  said,  was  whether  it  was  brought  “in 
good  faith.” 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Hearon  dovetailed 
that  of  Mr.  McMaster.  Both  editors  stated 
they  would  never  have  considered  be¬ 
coming  connected  with  the  Hall-I^- 
varre  chain  if  they  had  known  of  its 
ownership.  Both  also  stated  I^Varre 
promised  them  after  the  Graustein  testi¬ 
mony  “free  and  untrammeled”  editorial 
control.  . 

Following  the  Washington  hearing. 


DOUG  AND  MARY  SCAN  NEW  TABLOID 


Mary  Pirkford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary’s  niere,  Cwynne  Pirkford, 
stopped  off  in  Chicago  just  in  time  to  see  the  first  edition  of  the  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated  Times,  the  windy  city’s  new  picture  tabloid  which  made  its  initial 
appearance  Sept.  3. 
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QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  DETROIT 
DAILIES  TO  BE  MADE  BY  A.  A.  A.  A. 

Newspapers  Cooperating  in  Survey  of  Circulations — Dr.  Daniel 
Starch  to  Direct  Collection  of  Data — Work 
Begins  Oct.  1 


A  QUALITATIVE  analysis  of  the 
circulations  of  Detroit  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  be  begun  before  Oct.  1 
under  the  joint 
auspices  of  De¬ 
troit  newspapers 
themselves  and 
the  American 
Association  o  f 
Advertisin  g 
Agencies.  The 
Detroit  News 
and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  have 
already  agreed  to 
take  part,  ac¬ 
cording  to  F,  R. 
Gamble,  secretary 
of  the  A.  A.  A. 
A.,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  arranging  for  the  survey. 

The  study  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  director  of  the 
research  department  of  the  association. 
It  will  follow  the  general  plan  of  a 
similar  qualitative  analysis  made  last 
year  of  newspaper  circulations  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  The  A.  A.  A.  A. 
is  contributing  the  services  of  Dr. 
Starch  and  his  organization,  while  the 
newspapers  concerned  are  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  actiul  canvass  and  the  expenses 
of  the  supervisor.  Following  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  the  New  York  City  survey, 
the  results  will  be  made  available  to 
members  of  the  association  and  to  the 
newspapers  which  take  part,  but  will  not 
be  given  general  circulation. 

A  similar  analysis  is  expected  to  begin 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Oct.  1, 
although  plans  for  this  have  not  been 
carried  as  far  as  in  the  case  of  Detroit. 
The  Washington  Star,  Post,  and  News 
have  already  agreed  to  participate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Gamble. 

The  movement  is  sponsored  by  the 
agency  association  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  its  members  with  unbiased  in¬ 
formation  which  they  need  in  order  to 
go  beyond  the  totals  of  circulation  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  A.  B.  C.,  and  the  analyses 
furnished  by  individual  newspapers, 
which  are  frequently  discounted  as  com¬ 
ing  from  interested  parties. 

According  to  Mr.  Gamble,  the  sooner 
the  movement  spreads  to  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  nation,  the  better  pleased 
will  be  the  authorities  of  the  association, 
although  of  course  no  great  number  of 
cities  can  be  covered  at  once.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  also  gCMng  on  with  publishers 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  at  present. 

There  are  four  main  points  in  the 
analysis  of  circulations.  In  the  first, 
readers  are  divided  according  to  income 
groups.  In  the  second  place,  the  number 
of  men  and  women  readers  is  determined. 
The  third  phase  is  a  study  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  a  city  who  read  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  as  opposed  to  foreign- 
language  newspapers.  The  fourth  point 
is  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which  news¬ 
papers  duplicate  each  other  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  the  most  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  division  of  readers  by 
income  groups. 

Mr.  Gamble  pointed  out,  however, 
that  high  incomes  were  not  necessarily 
the  chief  consideration  in  determining 
where  advertising  should  be  place.  In 
pushing  the  sales  of  an  article  selling  at 
a  low  price,  for  example,  the  newspapers 
reaching  readers  of  smaller  incomes 
might  well  be  given  preference.  The 
main  thing,  he  said,  was  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  placing  the  advertising  should  have 
the_  fullest  information  possible  upon 
which  to  base  their  selections. 

“The  plan  is  of  advantage  to  all  the 
advertising  factors — the  publisher,  the 
advertiser,  and  the  agency,”  said  Mr. 
Gamble.  “We  are  all  concerned  with  a 
common  problem,  that  of  making  adver¬ 
tising  pay.  If  it  does,  then  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  happy,  the  agency  man  is 
happy,  the  publisher  is  happy.  The 


newspaper,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  should 
be  the  party  most  concerned  about  get¬ 
ting  the  right  kind  of  advertising — ad¬ 
vertising  that  can  pay  its  way.” 

The  survey  plan  as  worked  out  in  the 
New  York  analysis  was  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  newspaper  readers 
in  all  districts  of  the  city  and  its  sub¬ 
urbs,  with  the  early  figures  checked 
against  later  returns,  and  with  still 
later  returns  checked  against  the  totals 
already  available,  until  it  became  obvious 
that  a  continuation  of  the  canvassing 
would  not  materially  alter  the  results 
obtained.  When  the  matter  is  presented 
to  a  group  of  newspaper  publishers,  the 
first  question  is  usually  as  to  the  number 
of  readers  to  be  studied,  but  according 
to  statisticians  it  has  been  proved  advis¬ 
able  not  to  set  a  definite  figure  in 
advance. 


1.  N.  S.  EXECUTIVES  PROMOTED 

Barry  Faris,  general  news  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service  and 
George  T.  Hargreaves,  general  business 
manager,  have  both  been  appointed  vice- 
presidents  of  the  International  News 
Service  Corporation,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  I.  N.  S.  offices 
.^pt.  12. 


NEW  WEEKLY  STARTS 


Marc  Rose  Managing  Editor  of 
McGraw-Hill’s  Business  Week 

The  Business  Week,  a  new  national 
business  magazine,  published  by  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publications,  Inc.,  made  its 
appearance  on  newsstands.  Sept.  9.  It  is 
announced  by  McGraw-Hill  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Magazine  of  Business, 
old-established  monthly  which  made  its 
last  appearance  in  August.  Marc  Rose, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner,  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Jay  E.  Mason,  with  the  McGraw- 
Hill  organization  since  1915  is  sales 
manager. 

Mr.  Rose  has  been  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  since  he  left  Waukegan,  III., 
his  birthplace,  to  work  on  newspapers  in 
Joliet,  Ill.,  Memphis,  New  Orleans  and 
Atlanta.  From  1915  to  1920  he  was  with 
the  New  York  Press,  New  York  Sun 
and  New  York  Herald.  Following  this 
he  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  executive 
manager  of  International  News  Service. 
He  resigned  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  to  join  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publications. 


RUE  FLYING  OVER  SYRIA 

Larry  Rue,  Chicago  Tribune  foreign 
correspondent,  is  piloting  an  airplane 
from  Turkey  over  Syria,  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt  and  Algeria  to  Morocco  and  the 
At'las  mountains  on  the  west,  in  an  air 
inspection  tour  of  Turkey  and  the  man¬ 
dates  in  Asia  Minor  and  north  Africa. 


WILD  RUMORS  HAMPER 
CHINA  WAR  COVERAGE 


Lack  of  TraasmUtion  Facilities  aad 
Difficulties  of  Language  Make 
Reporting  Sino-Russian  Dis¬ 
pute  Difficult 


By  Miles  W.  Vaughn 
United  Press  Correspondent 

Newspaper  correspondents  in  North 
Manchuria  covering  the  developments 
in  the  Sino-Russian  controversy  which 
have  followed  seizure  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  by  the  Chinese 
cause  of  alleged  use  of  its  organization 
by  Soviet  Russia  for  Bolshevik  propa¬ 
ganda,  have  faced  one  of  the  hardest  jobs 
of  reporting  that  could  be  imagined. 

Harbin  itself  has  been  a  hot-bed  of 
rumors  where  at  times  it  was  all  but  im¬ 
possible  to  get  at  the  truth.  In  addition 
the  scene  of  most  of  the  border  clashes 
between  the  military  patrols  of  the  two 
powers  has  been  in  the  region  of  Man- 
chouli,  eastern  terminus  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  line,  where  it  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trans-Siberian  Railway, 
and  Pogranitchnaya,  western  terminus, 
where  the  Chinese  Eastern  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ussuri  railway.  These 
towns  are  connected  with  Harbin  by  a 
single  telegraph  which  has  been  over¬ 
worked  m^ing  the  transmission  of  mes¬ 
sages  very  slow. 

Once  news  is  collected  in  Harbin  its 
transmission  to  relay  points  such  as 
Tokyo,  London,  Shanghai  and  New 
York,  is  most'  difficult.  United’  Press 
frequently  has  had  to  translate  its  Eng¬ 
lish  language  dispatches  from  Manchouli 
and  Pogranitchnaya  into  Japanese  in 
Harbin  and  then  telephone  them  to  the 
Japanese  telegraph  station  in  Changchun 
where  they  can  be  re-translated  back 
into  English  for  transmission  to  world 
distribution  points.  English  messages 
cannot  be  telephoned  over  the  Harbin- 
Changchun  line,  which  the  Japanese  have 
leased,  because  the  operators  understand 
little  English. 

The  wildest  rumors  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  border  towns  daily,  with  re¬ 
ports  of  severe  fighting  which,  when  in¬ 
vestigated,  nearly  always  have  proved  of 
little  or  no  importance. 

The  border  line  between  Manchuria 
and  Russia  at  many  points  long  has  been 
vague  and  in  dispute  between  the  two 
countries.  Thus  Russians  have  fired  on 
Chinese  patrols  claiming  they  were  in 
Russian  territory,  while  the  Russians 
have  been  fired  on  by  Chinese  who 
claimed  the  territory  belongs  to  them. 
In  view  of  the  wild  nature  of  the  cop- 
try  and  the  conflicting  boundary  claims 
it  seems  marvellous  that  clashes  have  not 
been  more  frequent. 

The  nature  of  the  terrain,  in  event 
Russian  troops  should  invade  Manchu¬ 
ria  from  either  Pogranitchnaya  or  Man¬ 
chouli  (sometimes  spelled  Manchuli)  is 
well  suited  to  defence.  It  is  spotted  with 
.sand  dunes  and  hillocks  which  would 
offer  excellent'  machine  gun  nests.  The 
most  likely  weapon  for  an  offensive, 
according  to  military  experts,  would  be 
tanks  which  could  operate  freely  as  the 
country  is  open. 

In  Harbin  and  throughout  North 
Manchuria  there  have  been  increasing 
acts  of  violence.  Red  terrorists  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Soviet  Russia  bombing 
trains,  tearing  up  rails  and  setting  fire 
to  railway  property.  White  Russians 
have  retaliated  by  murdering  and  beat¬ 
ing  Reds  and  raiding  Soviet  villages 
along  the  border.  Bandit  organizations, 
which  long  have  been  active  in  North 
Manchuria,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  situation  to  increase  their 
activity. 


BENTON  PROMOTED 

Ralph  W.  Benton,  for  years  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  who  left  for 
Boston  on  Thursday  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  American. 
Benton  has  served  on  the  Times  for  over 
12  years,  having  come  up  from  the  rim 
of  the  copy  desk. 


UTILITY  PROPAGANDA  HEARINGS  TO  BE 
RESUMED  AT  WASHINGTON 

Probe  Into  Methods  Used  by  Electric  Bond  to  Influence  Public 
Opinion  to  be  Conducted  Within  10  Days — Judge’s 
Decision  Aids  Inquiry 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  a  Publisher 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  10. — Hearings  Joint  Ccunmittee  of 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 


probe  of  public  utility  propaganda  will 
probably  be  resumed  within  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

Judge  Robert  E.  Healy,  chief  counsel 
for  the  commission,  and  other  members 
of  the  legal  staff  are  now  working  on 
the  procedure  in  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  case  and  were  not  prepared  to 
announce  definitely  when  they  would 
again  call  witnesses  to  tell  of  the  efforts 
of  the  public  utility  companies  and 
organizations  to  control  public  opinion. 

Announcement  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  next  step  in  the  Electric 
Bond  &  Share  case  is  expected  on  Sept. 
16  or  shortly  thereafter.  Federal  Judge 
Knox’s  decision  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  held  that  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Company  had  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  its  representatives  by  Judge 
Healy  in  carrying  out  the  Senate  reso¬ 
lution  for  the  power  probe,  but  that  it 
did  not  have  to  produce  the  papers  and 
books  of  the  corporation  demanded  in 
the  subpoenas  issued  by  the  commission 
to  the  company’s  officers.  Thus  it  is 
possible  that  either  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  both  may  choose  to  appeal  to  higher 
courts  from  Judge  Knox’s  decision. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  legal 
questions  involved  in  this  case  will  be 
determined  by  Judge  Healy  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  a  few  days,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mission  will  then  announce  resumption 
of  public  hearings  on  power  propaganda 
beginning  either  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  of  Sept.  16-21  or  early  the  next 
week.  No  indication  of  the  first  witnes¬ 
ses  to  be  called  then  was  given. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  has  adopted  a 
resolution  which  will  enable  the  Senate 
and  the  public — particularly  the  future 
public — to  learn  more  of  the  evidence  of 
public  utility  propaganda  placed  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commissiem.  The 
exhibits  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  the 


National  Utility 
Associations,  the  various  state  and 
regional  public  utility  bureaus,  and 
utility  companies  contain  the  most  reveal¬ 
ing  part  of  the  evidence.  These  exhibits 
are  not  printed  with  the  transcript  of 
the  testimony  sent  to  the  Senate  and 
printed  as  Senate  documents.  Thus  any 
one  reading  these  volumes  in  the  future 
would  not  get  a  complete  picture  of  the 
investigation,  as  only  such  parts  of  the 
exhibits  as  are  read  by  the  counsel  in 
questioning  the  witness  are  included  in 
the  transcript. 

Senator  George  W.  Norris  of  Ne¬ 
braska  introduced  and  the  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  requiring  that  pertinent 
parts  of  all  exhibits  be  printed  in  the 
interim  reports  submitted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  Senate,  so  that 
a  complete  record  of  the  epochal  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  available. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  seek  to  learn  the  auth¬ 
orship  of  the  “confidential  summary  with 
suggestions  on  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  and  its  administration,”  purporting 
to  be  distributed  among  utility  execu¬ 
tives.  This  “confidential  summary”  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  power  companies  were 
seeking  to  prevent  true  and  complete 
valuation  of  their  properties  developed 
under  Federal  license  with  a  view  to 
inflating  their  valuations  for  recapture 
purposes  at  the  expiration  of  their  50- 
year  licenses.  It  also  indicated  that  the 
utility  executives  were  seeking  to  oust 
William  V.  King,  chief  accountant  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  to 
control  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
secretary  to  succeed  O.  C.  Merrill.  F.  E. 
Bonner  was  appointed  as  his  successor, 
when  Merrill  resigned  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  World  Power  Conference, 
an  organization  of  utility  companies. 

This  “confidential  summary”  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  Washington 
bureaus  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Esvning  News,  and  the  Federated  Press. 


Dx.  Dahikl  Staxch 
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Newspaper  Circulation  Sells  Directly  Advertised  Items,  and  It  Also  Produces  Through  Its  Drawing 

Power  Definitely  Increased  Sales  Throughout  Store 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


This  is  the  second  article  by  Mr.  Hubbart,  who  has  for  more  than 
20  years  been  engaged  in  general  advisory  work  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  stores  subscribing  to  the  Dry  Goods  Ek;onomigt.  Through  its  retail 
advertising  research  bureau,  he  has  studied  the  specific  problems  of  retailers, 
usually  with  reference  to  their  use  of  the  circulation  pulling  power  of  news¬ 
papers,  their  use  of  space,  the  response  they  ought  to  receive  from  a  given 
population  compared  with  that  actually  received,  etc.  In  this  research,  retail¬ 
ers  have  furnished  actual  specimens  of  their  copy,  with  full  circumstances  of 
its  use,  several  hundred  stores  and  50  newspapers  supplying  such  material. 

Mr.  Hubbart  is  technical  adviser  to  some  400  stores  on  specialized  problems, 
concerning  the  use  of  newspaper  space  for  various  specific  purposes.  This 
“trouble-shooting”  has  brought  to  light  not  only  the  merchant's  but  also 
the  publisher's  side  of  the  space  question.  His  special  study  is  consumer 
demand  and  his  wide  range  of  experience  has  informed  him  that  newspaper 
advertising  can  best  be  used  to  affect  it. 

The  articles  which  will  appear  every  tveek  are  drawn  from  actual  incidents 
submitted  to  Mr.  Hubbart  by  stores  or  newspapers  and  have  been  traced 
through  from  first  suggestion  to  final  result. 


Newspaper  circulation  acts  in  two 
ways  to  bring  whatever  daily  sales 
results  a  retail  store  gets  from  a  given 
amount  of  space.  Rather,  it  has  two 
actions  on  a  day’s  sales  volume,  both 
with  a  common  origin  but  as  different  in 
effect  as  two  kind  of  currents  pulsating 
through  the  same  wire.  And  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  two  effects  is  worth 
money  to  the  space  salesman  on  any 
newspaper,  and  particularly  on  a  news¬ 
paper  that  must  compete  with  one  of 
about  even  circulation  and  practically 
identical  editorial  character. 

An  electrical  analog  will  illustrate 
the  two  effects  and  their  relation  to  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  for  the  advertiser. 

Assume  that  the  generating  force  of  a 
specific  newspaper  (the  dynamo)  con¬ 
sists  of  the  character  of  the  paper  as  to 
news,  editorial,  features — everything  that 
makes  up  the  confidence  and  standing 
of  the  paper  with  the  reading  public;  its 
circulation,  100,000  copies,  represents  the 
wire— the  carrying  or  reaching  element 
of  the  paper — and  the  degree  of  respon¬ 
siveness  to  advertised  offerings  of  a 
store  represents  voltage  expressed  in  ac¬ 
tual  returns,  say  for  argument’s  sake, 
$1,400  of  a  $5,600  day’s  total  sales,  is 
the  voltage. 

The  point  to  illustrate  now  is  the  two 
kinds  of  action  in  the  circulation.  These 
are  best  designated  as  dratving-power 
and  selling-power,  two  terms  that  will  be 
more  commonly  used  by  both  publishers 
and  advertisers  as  research  tends  to  put 
newspaper  advertising  and  its  results  on 
something  approaching  a  scientific  basis. 

Using  the  above  example  ($5,600 
store  total  sales — of  which  $1,400  is 
done  by  advertised  departments)  draw¬ 
ing-power  of  circulation  is  registered  by 
the  number  of  people  whose  purchases 
of  advertised  items  produced  the  $1,400 
in  sales  transactions,  as  represented  by 
salesslips  of  advertised  departments. 
The  $1,400  volume  may  represent  200 
customers  or  700,  depending  on  whether 
each  purchase  per  customer  is  small  or 
large.  Whichever  it  is  if  no  lower  than 
200  or  as  high  as  700,  one  thing  is  indis¬ 
putably  proved:  the  paper  h^  a  high 
degree  of  reader  interest.  That  is  what 
drawing-power  is,  and  what  it  proves. 

Selling-poiver,  using  the  same  example, 
is  evidenced  by  the  relation  of  sales  of 
the  twelve  advertised  items  to  the  total 
returns  on  advertised  departments.  If 
these  items  do  $200  of  the  $1,400  adver¬ 
tised  total,  non-advertised  returns  are 
$1,200. 

The  respective  amounts  are  unimpor¬ 
tant.  They  could  be  twice  the  size  or 
half  the  size.  What  counts  is  the  ratio 
or  relation.  In  this  instance  it  is  $2  to 
$7,  and  the  actual  example  (the  figures 
are  changed  but  kept  in  proportional 
relation)  represents  one  day’s  results  out 
of  a  20-day  check  for  a  store  on  a  single 
New  York  City  morning  paper,  which 
ranks  in  both  drawing  and  selling-power 
among  the  first  ten  in  the  country,  and 
is  the  leader  by  all  odds  among  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  papers  if  gauged  on 
the  measure  shown  above — a  measure  of 
actual  performance  in  moving  goods. 

Yet,  not  as  many  department  stores  as 
should  use  this  paper,  and  its  national 
linage  has  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 

The  main  point  in  making  this  refer¬ 
ence  is  that  the  space  salesman  on  this 
paper  cannot  ordinarily  prove  its  worth 
as  a  sales-getting  medium  anv  more 
definitely  than  to  refer  to  consistent 
users  over  a  term  of  years, — usually  a 
fruitless  argument  to  the  advertiser  of 
a  new  or  different  product — describe  its 
wins,  if  any,  in  circulation;  enlarge  on 
its  increases  in  different  classifications  of 
business,  and  so  on.  These  arguments 
any  paper  can  make  and  all  do  make 
them. 

To  the  possible  reaction  “why  the 
technical  hair-splitting  with  reference  to 
two  kinds  of  circulation  action?  Why 


not  just  say  it’s  a  good  newspaper? 
Why  not  merely  say  it  sells  goods?” 
the  answer  is: 

Any  good  newspaper  will  sell  goods 
once  the  advertiser  begins  to  use  space 
in  the  right  way  in  it. 

But  the  solicitor’s  job  is  to  convince 
the  advertiser  about  the  merits  of  his 
paper  in  terms  with  which  the  advertiser 
is  familiar.  Department  store  owners, 
esi«cially  the  large  merchants  in  large 
cities,  are  generally  familiar  with  direct 
returns  and  returns  influenced  by  fea¬ 
tured  values  at  other  prices.  But  few  of 
the  large  merchants  and  none  of  the 
smaller  ones  in  cities  of  50  to  80,000 
population  are  any  too  familiar  with  what 
circulation  really  does,  how  it  acts  or 
how  to  make  the  action  more  consist¬ 
ently  productive  of  results. 

When  a  space  salesman,  whose  paper 
is  off  the  “big  stores’  ”  list  or  is  on  it 
only  now  and  then,  can  point  to  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  items  in  another  paper — the  fa¬ 
vored  paper — and  talk  in  store  terms  of 
how  the  selection  would  draw  relatively 
in  his  paper,  he  has  a  chance  for  busi¬ 
ness.  He  can  offer  definite  suggestions, 
proffer  appropriate  facts,  recommend 
helpful  space  and  copy  ideas  with  mer¬ 


chandising  juice  behind  them.  He  can 
convince  the  management  of  the  big 
store  that  newspaper  advertising  is  in  no 
sense  a  subtle  kind  of  magic  magnifi¬ 
cently  potent  to  produce  sales,  but 
strangely  elusive  to  attempts  to  describe 
its  effect  or  measure  its  force.  He  can 
point  to  a  specific  selection  of  items,  as 
shown  in  the  box,  and  say  “When  a 
combination  like  that  goes  in  my  paper 
in  six  columns  of  space  it  rides  right 
into  the  homes  of  100, (X)0  subscribers 
and  is  read  by  an  average  of  3.2  supple¬ 
mentary  readers  (people  in  the  family 
other  than  the  name  on  the  subscription 
blank)  all  of  whom  need  and  buy  goods 
every  day.  And  our  circulation  is  a  liv¬ 
ing,  pulsating  force,  not  merely  a  100,000- 
unit  mechanism.  Every  copy  of  our 
paper  has  the  same  character  and  influ¬ 
ence  that  the  100,000  have.  Prove  it  for 
yourself.  Check  the  drawing-power  ef¬ 
fect  by  counting  transactions,  check  the 
selling-power  by  comparing  the  dollar 
volume  of  advertised  items  to  total  ad¬ 
vertised  department  returns.” 

After  a  while  the  head  of  the  big 
store  will  listen.  He  knows,  too,  that 
his  volume  comes  from  people,  not  trees, 
people  who  read  newspapers,  and  the 


faster  they  come  the  lower  his  advertis¬ 
ing  cost. 

Next  article:  How  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  a  page  of  space  in  your  paper. 


HUGE  PARADE  CLIMAX 
OF  GARDEN  CAMPAIGN 


236  Separate  Units  and  80  Flower 
Floats  in  Clereland  Plain  Dealer 
Pageant — Linked  With  Air 
Races 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  units, 
ranging  in  size  from  children’s  bicycles 
to  marching  bodies  of  500  men  and  in¬ 
cluding  80-odd  flower  floats,  were  as¬ 
sembled  by  John  A.  Crawford,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  agricultural  and  gar¬ 
den  editor,  at  the  opening  ceremony  of 
the  National  Air  Races  and  Aeronautical 
Exposition  in  Oeveland,  Aug.  24. 

(ionceived  as  the  mobile  exposition  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  Greater  Cleveland 
landscape  campaign,  it  was  joined  to  the 
•Air  Races  to  give  it  a  place  to  go.  The 
psychology  of  the  town  was  with  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Bellamy,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  who  spoke  at  a 
prize  presentation  ceremony. 

The  flower  floats  were  built  with  “75 
per  cent  natural  flowers  and  g'-<*enery,” 
according  to  the  float  design  censors’ 
rules.  Artificial  flowers  were  barred. 
Advertising  on  floats  was  limited  to  the 
name  of  the  firm.  Float  costs  ranged 
from  $20  to  $1,800,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  one  did  not  win  the  grand  prize. 

Crawford  was  general  chairman  of  the 
committees  in  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  pageant. 


STARTS  NEW  STYLE  SERVICE 


Chicago  Daily  Now*  Stressing  Spe¬ 
cially  Designed  Fashion 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Sept.  7  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  style  service  for  women. 
Twice  a  week,  in  the  Wednesday  Mid¬ 
week  Features  section  and  the  Saturday 
photogravure  section,  the  paper  publishes 
a  full  page  of  pictures  of  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  created  by  well  known  designers 
and  selected  for  Chicago  stores  and 
shops. 

A  Chicago  fashion  board  augments  an 
international  fashion  forum  which  passes 
on  the  garments  chosen  for  the  service. 
On  the  Chicago  board,  in  addition  to 
several  well-known  society  women,  are 
Mrs.  Jessie  Ozias  Donahue,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News;  Mrs.  Margaret  Mann 
Crolius,  dramatic  editor;  Miss  June 
Provines,  staff  writer  and  columnist ; 
and  Jens  Eriksen,  art  director. 


MACHINIST  WINS  PRAISE 

A  machinist  who  left  his  bed  at  2 
a.  m.  to  work  for  four  hours  repairing  a 
metal  pot  pump  in  the  plant  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle -News  re¬ 
cently  won  first  page  recognition  in  a 
boxed  “thank  you”  which  heralded  him 
as  the  hero  who  made  possible  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  on  that  day.  The 
Eagle-News  plant  was  crippled  at  press 
time  when  the  metal  pot  pump  “froze” 

recently.  - 

NEW  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
The  Colusa  (Cal.)  Daily  ^  Herald 
started  publication  recently.  It  is  owned 
by  M.  L.  Wilson  and  M.  E.  Holloway, 
who  have  published  the  paper  since_  1916 
as  a  tri-weekly.  Wilmer  G.  Brill  is 
news  editor  and  Floyd  McCue  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


PRESENTS  AIR  PHOTOS 

A  rotogravure  .supplement  showing 
views  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  from  the  air 
was  issued  Aug.  25  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  Sunday  Record. 


ARTICLE  II 

SELECTION  OF  ADVERTISED  ITEMS  TO  ILLUSTRATE 
DUAL  EFFECT  OF  CIRCULATION  ON  DAY’S 
VOLUME 

Factors  — 

CIRCULATION :  100,000  (morning  paper) 

SIZE  OF  SPACE:  6  full  columns 

TOTAL  STORE  SALES  (40  departments) .  $5,600 


12  of  the  40  departments  were  advertised,  each  represented  in 
space  hy  a  single  item  and  price,  drew  this  much  of  total .  $1,400 


Dresses 
Blouses 
Millinery 

Silks 

Wash  goods 
Fahric  gloves 


Group  A 


Group  B 


Art  goods 
Upholstery 
Leather  goods 

Handbags 
Luggage 
Undermuslins 


Group  C 


Group  D 


Of  the  $1,400  these  twelve  items,  priced  and  featured  in  space, 
drew  . 
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DRAWING  or  PULLING  POWER  is  shown  by  fact  that  12  advertised 
departments  did  one-fourth  of  volume. 

SELLING  POWER  is  shown  by  fart  that  half  the  advertised  volume  came 
in  on  specifically  featured  items  and  prices. 

DRAWING  POWER  registers  people  as  represented  by  sales  transactions 
and  proves  high  degree  of  reader  interest. 

SHILLING  POWER  registers  dollar  volume  as  represented  by  money 
spent  for  advertised  items,  and  proves  vitality  of  circulation  —  reader 
confidence. 


I 


mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


l^OMANCE  ill  journalism  is  strikingly 
portrayed  in  the  comparatively  brief 
but  stirring  business  experience  of  Har¬ 
lan  Guyant  Palmer,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen.  It 
almost  seems  like  aping  Horatio  Alger, 
to  set  down,  in  a  sentence,  the  “feature 
story”  of  this  young  man’s  achievement. 

It  reads  like  this : 

“At  the  age  of  25,  Harlan  G.  Palmer 
bought  and  managed  a  newspaper  in¬ 
vestment  that  stood  him  $2,150;  twenty- 
four  years  later,  he  became  the  president 
of  the  board  of  an  institution  that  repre¬ 
sents,  in  money  and  credit,  more  than 
$200,000,000 !” 

In  the  interim,  spreads  the  continuity 
of  dramatic  episodes  that  goes  to  furnish 
a  traveler’s  guide  for  other  newspaper 
owners.  In  a  word  or  two,  the  story  un¬ 
folds  about  like  this : 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  of  near¬ 
pioneers  in  LeRoy,  Minn.,  March  19, 

1885.  His  father  was  a  lumber  and  coal 
merchant.  Harlan  shoveled  coal  out  of 
flat  cars  for  his  father  at  ten  cents  a 
ton,  when  he  was  old  enough  to  do  the 
work.  When  he  grew  older  the  desire 
for  an  education  dominated  him.  With 
his  savings  and  his  father’s  aid,  he  at¬ 
tend^  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

During  each  vacation,  he  worked  and 
saved  to  pay  his  way  during  the  next 
year.  He  got  the  “smell  of  printer’s 
ink,"  while  acting  as  janitor  of  a  print¬ 
ing  shop  in  Minneapolis,  during  one 
winter  term.  Upon  his  return  for  the 
summer,  he  purchased  the  LeRoy 
(Minn.)  Independent,  agreeing  to  pay 
$2,150  for  the  plant,  $150  down  and  $100 
a_  month.  The  weekly  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  fifteen  years  when  he  took 
it  over. 

“I_  had  one  printer,”  Mr.  Palmer  says, 

“while  I  was  the  editor,  publisher,  re¬ 
porter  and  manager.  I  made  all  the 
trains,  wrote  all  the  news  and  handled 
the  collections.  I  carried  on  until  1907, 
whOT  my  father  and  mother  moved  to 
California  to  better  father’s  health. 

Then  I  had  to  take  over  and  manage  the 
coal  and  lumber  business  as  well.  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  purchaser  in  1908,  Ralph  Pres¬ 
cott,  now  somewhere  in  Idaho,  selling 
out  to  him  at  the  same  price  I  had  paid. 

Then  I  went  to  California,  stopping  in 
Pasadena,  where  my  folks  had  made 
their  home.”  'The  LeRoy  Independent 
survives  to  this  day. 

Scouting  around  Southern  California, 

Palmer  discovered  that  two  papers  in 
Hollywood,  the  Sentinel  and  Citizen, 
had  been  consolidated  about  six  months 
prior  to  his  arrival.  Investigating  the 
venture,  young  Palmer  persuaded  his 
father  to  join  him  in  purchasing  the 
Citiien,  as  it  was  then  called,  which  they 
did,  paying  $4,000  for  the  plant.  The 
Citizen  then  had  a  circulation  of  1,800. 

W.  C.  Parcher  w’as  the  original  owner. 

Parchcr  still  owns  a  newspaper  at  In¬ 
dependence,  Cal.,  and  a  printing  plant  at  !>pecially  draum  for  Editok  &  PuBLiSHEt  by  Seymour  Marcus. 

Bishop,  Cal.  The  Citizen  was  then  a 

weeklv.  hazardous  task  of  editing  and  publishing  years  he  occupied  this  place  and  resigned 

“When  I  had  gone  over  our  circula-  a  weekly  paper.  After  two  years  at  law  at  the  end  of  1920.  Hollywood  was  then 
tion  list  and  found  that  many  of  the  school,  he  took  the  state  bar  examina-  a  part  of  Los  Angeles, 
readers  were  delinquent  or  deadheads.”  tion,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1912  and  The  year  1920  was  a  busy  one  for  Mr. 
Mr.  Palmer  explains,  “I  established  the  opened  the  first  law  office  in  Hollywo<^.  Palmer.  He  was  engaged  in  the  inter¬ 
policy  of  demanding  pay  for  the  paper.  Meanwhile,  he  kept  the  Citizen  on  its  esting  and  arduous  work  of  erecting  a 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  state  the  feet,  getting  from  it  the  funds  for  his  four-story  plant  for  the  Citizen,  as  well 
facts,  my  circulation  dropped  to  SOiO,  but  college  training  and  later  gaining  funds  as  changing  the  weekly  into  a  daily.  At 
I  stuck  to  the  policy.”  from  law  practice  to  keep  the  paper  this  time,  the  weekly  had  a  paid  circula- 

The  (Titizen  was  printed  on  an  old  publishing.  tion  of  2,200.  On  the  day  of  the  change 

cylinder  press,  which  was  discarded  im-  Along  in  1915,  a  Minneapolis  man  to  a  daily,  the  circulation  reached  4,000. 
mediately.  A  modern  press  was  installed  came  to  Hollywood  with  his  daughter,  Mr.  Palmer^  explains  this  phenomenal 
and  the  new  enterprise  was  launched  Ethelwyn  Hunkins.  Mr.  Palmer  be-  jurnp  over  night  by  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
under  stressful  conditions  of  dwindling  came  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hunkins  and  scription  campaign  had  lieen  going  on 
circulation  and  heavy  cost  of  a  new  then  the  daughter.  In  April  of  that  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  change, 
business.  ’The  young  editor,  in  view  of  year,  the  young  people  were  married.  "It  was  at  this  time,”  Mr.  Palmer  ad- 
these  difficulties,  put  out  an  anchor  to  I^ter  that  year,  in  October,  Mr.  Palmer  mits,  “that  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind 
the  windward  by  entering  the  studv  of  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  for  definitely,  whether  I  would  follow  the 
law  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali-  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  The  board  of  newspaper  business  or  become  a  lawyer, 
fomia.  He  tried  out  three  stunts  in  this  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  county  It  didn’t  take  long  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
adventure ;  first,  attending  classes  in  the  recognized  the  yoimg  attorney  and  news-  sion.  I  decided,  without  a  regret,  that  I 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon;  sec-  paper  man  and  the  rugged  qualities  he  loved  the  newspaper  business  more  than 
ond,  late  afternoon  and  evening  and  possessed,  by  this  action.  His  term  of  I  did  the  law.  Then  and  there  I  de- 
third,  evening  classes  only.  The  two  lat-  office  expired  in  1918  and  he  was  elected  cided  to  devote  the  balance  of  my  life  to 
ter  plans  enabled  him  to  continue  the  by  direct  vote  of  the  pet  pie.  For  four  the  publishing  business.” 


By  LEW  HEAD 


HARLAN  G.  PALMER 
Ekiitor  and  Publisher 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen 
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Tempo  ♦♦♦ 


One  of  the  country’s  most  important  newspaper 
chains  needed  a  manager.  But  the  man  who  was 
approached  is  said  to  have  shaken  his  head: 
‘‘Your  papers  are  out  of  tune  with  the  time.” 
What  a  volume  of  comment — for,  lacking  the 
spirit  of  tempo,  failing  to  gear  in  with  events  as 
they  happen,  a  publication  is  a  newspaper  no 
longer.  When  readers  begin  to  say,  “I’ve  read 
that  before”,  or  “I  heard  that  some  time  ago”, 
the  newspaper  is  only  a  purveyor  of  history.  And 
the  world  lives  today.  Its  choice  of  newspaper 
is  that  which  reflects  what  is  new. 


Paradoxically  enough,  the  older  a  genuine 
newspaper  in  years,  the  younger  it  is  in  reflect¬ 
ing  a  world’s  daily  activities.  Just  as  the  64  years 
of  The  Florida  Times-Union  have  seen  many 
experiments  arise  and  fall,  have  seen  many 
oddities  flame  and  flicker;  so  the  experience 
and  observations  of  years  naturally  bring  clearer 
insight  into  newspaper  making,  develop  keener 
vision  of  methods  which  win  and  hold  readers. 
A  birdseye  view  from  the  height  of  long  service 
provides  special  advantages  to  a  newspaper 
which  is  sincere  in  its  policies  and  purposes. 


♦ 


Repretcnted  NationaUy  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc.  (Formerly  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company) 
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15,000  BOYS  PARTICIPATED  IN  BASEBALL 
LEAGUE  BACKED  BY  N.  Y.  AMERICAN 


4,000  Separate  Games  Played  at  Recreation  Centers  Under 
Leadership  of  Junior  Activities  Department — 

Prizes  Given  by  Big  Leaguers 

By  GEORGE  H.  MAINES 

General  Promotion  Department,  New  York  American 


The  time  to  start  to  get  permanent 
readers  for  a  newspaper  is  with  the 
child.  And  if  a  newspaper  really  renders 
a  service  to  youth  they  will  buy  that 
service,  or  see  that  their  father  or 
mother,  or  some  members  of  the  family 
does.  And  a  twelve  to  sixteen-year-old 
boy  or  girl  will  soon  learn  which  daily 
newspaper  is  interested  in  them  and  will 
follow  loyally  that  daily,  and  will 
herald  its  accomplishment. 

This  boy  and  girl  field  is  not  exactly 
new  in  the  newspaper  profession,  but  it 
is,  as  yet,  undeveloped.  The  boy  and 
girl  can  be  talked  to  and  should  be, 
through  a  daily  column,  and  they  will 
read  that  column  in  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  interest  in  it  for  them. 

If  the  funny  pages  and  comic  strips 
hold  a  daily  interest  for  juniors  why 
can't  an  interesting  daily  column  at¬ 
tract?  Nobody  in  the  daily  press  has 
ever  talked  editorially,  newsily,  and 
pictorially  to  a  child  mind  in  a  serious 
way  about  the  things  they  are  familiar 
with,  junior  baseball,  junior  aviation, 
swimming,  basketball,  field  day  activities 
—all  conducive  to  health.  The  idea  is 
sound  because  it  ties  a  newspaper  em¬ 
ploying  this  idea  to  the  home,  to  school 
and  civic  bodies,  and  to  welfare  associa¬ 
tions. 

And  through  the  daily  newspaper  giv¬ 
ing  space  to  heralding  and  sponsoring 
such  a  movement  it  renders  a  service 
to  the  child,  to  the  home,  and  to  the 
community.  In  order  to  interest  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  a  plan  there  is  no 
better  medium  than  a  daily  newspaper 
to  exploit  it. 

The  New  York  American  has  taken 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  organiz¬ 
ing  a  junior  activities  department,  and 
in  the  last  two  years  more  than  40,000 
boys  under  17  years  of  age  have  applied 
for  membership.  Recently  girls  have 
been  given  membership  in  some  branches 
under  the  direction  of  capable  women 
leaders. 

In  April,  1928,  the  junior  baseball 
league  was  started,  and  during  the  spring 
and  summer  enrolled  15,000  members. 
More  than  4,000  games  were  played  in 
Greater  New  York  and  vicinity  and 
prizes  were  awarded  by  Ty  Cobb,  “Babe” 
Ruth,  “Kiki”  Cuyler,  “Connie”  Mack, 
John  McGraw,  Christie  Walsh,  and 
others,  and  medals  and  trophies  were 
given  championship  junior  teams  by  the 
New  York  American.  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  championship  awards  were  made  by 
Mayor  James  J.  Walker  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall,  wiA  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  as 
a  guest. 

During  the  summer  40,000  tickets  to 
the  big  league  games  at  Yankee  Stad¬ 
ium,  Polo  Grounds  and  Elbbet’s  Field 
were  given  to  league  members  by  the 
American.  This  same  arrangement  was 
made  this  year,  and  thirty  kid  teams 
participated  in  a  series  of  games  on  the 
big  league  diamonds  prior  to  regularly 
scheduled  major  tilts.  Major  scouts 
were  tipped  off  to  outstanding  kid  base¬ 
ball  players  and  in  many  cases  boys 
were  permitted  to  practice  with  the  big 
leaguers,  and  in  one  instance  a  Bronx 
sand-lot  member  of  the  New  Ywk 
American  circtiit,  thirteen  year  old  Sam 
“Red”  Soloman,  midget  manager  of  the 
New  York  Kiwanis  team,  was  signed  by 
Joe  McCarthy  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  into 
a  major  leaguer,  with  instruction  as¬ 
sured,  and  benefit  of  practice  and  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Five  thousand  matinee  theatre  tickets 
were  given  to  league  members  free  this 
Reason,  also  35,000  tickets  to  Luna  Park 
and  Starlight  Park,  where  all  rides 
and  shows  were  free,  including  the  use 
of  the  giant  Starlight  Park  swimming 
pool.  Two  teams  made  a  boat  trip  up 
the  Hudson  river,  and  to  Krystic  Inn, 
near  Kingston,  for  junior  baseball  ex¬ 


hibitions.  Several  teams  journeyed  to 
Connecticut,  the  Paterson  Emblems  won 
the  Legion  championship  of  New  Jersey, 
the  New  Rochelle  Post  team  won  the 
championship  of  Southern  New  York, 
and  the  East  Side  Post  team  came 
through  with  honors  for  the  New  York 
county  title. 

Special  trophies  offered  the  kid  cir¬ 
cuit  for  1929  include  a  full  scholarship 
to  the  Peekskill  Military  Academy  val¬ 
ued  at  $1250;  the  Walker-Lipton  Tro¬ 
phy;  Major  William  F.  Deegan  Trophy; 
Ty  Cobb  Award;  “Babe”  Ruth  Trophy; 
“Kiki”  Cuyler  Trophy;  Frank  Peer  Beal 
Award;  besides  other  trophies,  awards, 
permanent  recognition  and  the  New  York 
American  medals  in  gold,  silver  and 
bronze — in  all  600  honor  awards. 

In  association  with  the  Community 
Councils  of  New  York  City  new  play¬ 
ground  sites  are  located  and  open^. 
Twenty-one  new  recreation  centers  were 
given  to  New  York  children  last  smsot. 
Representatives  of  this  junior  activities 
movement  apj^ar  regularly  before  civic 
clubs,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  schools  and  Legion  posts,  and 
explain  its  purposes,  giving  proj^r  credit 
to  the  New  York  American  which  spon¬ 
sors  the  program. 

Twenty-six  thousand  boys  applied  for 
membership  in  the  junior  baseball  league 
from  April  1  to  July  1  this  year.  To 
some  extent  their  families  are  interested, 
also  other  boy  associates. 

Just  how  valuable  is  a  newspaper  to 
this  army  of  youth,  if  only  it  can  help 
take  them  off  the  crowded  streets  and 
get  them  on  a  baseball  field  in  the  parks, 
and  then  hold  their  interest  through  free 
baseball  games,  occasional  theatre  par¬ 
ties,  gala  field  days,  boat  trips,  picnics, 
merit  awards  and  some  measure  of  fame 
through  developing  and  publicizing  out¬ 
standing  junior  athletic  stars?  Hundreds 
of  these  boys  have  met  “Babe”  Ruth 
and  “Kiki”  Cuyler  personally,  and  every 
boy  wants  to  meet  them.  And  with  the 
natural  association  of  splendid^  business 
men  and  leaders  in  junior  activities  who 
are  attracted  by  such  work,  and  who 
volunteer  their  assistance,  isn’t  there  a 
new  field  here  for  permanent  good-will, 
circulation,  business,  as  well  as  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  youth,  the  family  and  the 
community  ? 

In  two  years  the  New  York  American 
has  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  more 
than  $10,000  worth  of  baseball  equip¬ 
ment  free  to  their  junior  league  members, 
with  stars  like  “Kiki”  Cuyler,  Jack 
Dempsey,  Jack  Scott  and^  “Babe”  Her¬ 
man  participating  in  the  distribution,  and 
umpiring  the  kid  games. 


Office  Man 
With  Advertising 
Experience 

NBtlomUljr  known  pnblicntion  needs 
oflUre  exeentive  fnmiUnr  with  n»- 
tlonnl  neronnts  nnd  naency  nethoda, 
rnpnble  of  handllna  ndvertinina  de¬ 
partment  detail*,  and  prodnelnp  dl- 
rert  by  mail  promotion  literature. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  ener- 
aetlc  man  who  can  prove  hi*  fltnes* 
for  an  exeentive  position  with  a 
Iona  and  well  establlsbed  weekly  in 
Pennsylvania.  State  aae.  experi¬ 
ence,  qualifications,  salary  expected, 
etc.  Correspondence  confidential. 
Address  Box  D-56S,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FIGHTS  PELLAGRA  IN  S.  C. 


Columbia  (S.C.)  State  Issue*  Reprints 

of  Esiitorials  on  Disease  Prevention 

As  a  contribution  toward  public  health 
in  South  Carolina,  the  Columbia  State 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  pellagra, 
telling  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  its 
prevention  and  cure.  The  pamphlet  is 
made  up  of  reprints  of  editorials  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  State  between  July  29  and 
Aug.  13. 

The  disease  is  described  as  a  major 
health  menace  in  South  Carolina,  having 
taken  a  toll  of  at  least  854  lives  during 
1928.  Its  cause  is  attributed  to  the  com¬ 
mon  South  Carolina  “Three  M”  ration, 
meal  meat  and  molasses,  the  meat  for 
the  most  part  being  fat  meat.  More 
milk,  vegetables  and  lean  meats  were 
prescribed  as  a  preventative  and  cure. 


CHOOSING  "BEST  CITIZEN” 

Henry  D.  Perkins,  managing  editor  of 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  Winder 
R.  Harris,  managing  editor  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pilot,  and  W.  S.  Harney,  secretary 
of  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  been  named  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  citizen 
who  is  to  receive  this  year’s  medal  for 
outstanding  service  performed  for  the 
community. 


REPORTER  TESTIFIES 

Louis  Schwab,  police  reporter  for  the 
Neiv  Orleans  States,  was  called  upon  to 
testify  recently  in  the  New  Orleans 
street  car  strike  case.  Schwab  had  de¬ 
clared  that  street  car  accidents  had 
increased  1500  per  cent  since  the  Public 
Service,  operators  of  the  New  Orleans 
street  car  system,  began  using  strike¬ 
breakers.  Schwab  declared  that  during 
the  61  days  preceding  the  strike  there 
had  been  only  17  accidents,  involving 
street  cars,  whereas  during  the  31  days 
of  street  car  operation  after  the  strike 
there  had  been  121  accidents. 


A.  W.  FELL  IN  HOSPITAL 

Albert  W.  Fell,  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
former  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  and 
former  publisher  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Star,  is  confined  to  Hudson  City  Hos¬ 
pital  where  he  recently  underwent  an 
operation.  Mr.  Fell,  since  leaving  the 
P.  N.  P.  A.,  has  been  acting  as  business 
and  technical  counsel  for  publishers. 


“SPECIAL”  TO  MOVE 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson,  publishers’ 
representatives  now  located  at  307  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  plan  to  move 
their  offices  to  the  Carbide  &  Carbon 
building,  230  North  Michigan  avenue, 
on  Sept.  17. 


WorceateTf  MassachusettM 


Worcester  is  a  “proving  ground”  for  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Here  you  have  an  accurate  criterion  as  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  wealthy  New  England  territory. 
Conditions  in  Worcester  and  its  suburban  territory  repre¬ 
sent,  really,  a  cross  section  of  all  other  markets  in  the  New 
England  states. 

What  makes  Worcester  especially  valuable  as  a  test  market 
is  the  broad  coverage  meuntained  by  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  The  Evening  Gazette.  A  recent,  unbiased  in¬ 
vestigation*  shows  that  of  the  families  in  the  Worcester 
City  and  Suburban  market  who  receive  regularly  every  day 
in  their  homes  a  Worcester  newspaper,  85.33%  receive 
the  Telegram  or  Gazette. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette — alone 
— you  can  “try  out”  the  entire  New  England  territory. 

*The  investigation  warn  made  by  Emerson  B.  Knight, 

Inc.,  a  national  research  organisation.  Many  facts 
concerning  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  Worces¬ 
ter’s  market  population  are  disclosed  by  it. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  Natioqal  Representative 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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National  Advertising  Gain  of 

1,000,000  AGATE  LINES 

in  eight  months  of  this  year. 

Agate  Lines 

National  Advertising  Volume 
Agate  Lines 

National  Advertising  Gain 
Agate  Lines 

National  Advertising  Leadership  over 
any  other  New  York  newspaper. 


5,283,886 

1,006,339 

994,036 


The  New  York  Times,  because  of  its  close  scrutiny,  declines  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  newspaper,  yet  in  eight  months  this  year  it  printed 

20,702,501 
Agate  Lines 

of  high  quality  advertisements,  7,274,513  more  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

Gain  of 
1,601,199  Lines 

exceeding  by  350,000  lines  the  gain  of  any  other  newspaper. 


Sljfje  Neiwr  Ixrtk 
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SUBTERFUGES  SHUNNED  IN  ORGANIZING 
PINKHAM  AGENCY,  PRESIDENT  SAYS 

Several  Recognized  Agencies  Offered  to  Broker  Patent 
Medicine  Account,  He  Declares,  but  Were  Refused — 
Northeastern  Now  Has  Four  Accounts 


A  DEFKN'SE  of  the  Northeastern  Ad- 
vertisinR  ARcncy,  Inc.,  as  a  "lepiti- 
mate  and  ethical  aRcncy,”  and  not  merely 
a  cleariiiR  house  for  the  advertisinR  of 
the  Lydia  Fi.  Pinkham  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  is  contained  in  a  detailed  statement 
issued  by  the  apency  and  distributed  to 
newspapers.  The  statement  descril>es  the 
relations  of  its  proprietors  to  the  Pink¬ 
ham  company,  says  that  the  apency  has 
three  accounts  besides  that  of  the  Pink¬ 
ham  company,  and  adds  that  nepotiations 
are  poinp  on  for  other  accounts.  1  he 
three  accounts  listed  are  all  Lynn,  Mass., 
concerns — the  Postar  Furniture  Zom- 
pany,  the  Infant  Supply  Comp.'iiy,  and 
the  Pasteurine  Chemical  Comjiany. 

The  apency,  accordinp  to  its  statement, 
is  owned  equally  by  Charles  Pinkham 
and  Miss  Lydia  (jove.  The  former 
owns  seven  shares,  and  the  latter  seven¬ 
teen,  of  Pinkham  Medicine  Company 
stock.  The  total  niimlier  of  shares  in  the 
medicine  company  is  112.  The  company 
owns  no  stock  in  the  apency,  it  is  stated. 

Mr.  Pinkham.  president  of  the  apency, 
is  also  secretary  and  director  of  the 
medicine  company.  However,  the  state¬ 
ment  says  that  he  “has  no  office  or  desk 
in  the  Pinkham  Company.”  and  “has 
never  had  anv  direct  authority  in  the 
Pinkham  Medicine  Company  other  than 
to  keep  records  of  directors’  meetinps,  of 
which  they  have  no  more  than  four  a 
year.” 

Miss  Gove,  treasurer  of  the  apency. 
was  for  four  years  a  co-director  of  the 
Pinkham  advertisinp.  Mrs.  Edythe 
Bradford,  secretary  and  peneral  mana- 
per  of  the  apency.  was  in  the  advertisinp 
department  of  the  Pinkham  company  for 
eighteen  years.  “Her  name  remains  on 
the  books  of  that  company  as  officer  and 
director,”  says  the  statement ;  “however, 
she  owns  no  stock  in  it.  She  devotes  all 
her  time  to  the  apency.”  .Ml  conv  is 
prepared  for  the  agency  hy  Miss  Mildred 
Honors,  who  has  written  Pinkham  copy 
for  the  past  four  years. 

“The  apenev  has  hiretl  one  floor  of  the 
Pinkham  Medicine  Company.”  the  state¬ 
ment  goes  on.  “For  this  reason  some 
publishers  have  accused  us  of  being  a 
clearing  house.  If  this  were  so,  we 
could  just  as  well  be  in  Boston  or  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  agency  gives  a  real  service 
to  its  clients,  which  so  far  are  all  Lynn 
concerns.  In  order  to  prepare  schedules 
and  to  place  advertising,  this  agency 
must  day  hy  day  analyze  and  allocate 
sales,  and  find  their  relation  to  advertis¬ 
inp.  There  is  no  secret  to  the  fact  that 
the  Lydia  El.  Pinkham  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany  is  our  largest  advertiser.  Xo 
agency  that  is  not  located  near  its  clients 
can  give  satisfactory  service.  Other 
companies  have  salesmen  who  report 
daily  what  they  sell  and  where  they  sell 
it.  Advertising  is  the  only  salesman  of 
the  Pinkham  company,  and  that  adver¬ 
tising  must  daily  be  checked  against 
sales.  This  cannot  be  done  efficiently  by 
a  concern  located  in  Boston. 

“For  several  years  the  Pinkham  com¬ 
pany  has  check^  all  of  its  newspaper 
and  periodical  advertising.  It  has  kept 
a  complete  set  of  books  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  These  highly  efficient  departments 
have  been  taken  over  by  this  agency." 

Capital  of  “fifty  thousand  dollars  ac¬ 
tual  cash  paid  in”  is  reported. 

“There  are  many  ways  that  the  Pink¬ 
ham  company  could  have  taken  to  de¬ 
ceive  publishers  and  to  enjoy  indirectly, 
agenev  commissions,”  it  is  stated.  “If 
the  Pinkham  company  had  merely  desired 
to  obtain  apency  commissions  they  could 
have  handled  their  advertising  in  one  of 
the  three  ways  suggested  below : 

“I.  Brokered  it  through  some  apency, 
even  a  meml)cr  of  the  agency  associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  (More  than  one  recognized 
agenev  has  offered  to  broker  Pinkham 
advertising  at  less  than  one-half  of  one 


“2.  Bought  a  recognized  apency 
through  a  third  pcTson. 

“.1.  Established  an  agency  using  straw 
men  as  officers  and  directors,  and  locat¬ 
ing  the  agency  in  Boston. 

“The  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine 
Company  could  have  and  would  have 
followed  one  of  these  courses  if  it  had 
hoped  to  deceive  publishers  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  agency  discount. 

“W'e  oi)erate  primarily  and  solely  in 
the  agency  business.  \Vc  translate  the 
publishers’  commission  .into  .service  to 
the  advertiser,  without  direct  or  indirect 
rebate,  and  without  .secret  understand¬ 
ings  with  the  advertiser  in  contravention 
of  the  spirit  of  recf)Rnition  given  by  the 
publisher  to  the  agent.” 

It  is  understof<d  that  some  newspapers 
have  recognized  the  Xortheastern  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agency  and  allowed  the  customary 
commission  on  Pinkham  Medical  adver¬ 
tising.  while  in  .some  other  ca.ses  con¬ 
tracts  have  l)een  canceled  when  the  news¬ 
papers  refused  to  grant  the  commission. 
The  only  information  obtainable  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  was  that  the  concern 
had  not  tiled  any  application  for  recogni¬ 
tion  as  an  agency.  No  action  will  be 
taken  hy  the  publishers’  association  unless 
such  an  application  is  made. 

TALKIES  STIMULATE  MOVIE 
ADVERTISING 

Contmued  from  f>a;ic  9) 


The  plan  followed  by  Mr.  Lesser 
calls  for  extra  advertising  by  the  local 
theaters.  Eiach  advertisement  sent'  out 
is  somewhait  less  than  a  full  i>agc  in  both 
depth  and  width.  The  minimum  size  is 
2.S0  lines  hy  .seven  columns,  leaving  blank 
space  two  or  three  iiKhes  deep  af  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  page,  and  leaving 
the  eighth  column  blank.  The  local 
theater  showing  first-run  Vitaphonc  pro¬ 
ductions  is  retjuired  to  u.se  either  the 
side  column  or  the  space  above  or  below 
the  large  advertisement.  Unless  the 
tlK-ater  will  use  tie-up  coj)y  in  this  space, 
no  adverising  is  run.  “If  the  theater 
manager  is  asleep,  we  can’t  bother  with 
him.”  commentwl  Mr.  lesser. 

Since  the  puriK)se  is  not  to  replace  the 
local  advertising,  but  to  go  beyond  it, 
these  announcements  arc  not  used  on  or 
opposite  the  amu.sement  page.  The  back 
page  of  a  new.spai)er  section  is  favored, 
with  the  idea  that  the  theater  should 
have  its  usual  copy  in  the  amusement 
colun'^iis. 

He  indicated  that  most  theaters  show 
a  keen  interest  in  obtaining  this  adver¬ 
tising  for  their  cities,  and  that  much 
ingenuity  is  showni  in  linking  the  tie-up 
advertisements  with  the  large  announce- 
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ments.  The  Blaine-Thompson  Company 
sends  out  numerous  suggested  layouts 
for  these  local  advertisements. 

Since  the  national  advertiseiT>ent's 
make  no  mention  of  the  names  or 
addresses  of  theaters,  the  copy  is  ac¬ 
cepted  at  display  rates,  Mr.  Lesser  said. 
He  explained  that  the  common  test  of 
whether  to  charge  amusement  or  display 
rates  consists  in  whether  the  copy  makes 
a  direct  ai)peal  for  a  definitely  named 
theater. 

COAST  GROUP  MEETING 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Oregon,  California  and  Wachington 
Publishers  Chartered  Special  Car 
to  Attend  Selected  Oregon 
Newspapers’  Convention 


Oregon,  northern  California  and 
Washington  newsjMiper  publishers,  rep¬ 
resenting  30  publications,  chartered  a 
siH'cial  car  to  bring  them  to  a  convention 
and  agency  conference  in  San  Francisco 
Sept.  14  to  19. 

'I'he  meeting  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Selected  Oregon  NewsiaiK-rs  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  in  the  Sharon  Building, 
San  E'rancisco.  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  news- 
japer  group,  heretofore  held  at  Portland. 
The  groups  participating  are  those  having 
affiliated  representation  in  the  national 
advertising  field. 

The  special  car  started  from  Portland, 
where  the  Washington  and  Oregon  pub¬ 
lishers  assembled.  The  first  stop  was  at 
\\  (KKlIand,  Cal.,  Sept.  14,  where  the 
northern  publishers  will  be  guests  of  the 


Allied  Sacramento  Valley  Publishers  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Woodland  hotel. 

The  contingent  was  to  arrive  in  San 
E'rancisco  Sunday  morning,  there  to  be 
the  guests  of  the  San  E'rancisco  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  an  automobile 
tour  of  the  city. 

The  princijal  feature  on  Monday, 
Sept.  16,  will  be  a  luncheon  at  the  Palace 
hotel,  when  75  of  the  executives  of  San 
E'rancisco’s  adevrtising  agencies  will  be 
guests  of  the  Oregon  groups  of  I’ub- 
lishers. 

Monday  morning's  program  includes  a 
visit  to  the  factory  of  one  of  the  Coa.st's 
leading  advertisers  of  coffee,  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  spices,  and  a  visit  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  followed  by  a  conference  w  ith 
its  executives. 

Following  the  luncheon  on  Monday, 
the  Standard  Oil  company  will  place  a 
special  boat  at  the  disposal  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  publishers  to  take  them  to  Richmond, 
where  they  will  be  shown  through  the 
company’s  refineries. 

Following  dinner  the  Selected  Oregon 
Newspapers  will  hold  its  annual  business 
meeting  and  election  of  officers. 


PRIZE  OFFERED  FOR  NOVEL 

.A  prize  of  $7,500  will  be  awarded  by 
Urngmans,  (ireen  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  for  an  unpublished  novel  of 
40,000  to  125,000  words  in  English,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  The  contest 
is  oi)en  to  all  authors  who  have  never 
had  a  novel  published  which  has  sold 
over  5,000  copies.  Manuscripts  must  be 
received  by  the  publishers  before  Dec.  1. 
The  judges  will  be  Julia  Peterkin,  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  winner,  Lewis  Mumford  and 
Ernest  Boyd. 


When  Your  Salesmen 
Reach  Booth  Newspaper 
Cities 


They  will  be  given  a 
warm  reception  by 
wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  if  they  can  say 


"It  Will  Be  Advertised 
In  Your  Local 
Booth  Newspaper” 


Jobbers  and  merchants  know  that  their  Booth  Newspaper 
covers  practically  every  home  in  their  respective  markets 
and  that  it  holds  the  confidence  of  its  readers.  TTiey  are 
willing  to  stock  and  push  a  product  with  such  backing. 


Combined  Net  Paid 
Circulation 


A  A  A.B.C.  Net  Paid  For 

280,494 


Grand  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Journal 
Saginaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  City  Daily  Times  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


I.  A.  KLEIN.  Eatttrn  Rtprtsmntmtiv* 
SO  East  42nd  St.,  N«w  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ.  WmBttrn  RtprpMtntmtivr 
180  North  Michifan  Avo.,  Chicafo 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

Control  OHcor  2SOO  BmM  BUg.,  Datrpit,  or  any  nowopapor  Uotod. 
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NEWS  LEADER  Other  Paper 

(First  7  Months)  (First  7  Months) 

134,619  Lines  55,013  Lines 


CHOOSES  — 

The  Richmond  News  Leader 

1007.  ^ 


OUTSTANDING  among  the  advertisers  of  1929,  are 
the  Manufacturers  of  Radio  Sets. 

Unanimous  in  their  choice  of  a  medium  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  are  these  Manufacturers.  And,  a 
great  many  of  them  are  using  The  News  Leader  .  .  . 
EXCLUSIVELY. 

The  Score .... 

For  The  First  7  Months  In  Richmond 
During  1929  — 

News  Leader— 134,619 

(6  DAYS  A  WEEK)  LINES 

Other  Paper—  55,013 


(7  DAYS  A  WEEK) 


LINES 


THE  RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER 

Virginia’s  Greatest  SALESpaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 
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PORTLAND  DAILY  WINS 
HGHT  AGAINST  UTIUTY 


ETeninc  N«w*  Vindicated  at  Polls  on 
'  Opposition  to  Export  Bill  Spon¬ 
sored  bjr  the  Insull  Power 
Interests 


IDAHO  PUBUSHER  WEDS 

Miss  Margaret  Cobb,  publisher  of  the 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  was  married  to 
J.  F.  Ailslie,  Aug.  31.  Mrs.  Ailslie  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Statesman  after 
the  death  of  her  father,  Calvin  Cobb. 


SAN  ANTONIO  TO  SPEND 
$175,000  AD  FUND 


The  Portland  E^vning  News,  less 
than  two  years  old,  won  an  editorial  cru¬ 
sade  when  the  State  of  Maine  voted 
against  the  Carlton  Power  Export  Bill 
by  more  than  8,000  majority  in  a  refer¬ 
endum  Sept.  9.  The  Evening  News  has 
opposed  the  Insull  power  policies  since  it 
started  publication  on  Oct.  3,  1927. 

The  fight  for  the  Carlton  bill  was 
openly  conducted  by  the  Insull  interests. 
Propaganda  in  its  favor  was  broadcast 
in  news  envelopes  of  the  Central  Maine 
Power  Co.,  one  of  the  Insull-controlled 
power  generating  and  distributing  firms. 
Walter  S.  Wyman,  president'  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Maine,  the  Cumberland  County 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Public  Service  Co.,  the  latter  an 
Insull  holding  company  which  owns  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  of 
both  the  Central  Maine  and  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  led  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Wyman  admitted  at  one  time 
that  the  campaign  was  financed  by  the 
New  England  Public  Service  Co.  The 
funds,  he  said,  were  profits  from  a  deal 
made  by  the  company  in  Texas.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Carlton  bill  charged  that 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000  was  spent  by 
the  Insull  interests. 

A  feature  of  the  power  campaign  was 
extensive  advertising  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  State  except  the  Evening 
News.  The  advertisements  varied  from 
quarter  pages  to  full  pages,  and  ran  daily 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  fight. 

The  local  power  company  stopped 
advertising  in  the  Evening  News  when 
it  became  critical  of  the  power  com¬ 
pany’s  policy.  That  paper  has  charged 
that  the  power  interests  also  exerted 
financial  pressure,  through  directors  of 
the  Insull  companies  prominent  in  Maine 
commercial  affairs,  and  through  banks 
allegedly  influenced  by  the  power  com¬ 
panies,  to  prevent  merchants  from  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Evening  News  has  been  edited 
since  it  started  publication  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Gruening.  He  made  several  speeches 
against  the  Carlton  bill,  and  debated  the 
export  question  with  Mr.  Wyman. 


BUYS  ARKANSAS  PAPER 

E.  C.  Reeves,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Middletown  (O.)  News-Sig^tal, 
has  purchased  the  Trumann  (Ark.)  Ob- 
serTvr  from  a  group  of  local  business 
men.  The  Observer  has  been  under  the 
management  of  W.  L.  Hunter,  who  will 
continue  with  the  paper. 


UTILITY  EXECUTIVES 
“PUBLIC  CHARACTERS” 

So  Judge  Rule*  in  Wisconsin  Libel 
Case  Involring  Madison  Capital 
Time*  —  Sets  Important 
Precedent 


BOSTOCK  BACK  FROM  TRIP 

Frank  W.  Bostock,  president  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
returned  recently  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 


A  Wausau,  Wis.,  judge  has  made  a 
decision  of  possibly  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  to  Badger  editors  from  the 
standpoint  of  libel. 

He  has  admitted  that  public  utility 
men  can  be  considered  "public  char¬ 
acters”  and  therefore  can  be  criticized 
openly,  under  the  protection  of  the  same 
conditional  privilege,  as  legislative, 
executive  officials  can  be. 

The  decision,  given  in  reply  to  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  plaintiffs  in  a  liM  suit  against 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  was 
made  last  week  by  Judge  A.  H.  Reid  in 
the  circuit  court  of  Marathon  county. 

The  Capital  Times  had  accused 
Harold  L.  Geisse  and  Fred  Genrich, 
Sr.,  the  former,  general  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  Valley  Electric  Company, 
and  the  latter,  general  attorney  of  the 
firm,  of  attempting  to  influence  the  vote 
of  Senator  Severson  (the  author  of  the 
recently  repealed  state  dry  enforcement 
act)  by  offering  him  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  legal  work. 

The  two  men  sued  the  Times,  charg¬ 
ing  the  story  in  question  with  being 
false,  defamatory  and  malicious. 

When  the  Capital  Times  filed  an 
answer,  the  plaintiffs  made  a  motion  to 
strike  out  certain  parts  of  the  answer, 
especially  those  with  reference  to  the 
claim  that  public  utility  men  can  be 
criticized  as  freely  as  public  officials. 

While  granting  some  parts  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  and  denying  others.  Judge  Reid 
said :  “any  allegations  in  the  answer  of 
facts  .  .  .  should  permit  allegation 

and  proof  that  proper  legislative  regula¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  public  utilities  is 
and  has  been  a  matter  of  public  discus¬ 
sion,  and  has  been  and  may  be  expected 
to  be  a  matter  of  legislative  action.” 

From  that  statement  the  Capital  Times 
concludes  that: 

“The  Reid  opinion  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  in 
Wisconsin  to  lay  down  the  principle 
that  public  utility  officials  are  ‘public 
characters’  and  therefore  come  within 
the  same  category  as  public  officials. 
The  press  is  given  the  same  right  to 
comment  on  the  acts  of  public  utility 
officials  that  it  is  given  to  comment  on 
the  doings  of  public  officials.” 

Furthermore,  the  Capital  Times  adds, 
“The  effect  of  Judge  Reid’s  order  would 
be  to  permit  the  defendants  to  prove 
conditional  privilege  to  rebut  express 
malice,  and  in  doing  so  to  prove  the 
existence  and  importance  of  the  so-called 
‘power  issue’  in  Wisconsin.” 
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result*  show  an  increase  of  practically 
lation  with  corresponding  cash  return*. 
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Member,  Bptier  Business  Bureau  ' 


Large  Campaign  in  Dailies  Will  Start 

Oct.  15  —  Money  Raised  by 
Special  Tax  —  Huntress 
Chairman 

Plans  for  presenting  a  synopsis  of  the 
opportunities  for  living,  playing,  work¬ 
ing  and  for  industrial  opportunities  in 
San  .Antonio,  Tex.,  are  practically  com¬ 
pleted.  A  $175,000  campaign  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  preparation.  A  series  of  ad- 
vertiseirents  will  start  in  eastern,  middle 
western  and  western  newspapers  on  Oct. 
15  and  continue  until  March  18,  1930. 

The  campaign  is  the  result'  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  outstanding  citizens  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Mayor  C.  M.  Chambers.  An 
advertising  fund  was  created  by  special 
tax  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio  by  the 
mayor  who  appointed  the  following 
citizens  as  an  administrative  board: 
L.  J.  Hart,  Judge  J.  W.  Young,  Frank 
Winerich,  A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Mrs. 
Alex.  .Adams,  Youngs  Crook,  R.  S. 
Atchison  and  Frank  G.  Huntress.  Mr. 
Huntress,  publisher  of  Express  and 
Ervning  Netvs,  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

By  comiH'titivc  test.  Coulter  &  Payne, 
an  advertising  agency  in  San  Antonio, 
was  selected  to  prepare  the  copy  and 
carry  out  the  details  of  the  campaign. 

The  agency  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  art  work  and  copy.  Size  of 
advertisements  are  full  pages  for  two 
leading  eastern  newsjiapers  and  three 
columns  152  lines.  The  ads  will  appear 
in  newspapers  in  the  larger  eastern 


cities  and  throughout  the  middle  west 
and  also  include  a  short  winter  schedule 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Advertising  appeal 
will  be  largely  about  San  Antonio’s 
healthy  climate,  its  recreational  and 
business  advantages. 

CHANGES  IN  U.  P.  BUREAUS 

George  E.  Helrner,  head  of  the  Butte, 
Mont,  bureau  of  United  Press,  was 
transferred  this  week  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  bureau,  where  he  will  be  manager. 
He  succeeds  P.  R.  Clark,  acting  head  of 
the  bureau,  who  remains  on  the  Salt 
Lake  City  staff.  Tom  Malarkey  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  bureau  to  take  charge  of  the  Butte 
office.  Arch  Eddy,  of  the  U.  P.  bureau 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Indianapolis  bureau. 


TO  HOLD  COOKING  SCHOOLS 

The  Neu’  York  World  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  will  sjionsor  a  cooking 
schctol,  conducted  by  Jessie  De  Both  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  this  month  and  for 
several  days  in  October.  The  school  will 
be  in  five  separate  sessions  at  four 
different  locations  throughout  New  York 
and  Westchester  County,  made  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  crowds  that  attended 
last  year’s  school,  according  to  J.  F. 
Bresnahan,  business  manager  of  the 
World. 


TYPO  CAUSES  CONFUSION 

.A  printer’s  confusion  over  the  words 
Marconi  and  Maconi  led  to  the  name  of 
the  great  wireless  company  appearing  in 
the  London  Official  Gazette  among  the 
notices  of  liquidation  of  business,  it  was 
revealed  in  I^ndon,  Sept.  6. 
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There  Is  No 
Question  About 
The  Right 
Advertising 
Medium  In  Akron! 


The  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL*  IN 
THE  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS  OF 
1929  LED  ITS  NEAREST  COMPETITOR, 
A  SEVEN-DAY  NEWSPAPER,  IN 

42  OUT  OF  48  NATIONAL 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFICATIONS! 

[MEDIA  RECORD  FIGURES! 

♦THE  BEACON  JOURNAL,  A 
SIX  -  DAY  EVENING  NEWS¬ 
PAPER,  STOOD  FIRST  IN 
OHIO  AND  FOURTH  IN  THE 
NA'nON  IN  ADVERTISING 
VOLUME  IN  ITS  FIELD 
DURING  19281 

And  This  Has  Been  True 
For  Years! 

A  Circulation  Lead  Of  Almost 
13,000  Daily  Makes  The 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ALL  ADVERTISERS! 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Repr. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  PHII.ADELPHIA 

LOS  ANGELES  -  S.\N  FRANCISCO 
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Nearly  half 
a  Million  Lines  gain 


During  the  first  seven  months  of  1929  the  Oklahoma  News  made 
substantial  gains  in  each  major  division  of  advertising  lineage, 
indicating  increased  appreciation  by  advertisers  of  the  selling 
power  of  Oklahoma  City’s  great  evening  newspaper.  Total  line¬ 
age  gain  for  the  seven  months  is  nearly  half  a  million  lines. 


1928  1929  GAIN 

Local  Display .  2,093,186  2,184,990  91,804 

National  Display .  507,976  648,239  140,263 

Automotive  Display .  244,804  363,262  118,458 

Financial  Display .  91,016  138,323  47,307 

Total  Display .  2,936,982  3,334,814  397^832 

Classified . . .  637,338  687,111  49J73 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  3,574,320  4,031,444  457,124 


I 


Oklahoma 


NEWS 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT:  S.  S.  SCHUYLER.  DIRECTOR.  230  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO.  DETROIT.  BUFFALO.  PHILADELPHIA.  ATLANTA.  DALLAS.  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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N.  Y.  AD  MANAGERS  PLAN  TO  CONDUCT 
ADVERTISING  SCHOOLS  FOR  MERCHANTS 

Adoption  of  Plan  Used  By  Pittsburgh  Press  Urged  By  Harris 
At  Buffalo  Convention — Milton  Miller  of  Batavia 
Re-elected  President 


The  Advertising  Department,  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association, 
and  the  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York 
State  Dailies,  held  their  annual  meeting 
at  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  g  and 
to.  All  present  officers  were  reelected ; 
Milton  R.  Miller,  Batmna  News,  presi¬ 
dent;  John  T.  Calkins,  Ehmra  S'tar- 
Casette,  vice-president ;  Russell  C. 
Hams  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  ;  William  Cannon,  Tarry- 
town  News,  director  for  three  years ; 
O.  W.  Bunting,  Jamestown  Aforniny 
Post,  director  for  two  years. 

At  the  first  session  Monday  morning 
Russell  C.  Harris  outlined  the  distinc¬ 
tion  existing  between  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  explaining  that  the  Advertising 
Department  was  an  organization  of  all 
advertising  managers  of  newspapers  that 
were  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  and  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  was  the  functioning 
organization  whose  membership  was 
open  to  any  newspaper  anywhere.  The 
latter  organization  maintains  a  perma¬ 
nent  offKe,  rendering  regular  service 
through  bulletins  ami  checking  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  its  memliers.  In  sounding 
the  keynote  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Harris 
traced  the  history  of  the  two  groups  and 
emphasized  that  if  they  would  continue 
to  be  Intent  factors  in  the  news^per 
advertising  business  of  New  York  State, 
they  must  have  a  constructive  program 
of  definite  action  that  would  translate 
the  slogan  of  the  organization  into 
achievement — “To  Develop  More  and 
Better  Newspaper  Advertising.” 

“Your  officers  believe  they  have  a 
plan  which  we  offer  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  which  we  believe  is  the  most  forward 
step  undertaken  by  an  organization  of 
newspaper  advertising  men,”  Mr.  Harris 
said.  “We  want  your  reactions.  We 
will  then  refine  the  details  and  present 
them  to  a  committee  from  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  for 
further  refinement  before  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  individual  publishers  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

“We  have  in  mind  a  plan — state¬ 
wide  in  its  scope,  that  will  show 
merchants  how  to  better  use  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  to  show  them  how  to 
make  it  more  productive.  During  the 
past  year  the  Pittsburgh  Press  conducted 
such  an  institute  in  Pittsburgh  for  its 
advertisers,  bringing  in  the  finest  talent 
available.  I  believe  the  program  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  23  weeks.  Our 
plan  is  to  do  a  similar  job  in  New  York 
State,  to  make  available  for  each  city 
a  high-grade  intensive  program,  headed 
by  prominent  authorities  on  advertising, 
merchandising  and  salesmanship;  a  pro¬ 
gram  crowd^  into  one  week,  conducted 
and  promoted  in  some  such  way  as  a 
cooking  school,  with  sessions  for  mer¬ 
chants,  sessimis  for  his  various  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  salespeople — all  designed 
to  promote  the  better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  use  of  advertising.  Knowing  the 
acceptance  of  cooking  schools  and 
analyzing  their  tangible  values  and  cost, 
we  believe  that  a  program  that  deals  with 
the  very  foundation  and  structure  of  re¬ 
tail  business  and  newspapers  alike,  a 
program  that  has  a  (Jirect  relation  to 
profits  will  receive  a  ready  acceptance 
from  publishers  and  in  turn  from  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

Practically  every  man  present  ex¬ 
pressed  his  interest  in  various  phases  of 
such  a  program  and  many  suggestions 
were  made.  Dr.  A.  F.  Sheldon,  author¬ 
ity  on  salesmanship  and  business  eco-* 
nomics.  gave  an  address  on  better  sell¬ 
ing.  He  jwinted  out  that  advertising  was 
merely  printed  salesmanship  and  that  all 
selling  could  be  defined  in  one  word, 
“persuasion,"  so  any  fundamental  that 
applies  to  one  form  of  selling  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  other.  He  traced  the 
,  basic  factors  involved  in  everj'  sale. 


By  E.  V.  RAST 

t.  New  laying  particular  emphasis  on  service, 
ociation,  .\  general  discussion  took  place  on  the 
w  York  necessity  and  importance  of  standardized 
meeting  definitions  of  national  and  local  adver- 
Y.,  on  tisers.  Instances  of  inconsistencies  were 
r  9  and  cited.  The  di.scussion  was  closed  by  a 
selected;  resolution  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
s,  presi-  a  committee  to  study  actual  practices 
a  Star-  and  to  gather  data  as  to  individual  cases 
sell  C.  so  that  the  question,  with  supporting  evi- 
secre-  dence,  can  be  submitted  to  the  New  York 
Tarry-  State  Publishers  Association  at  their  next 
j  years ;  meeting.  Wm.  D.  Nugent  of  Media 
Mommy  Records,  Inc.,  explained  the  value  of 
standardization  of  classification  of  ad- 
morning  vertising  and  showed  how  such  figures 
distinc-  could  l)e  used  to  promote  business, 
rganua-  j  q  McQuiston,  general  advertising 
‘■ertising  nianager,  W'estinghouse  Electric  and 

*  o*  Manufacturing  Company,  was  the  princi- 
•ers  that  p^]  s|)eaker  at  the  dinner  on  Moiulay 

u  night.  By  charts  he  explained  why  the 

the  ad-  W'estinghouse  company  uses  newspaper 
ictionmg  advertising.  Mr.  McQuiston  jK>inted  out' 
'P  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  their 

e.  The  present  program  was  to  make  their  en- 
perma-  jjre  sales  force  more  “advertising 
minded”  because  the  advertising  was  the 
salesmen’s  advertising,  running  in  his 
omidii^  territory,  scheduled  to  suit  his  individual 

•  Harris  needs  at  the  most  opiiortune  time. 

lups  and  j,'_  r_  (Jamble,  executive  secretary  of 
continue  American  .Association  of  .Advertising 
ws^per  Agencies,  lead  a  discussion  on  Tuesday 
k  State,  nxirning  which  brought  out  many  phases 
program  work  of  the  .A.  .A.  .A.  ,A.  He  ex¬ 

translate  explained  the  various  policies  that  arc 
in  int(i  i,eing  worked  out  by  President  John 

»re  and  Peiison,  placing  particular  stress  on  the 
desire  of  the  .Association  to  develop  a 
have  a  i,etter  understanding  and  better  relations 
msidera-  |)ctween  the  advertising  agency  and  the 
forward  newspaiiers.  He  also  explained  in  detail 
ation  of  {i,e  qualitive  studies  that  have  been  matle 
.  Harris  {j,ose  to  lx-  made  under  the  direction 

us.  W  e  of  Daniel  Starch  in  cixiperation  with 
present  news|>aix‘rs  in  various  cities. 


First  with  the 
newspictures. 


GANNETT  INCREASES  STOCK 

The  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  of  Roch¬ 
ester  this  week  filed  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  a  notice  of  increase  in 
capital  stock  from  7,.S(X)  shares,  with 
no  par  value,  to  255,000  shares,  no  par 
value.  The  certificate  was  filed  by 
Hubbell,  Taylor,  Gotxlwin  and  Moser, 
of  Rochester. 

TO  VISIT  FOREIGN  BRANCHES 

Frank  B.  Amos,  Overseas  Director  of 
Phelps,  Sails  for  Europe 

Frank  B.  Amos,  director  of  the  over¬ 
seas  advertising  division  of  George  Har¬ 
rison  nielps,  Inc.,  sailed  Sept.  4  for  a 
tour  of  several 


months  visiting 
units  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and 
affiliated  agencies 
in  Europe. 

H  i  s  schedule 
called  for  stops 
at  London,  Co¬ 
penhagen.  Stock¬ 
holm,  Helsing¬ 
fors,  Oslo,  War¬ 
saw,  Vienna.  Ber¬ 
lin,  Bucharest, 
Paris,  Zurich, 
„  .  Rome,  Barcelona, 

1R..NK  n.  Auos  Amsterdam,  .Ant¬ 

werp,  and  Milan.  In  the  last  five  years 
he  has  circled  Ixith  northern  ami  south¬ 
ern  hemispheres  of  the  glolie  three  times. 
Mrs.  .Amos  accompanied  him. 

They  ])lan  to  Ix'  back  in  the  United 
States  tx’fore  Christmas. 


NAMED  FARM  EDITOR 

Paul  Potter,  for  the  last  four  years 
director  of  publicity  tor  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  farm  and  garden  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  Frank  Ridgway,  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  of  the  Tribune  for  11 
years,  who  recently  resigned  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  publicity  director  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Ixiard. 


LONG  BRANCH  RECORD 
BOUGHT  BY  DEWITT 

Member  of  Palmer  DeWitt  &  Palmer 
Takes  Control  of  New  Jersey  Daily 
— No  Staff  Changes  Made — 

— Price  Not  Announced 

The  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record  was  sold  Sept.  6  by  John  W. 
Slocum  to  K.  D.  DeWitt,  of  Palmeri 
DeWitt  &  Palmer,  newspaper  brokers! 
Mr.  DeWitt  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
Canandaigua  (S.  Y.)  Daily  Messenger. 
The  price  of  the  Long  Branch  purch^ 
was  made  known,  but  the  sale  included 
the  Record  Building. 

No  staff  changes  will  be  made,  Mr. 
DeWitt  announced  and  the  policies  of  the 
paper  will  be  continued.  In  a  message 
to  readers  in  the  Daily  Record,  Sept.  6 
Mr.  DeWitt  declared: 

“The  new  ownership  of  the  Record 
has  no  entangling  outside  interests  other 
than  this  newspaper,  nor  shall  he  acquire 
any  later  which  might  interfere  with  the 
viewpoint  the  Record  should  take  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.” 

Mr.  DeWitt  was  general  manager  of 
the  old  Nejo  York  Herald  during  the 
later  years  of  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Jr.,  and  for  some  years  was  business 
manager  of  the  Paris  Herald. 

WOOLLCOTT  GOES  ON  AIR 

.Alexander  Woollcott,  former  New 
York  IVorld  dramatic  critic,  on  Sept.  11 
lx;gan  a  regular  schedule  of  Wednesday 
night  radio  talks  over  statioi}  WOR,  giv¬ 
ing  talk  and  gossip  of  Broadway.  The 
program  of  “The  Town  Crier,”  is  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Kellogg  Radio  Receivers. 

C.  E.  KISSANE  PROMOTED 

Ap|X)intment  of  Cyril  E.  Kissane  as 
managing  editor  of  the  IVall  Street 
Jounuil  was  announced  this  week  by 
Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Kissane  has  been  city 
editor  for  the  past  five  years. 


CHICAGO  EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 

Changes  in  departmental  heads  recently 
announced  by  the  Chicago  Herald  atid 
Examiner  include  the  appointment  of  J. 
R.  Baker,  formerly  promotion  manager, 
to  manager  of  local  full  run  advertising; 
Franklin  D.  Barter,  formerly  assistant 
promotion  manager,  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager;  and  E.  J.  I>ewinski,  formerly  copy 
chief,  now  in  charge  of  advertising 
service. 

GIVES  $10,000  IN  PRIZES 

.A  Chicago  woman,  Eleanor  Harris, 
has  been  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $3,000 
cash,  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post's 
recent  Nu-Way  Alphabet  puzzle  con¬ 
test.  Checks  totaling  $10,(X)0  weye 
awarded  to  1,003  winners  in  the  contest. 
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In  A  Mat 
It’s  Reliability — 

Day  in  and  day  out  performance  in  the  only  baais 
upon  which  to  judge  the  reliability  of  any  dry  mat. 
It  is  such  e.xperience  with  a  background  of  daily  per¬ 
formance  over  a  period  of  years  that  tells  the  story 
of  dry  mat  reliability. 

We  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  quality  of  print¬ 
ing  is  the  final  test  for  any  dry  mat.  And  so  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Certifieds  mast  en¬ 
able  stereotypers  to  produce  good  printing  plates 
for  the  pressroom  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  reliability  of  Certifieds  is  best  shown  by  the 
confidence  placed  in  our  mats  by  the  publishers  and 
stereotypers  in  hundreds  of  plants  throughout  the 
country.  We  appreciate  and  respect  this  confidence 
by  making  only  the  best  mats  we  know  how,  and  by 
maintaining  one  and  the  same  price  to  all  without 
discrimination  or  favor. 

We  know  that  Certified  reliability  will  appeal  to 
you,  too,  and  so  we  respectfully  invite  you  to  get 
acquainted. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


mswas  t 

a  OncQvitti^ 
Om  Rrice* 


^  Om  A  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
for  dependable  stereotyping — nse  Certified  Dry  Biats 


filing  of  summing-up  briefs  by  the  1928,  with  Pulliam 
plaintiffs,  Herbert  M.  Davidson  and  $100,000  for  fifty 
Julius  Davidson,  present  publishers  of  stock.  Pulliam  and 
the  paper.  Attorneys  for  Eugene  C. 

Pulliam  and  Raymond  A.  Thomas, 
farmer  owners,  and  the  defendants,  will 
file  their  answers  on  or  before  Oct.  15. 

Tentative  dates  for  the  oral  arguments 
was  set  for  Oct.  28  and  29.  Each  side 
will  be  allowed  six  hours. 

Can  a  newspaper  be  enjoined  from  The  Davidsons  are  asking  an  adjust¬ 
printing  a  communication  from  one  of  ment  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  News- 
its  readers  upon  an  allegation  that  the  Journal.  Misrepresentation  of  the  cir- 
published  letter  may  cause  rioting?  culation  and  earnings  was  at  first  alleged 

This  question  will  be  placed  before  by  the  Davidsons.  The  purchase  price 
the  circuit  court  of  Milwaukee  county,  involved  in  a  contract  executed  Nov.  20, 
judge  (iustave  G.  Gehrz  presiding.  Sept. 

14.  On  Sept.  9,  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  and  I-ight  Company,  known 
locally  as  the  Electric  Company,  started 
an  injunction  suit  against  the  Weekly 
ililwiikce  Post,  asking  for  a  temporary 
order  to  restrain  the  newspaper  from 
publi.shing  any  more  alleged  “inflamma¬ 
tory  matter,”  and  that  the  injunction  be 
made  permanent. 

The  Post  represents  a  former  suburb, 

N'orth  Milwaukee,  recently  annexed  to 
Milwaukee.  The  Electric  Company’s 
complaint  includes  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
the  Post,  which  calls  the  people  “To 
.\rms!”  in  the  fight  over  a  single  fare 
to  the  ex-suburb.  Particular  exception 
is  taken  by  the  company  to  this  portion 
of  the  communication ; 

“Let’s  not  pay  the  usurious  fare  any 
longer.  North  Milwaukeeans!  No  court 
in  the  land  will  compel  us  to  accept  such 
manifestly  unfair  discrimination.  We 
were  promised  a  one-fare  and  let’s  de¬ 
mand  it !  Refuse  to  pay  the  extra  6 
cents!  Demand  your  rights!  Pay  one 
fare  of  7  cents,  a  street  car  ticket  and 
defy  the  motorman-conductor  to  throw 
you  off !  There  isn’t  a  policeman  in  the 
city  who  would  arrest  you  for  demand¬ 
ing  your  rights.  Let’s  fight  for  our 
rights  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  club!” 

The  letter  that  kicked  up  the  rumpus 
was  signed  with  the  old,  familiar  “Pro 
Bono  Publico,”  a  signature  that  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  newspaper  battles 
all  over  the  world  since  type  was  in¬ 
vented.  The  writer  declares  it  is  an 
to  outrage  to  pay  1,^  cents  fare  through 
the  former  North  Milwaukee  when  it 
has  been  a  part  of  the  city  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  for  three  months.  "It  is  an  outrage 
that  must  halt  if  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  force,"  he  says. 

The  Post  published  this  introduction 
to  the  letter : 

"Because  of  its  timeliness,  it  merits 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  every 
one  of  our  readers.”  The  letter  says  it 
may  Ik-  necessary  to  appeal  to  Gov. 

Kohler  who.  though  “a  millionaire,  is  a 
friend  of  the  trodden.” 

The  Electric  Company  says  that  if  it 
changes  the  fare  without  the  ivermission 
of  the  Wisconsin  Railway  Commission 
it  is  subject  to  a  ivenalty  under  the  state 
statutes  of  SLfXK)  a  day.  The  company 
points  out  that  when  it  was  asked  for 
a  single  fare  it  requested  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  make  an  iiupiiry  in  the  whole 
matter  of  fares  aiul  fare  zones,  and 
that  this  question  is  pending. 

The  company  says  that  it  believes  that 
if  it  should  not  yield  to  the  demands  of 
letters  like  the  one  complained  of  that 
rioting  may  follow  through  “unlawful 
inciting  of  breach  of  the  public  peace.” 

It  explains  that  it  has  no  desire  to  influ¬ 
ence  what  a  newspaper  publishes  but 
that  the  letter  of  “Pro  Bono  Publico" 

'kies  "inflame  the  public.” 

The  Post  is  owned  by  the  Sales  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation.  Its  president,  Walter 
C  I’elson,  is  in  Detroit. 


J.  M.  MAVITY  RETIRES 

Sale  of  the  holdings  of  John  M.  Mavity 
and  J.  Earle  Mavity  in  the  Valparaiso 
(Ind.)  Videltc-Messcnger  to  Lynn  M. 
Whipple,  present  managing  editor,  and 
Humphrey  S.  Gray  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  has  been  announced.  The  sale 
marks  the  retirement  of  John  M.  Mavity 
after  41  years  in  newspa)K'r  work. 


Milwaukee  Electric  Company  Goes 
to  Court  Saying  “Pro  Bono 
Publico”  Letters  “Incite 
to  Riot” 


CONTINUES  AS  EDITOR 

Following  purchase  of  the  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Union  recently  by  William  H. 
Dodge,  announcement  was  made  this 
week  that  Luther  W.  Rood  would  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor,  and  that  no  personnel 
changes  were  contemplated. 


IOWA  PAPER  CHANGES  NAME 

The  Waverly  (la.)  Independent-Re¬ 
publican  has  changed  from  a  seven  to  an 
eight-column  page  and  has  adopted  the 
name  Bremer  County  Independent. 


SUN-GOD 


ART  WALKER 


NICK  MAMER 


Already  Biggest  Transportation  Cen¬ 
ter  West  of  Omaha 
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SPOKANB  FIRST:  Spokune  was  the  first  city 
(and  only  city  to  date)  to  sponsor  a  National 
Air  Derby  and  Kaccs  and  make  them  “pay  their 
way” — ypokaiie  does  things  1 

SPOKANE  FIRST:  While  many  endurance 
flights  over  various  airports  have  been  made,  it 
remained  for  Spokane  and  its  aviators,  Nick  Ma- 
mcr  and  Art  A\  alker,  with  the  Spokane  Sun-God, 
to  light  the  way  by  a  real  worth-while  contribu¬ 
tion  in  endurance'  refueling  non-stoi)  transconti¬ 
nental  flights — Spokane  via  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  and  return — Spokane  does  things  I 

SPOKAI^  FIRST:  Spokane  is  already  the  hub 
of  more  railroad  mileage  than  any  point  west  of 
Omaha,  being  served  by  5  transcontinental  and 
numerous  branch  lines.  Tliese,  together  with  140 
motor  busses,  make  Spokane  easily  accessible  to 
the  5S2,UOO  consumers  of  its  rich  surrounding 
field.  Now,  in  addition,  Spokane  has  one  of  the 
best  aviation  fields  of  the  Uniti’d  States,  with  air 
lines  connecting  with  the  Pacific  Coast  and  East. 

SPOKANE^S  NEWSPAPERS:  THE  £i»OKES- 
MAN-IIEVIEW  and  SPOKANE  CHltOMCLE  are 
also  top-notchers  in  effective  coverage  of  their 
urban  markets.  The  combined  9S,(M)0  circulation 
(proved  TJNduplicated)  covers  nearly  all 

the  101,735  families  in  Spokane  and  the  522 


'ncisco 


EQUITY  HEARING  ENDS 


GEhKgAL AlVQCrmia BUREAU 


Attorneys  to  File  Briefs  in  Suit  Over 
Daytona  News — Journal  Sale 

The  equity  suit  in  Federal  court,  In- 
'iianapolis,  concerning  the  transfer  of  the 
riaytona  Reach  (Fla.)  N  eios-J  ournal 
progressed  a  step  towards  decision  Sept. 
h.  when  the  resumption  of  the  hearing, 
Usting  four  days,  was  ended,  and  dates 
w  the  filing  of  briefs  were  set  by 
‘^'■ed  C.  Gau.se,  special  master  in  chan¬ 
cery.  Gau.se  set  Oct.  1  as  the  date  lor  the 


WEEKLY, 


c  o 
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The  Chemco  Strip- 
film  Camera  — 

SAVES  MONEY 
FOR  THE  PUB¬ 
LISHER 
and 

Makes  Better 
Illustrations. 


W  rite  for  our 


CHEMCO  PHOT 


I  A  POV 

GLEN 


Newspaper  illustrations  may  b(‘  givei 
Proeess”  of  half-tone  making  on  Chei 
Softness  of  tone, — retention  of  detail 
characterize  Chemco  Stripfilni  half  i 
Many  publishers  favor  snappy  bfc 
toneless  screeny  appearing  illnstratii 
The  “Powers  Process”  however  e.» 
lialf  tone  favored  by  liis  publisher, - 
or  the  medium  highlight,  or  open  lii 


New  York  Evening  Journal 
Z20  South  Strett 
New  York. 


July  10,  1929 


Kr.  A.  J.  rovers,  President, 
Cheaco  Photoproduets,  Inc., 
205  West  39th  Street, 

New  York  City. 


Dear  ur.  Powerei* 


In  ensver  to  your  letter  of  July  10th  and  In 
reference  to  our  convcrsatlcn  this  noon. 


I  have  been  very  glad  to  send  through  a  requl 
sltion  for  one  of  your  special  half  tone  caoeras  and  you  will 
receive  a  fomal  order  for  It  fron  our  purchasing  departaent 
Isaad  lately. 


Hoping  It  does  as  auch  for  us  as  the  line 


caaera  Is  doing 


with  kindest  regards 


Sincerely  yours 


Os 


k,  B.  Chivers 
Publisher 


The  Greatest  Circulation  of  any  Evening  Newspaper  in  America 
and  a  QUALITY  Circulation  at  THREE  CENY^  a  Copy  Daily 
and  FIVE  CENTS  Saturday 


Both  Line  And  Halftone  Negatives 

The  Chemco  All-M 
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0  Improved  Quality  Are  Now  Made  On 

al  Stripfilm  Camera 


gnomical  method  of  producing  negatives. 

^ew  qualities  by  the  use  of  the  ‘Towers 
I  Stripfilm. 

►and  where  it  is  desired,  great  contrast 

|e?.  *  ... 

land  white  illustrations  over  the  gray 
so  often  used. 

s  the  engraver  to  produce  the  type  of 

e  open  shadow,  or  tlie  closed  shadow,  J 

light,  are  all  witliin  his  control. 


FORTY-THREE 

Newspapers  in  the  following  cities 
now  use  illustrations  made  by  the 
Chenico  him  process  — 

New  York 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Providence 

Boston 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Brooklyn 


to  publishers 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


^mzation 

<  IveTn.  y. 


The  Chemco  Stripfilm  All-Metal 
Camera  uses  Chemco  Stripfilm 
in  rolls.  The  film  is  mounted 
on  paper  and  strips  easily  after 
developing.  It  dries  on  glass 
almost  instantly.  Rolls  are 
made  of  convenient  widths  to 
handle  all  classes  of  copy. 


I 
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THEORY,  PRACTICE  RUN  SIDE  BY  SIDE 
AT  OHIO  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 

Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  Published  at  the  Seat  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  Uses  Students  Exclusively  for  News  Gathering  and 
Editing — Experiment,  in  Effect  4  Years,  Showing  Results 


THEORETICAL  classroom  training 
for  newspaper  workers  vs.  practical, 
shirt-sleeve  laboratory  experience — the 
debate  rages  in 
every  gathering 
of  college  teach¬ 
ers  of  journal¬ 
ism,  whether 
scheduled  on  the 
program  or  not, 
and  it  is  steadily 
becoming  almost 
a;  general  a  topic 
at  meetings  of 
newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  state  or  na¬ 
tional.  The  old- 

e  s  t  university  ^  ^ 

west  of  the  Alle-  Laske. 

ghenies,  Ohio  University  at  Atliens, 
Ohio,  answers  the  question  by  giving  its 
journalism  students  an  opportunity  to 
apply  tlie  principles  learned  in  the  dass- 
room  in  the  day  by  day  experience  of 
reporting  and  copy  reading  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  newspaper,  the  Athens  Messen¬ 
ger,  under  direct,  intelligent,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  suiiervision  of  members  of  the 
university  faculty  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  managing  editor’s,  the  city  editor’s, 
and  the  head  copyreader’s  desks. 

For  four  years  the  unique  experiment 
of  using  a  city  newspaper  as  a  laboratory 
for  university  students  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  necessary  co-operative  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  university  and 
Frederick  W.  Bush,  publisher  of  the 
Messenger.  Both  parties  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  had  to  be  satislied  that  the  pian 
was  workable  before  it  could  be  branded 
a  success  and  given  a  reasonably  perma¬ 
nent  status. 

Not  only  have  the  numerous  dithcul- 
ties  that  are  the  part  of  untried  experi¬ 
ments  been  met  satisfactorily  so  that 
university  authorities  and  the  Messenger 
executives  are  convinced  that  the  plan  is 
a  desirable  one,  but  students  trained 
under  the  program  worked  out  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  newspaper  field,  progressing 
with  exceptional  rapidity. 

.Although  Ohio  University  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1804,  being  the  first  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritory,  journalism  was  not  a  part  of  its 
curriculum  until  1923,  when  a  single 
course  in  news  writing  was  offered.  The 
following  year  Prof.  George  Starr 
lusher  was  called  to  the  faculty  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  department  of  journalism.  In 
addition  to  eight  years  of  university 
teaching.  Prof.  Lasher  had,  as  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  his  position,  considerable  ex- 
IH-rience  in  city  and  community  news- 
pa|)er  work,  which  included  three  years 
as  an  editor-publisher. 

Convinced  that  for  the  proper  training 
of  newsiiaper  workers,  as  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  physicians,  laboratory  facilities 
were  essential.  Prof.  Lasher  suggested  to 
.Mr.  Bush  the  possibility  of  using  the 
Messenger  as  a  laboratory  for  journal¬ 
ism  students.  The  idea  appealed  to  the 
publisher,  and  as  a  result,  when  the 
Messenger  in  the  fall  of  1925  celebrated 
its  100th  anniversary  as  a  newspaper  by 
moving  into  a  handsome  $100,000  build¬ 
ing,  its  reportorial  staff  was  made  up  of 
Ohio  University  journalism  majors. 
Later  students  were  given  copyreading  to 
do  as  well.  As  the  exjieriment  developed 
students  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
sport  page  and  the  special  magazine, 
farm,  building,  and  automobile  pages  of 
the  Sunday  paper,  thus  securing  experi¬ 
ence  in  page  make-up. 

These  student  reiwrters  and  copyread- 
ers  are  juniors,  seniors,  or  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  as  they  are  required  to  do  satis¬ 
factory  work  in  classroom  courses  deal¬ 
ing  with  getting,  writing,  aixl  editing 
news  before  they  are  eligible  for  the 
lal)oratory.  These  preliminary  profes¬ 
sional  courses  are  not  available  until  the 
second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year 


and  the  first  semester  of  the  junior. 
LTsually  the  bulk  of  the  laboratory  work 
is  done  in  the  senior  year.  Three  hours 
of  service  each  week  in  reporting  or 
editing  throughout  a  semester  is  re¬ 
quired  for  one  hour  of  college  credit. 

At  the  Messenger  the  students  are 
under  experienced  newspaper  men,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  university  faculty,  who  have 
teaching  ability.  The  director  of  the 
lalxjratory  is  Harold  A.  Moore,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  and  city  editor 
of  the  Messenger.  He  works  out  a  suit¬ 
able  schedule  with  each  student,  assigning 
the  latter  to  a  beat  as  well  as  giving  him 
special  assignments  from  day  to  day.  The 
student  reporters  cover  their  beats  daily. 
No  paid  reporter  checks  on  their  ef¬ 
forts,  but  the  city  editor  through  oc¬ 
casional  conferences  with  the  established 
news  sources  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  reporters  and  each  week  re¬ 
views  their  activities  with  them.  The 
beats  are  changed  several  times  each  year. 

Each  student  keeps  a  scrapbook  in 
which  he  pastes  all  of  his  stories  that 
are  printed.  He  compares  these  with 
carbtxi  copies  of  the  stories  he  origin¬ 
ally  wrote.  They  are  discussed  with 
the  city  editor,  who  points  out  why  the 
changes  were  made  and  suggests  what 
the  student  needs  to  do  to  improve 
his  copy. 

A  statistical  record  of  each  student’s 
work  is  carefully  kept.  This  is  used 
not  only  as  a  check  upon  the  individual, 
but  to  compare  the  showing  of  the  re¬ 
porter  with  that  of  other  reporters  who 
cover  the  same  beat.  It  also  reveals 
how  students  increase  their  own  capacity 
to  handle  work  as  they  become  more 
familiar  with  the  technique  of  news  get¬ 
ting  and  writing. 

The  first  semester  of  the  college  year 
1928-1929,  eight  student  reporters  in  the 
laboratory  wrote  a  total  of  1,317  stories, 
totalling  5,954  inches.  This  was  done 
for  21  hours  of  college  credit,  requiring 
a  total  of  63  hours  of  service  a  week. 
The  second  semester  practically  the  same 
group  with  one  additional  student  wrote 
a  total  of  1,725  stories,  which  totalled 
9,208  inches. 

The  head  of  the  copy  desk  is  William 
Smiley,  another  experienced  newspaper 
man,  and  an  instructor  in  journalism. 
He  oversees  the  student'  copyreaders, 
assisting  them  to  edit  wire,  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  local  copy  and  to  write  head¬ 
lines.  He  also  has  general  direction  of 
the  Sunday  section  for  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  take  turns  in  being  responsible  for 
special  pages.  They  select  their  material 


from  syndicate,  c<»rresp<mdence,  and  local 
copy,  edit  it,  write  the  necessary  head¬ 
lines,  and  direct  the  make-up  of  the  page. 

The  veteran  of  the  laboratory  staff  is 
Charles  H.  Harris,  managing  editor,  who 
has  been  in  newspaper  work  for  more 
than  20  years.  He  also  is  an  instructor 
of  journalism,  and  as  such  aids  students 
to  get  a  general  view  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  He  always  directs  the  make-up 
of  the  front  page  and  initiates  each  senior 
as  completely  as  possible  in  the  mysteries 
of  making  an  interest-compelling  “show 
window.” 

Not  only  does  the  Messenger  serve  as 
a  laboratory  for  student  rei^rters  and 
copy  readers,  but  it  is  a  publication  cut¬ 
let  for  various  advanced  journalism 
courses  such  as  feature  and  magazine 
writing,  the  editorial  page,  the  writing 
of  criticism,  sport  writing,  and  book  re¬ 
viewing. 

Eighteen  courses  are  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Journalism  besides  the 
laboratory  training.  These  include  busi¬ 
ness  management.  Courses  in  advertising 
and  printing  are  also  available.  Journal¬ 
ism  majors  are  required  to  secure  a 
broad  cultural  background  along  with 
their  professional  training,  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  literature,  history, 
government,  economics,  commerce,  phil¬ 
osophy,  psychology,  sociology,  fine  arts, 
science,  and  foreign  languages. 

The  experiment  has  had  its  problems, 
but  those  have  proved  less  fornjidable 
than  anticipated.  A  source  of  no  little 
concern  was  the  possible  reaction  of  news 
sources  to  the  frequent  change  of  re¬ 
porters.  The  news  sources  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  the  success  of  the  experiment 
would  be  partially  determined  by  their 
willingness  to  co-operate.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  they  entered  wholeheart¬ 
edly  into  the  plan,  and  they  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in  the 
training  of  the  reporters. 

To  develop  a  professional  spirit  among 
college  youths  living  in  a  highly  charged 
collegiate  atmosphere,  to  make  them 
forget  college  activities  and  assume  the 
role  of  reporters  and  copyreaders  has 
been  a  real  challenge.  The  challenge 
has  been  met  by  treating  the  students 
exactly  as  if  they  were  paid  em¬ 
ployes,  making  it  thoroughly  clear  at 
the  start  that  their  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  laboratory  work  was  depend¬ 
ent  entirely  uj^n  their  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.  The  only  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  a  student  re- 
jiorter  and  a  paid  en'^loyee  is  that  the 
student  who  is  dismissed  from  laboratory 
work  loses  college  credit  instead  of  a 
pay  check. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  up  to  the 
present  time  can,  perhaps,  be  proved  best 
by  the  record  made  by  the  graduates  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  this  dual 
training.  Without  exception,  all  have 
entered  the  field  of  journalism,  and  most 
of  them  are  occupying  responsible  desk 


IMisitions  on  newspajK^rs.  While  the 
number  of  graduates  and  former  students 
is  not  large,  the  record  made  by  the 
group  is  impressive. 

This  month  eight  journalism  majors 
were  graduated  from  Ohio  Universitj. 
They  entered  as  freshmen  just  as  tlii 
laboratory  program  was  adopted.  All 
are  going  into  positions  that  will  test'  the 
value  of  their  training. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  STILL 
SETS  TYPE  BY  HAND 


W.  F.  Cramb  of  Fairbury  (Neb.) 
Journal  Say*  It  I*  More  Economi¬ 
cal — Run*  16  to  20  Pages 
Weekly 


W.  F,  “Bill”  Cramb,  one  of  Nebras¬ 
ka’s  best  known  country  weekly  editors, 
is  still  holding  down  one  of  the  last 
sectors  in  that  now  hopeless  battle  of 
man  against  machine. 

The  Fairbury  Journal,  which  Bill  has 
edited  and  published  for  33  years,  runs 
all  the  way  from  16  to  20  pages  every 
week,  and  every  line  in  the  paper  is 
printed  from  hand-set  type.  Cramb  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  modern  type¬ 
setting  machines. 

About  17  years  ago  the  machine  won 
one  skirmish  and  for  three  years  the 
bulk  of  the  news  was  set  by  linotype. 
But  it  didn’t  last.  Three  years  later  the 
machines  were  discarded  and  the  shop 
went  back  to  the  boxes. 

“There  may  be  something  of  the  hobby 
in  it,”  Cramb  told  the  Editor  &  Pud- 
usher’s  correspondent.  “Naturally  I 
cannot  help  but  take  some  pride  in  the 
fact  that  this  paper  is  the  only  one  of 
its  size  or  larger  in  the  country  which 
is  completely  printed  frexn  hand-set  type. 

“I  like  to  keep  up  the  fine  standards 
of  the  printing  trade  just  for  tradition’s 
sake. 

“But  the  real  reasons  why  I  bar 
machines  from  this  office  are  very  prac¬ 
tical  ones.  I  can  get  my  paper  set  up 
by  hand  for  less  money  than  I  could 
maintain  machines.  In  the  second  place, 
my  readers  have  become  used  to  the 
large,  plain  type  and  they  like  it. 

“There  are  ten  employes  in  this  office 
besides  myself,  and  every  one  of  us,  ex¬ 
cept  one  man,  can  and  does  set  type.  If 
I  had  machines  and  one  of  them  broke 
down,  more  than  likely  the  operator 
couldn’t  set  type  by  hand  and  we  might 
have  to  wait  days  for  repairs.  In  the 
meantime  my  shop  would  be  idle.” 

There  is  another  reason  too.  Bill 
Cramb  takes  great  pride  in  training  new 
printers  in  the  ancient  trade.  In  fact, 
all  of  his  employes  have  grown  up  in 
the  office  and  have  learned  the  trade 
from  the  ground  up. 

“They  are  happier,”  Bill  says,  “for 
having  learned  how  to  do  something  that 
requires  skill  and  offers  an  opimrtunity 
for  some  creative  genius.” 


RIDDLES  TRAFFIC  ORDINANCE 


Worcester  Post  Points  Out  Flaws  in 
10,000  Word  Statute 

As  a  result  of  disclosures  made  by 
the  H'oreester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post  in 
a  series  of  articles,  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  new  10,000  word  traffic  code  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  city  government 
will  have  to  be  heavily  revised  and  per¬ 
haps  revoked  to  be  redrafted. 

The  Post,  among  other  things,  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  pedestrian  law  section  was 
unconstitutional,  that  police  officers  had 
been  given  almost  unlimited  powers  of 
authority,  that  a  salesroom  automobile 
could  not  be  legally  parked  as  other  cars, 
that  34  rules  were  inadvertently  omitted, 
that  trolley  car  operators  were  violating 
traffic  laws,  that  many  parking  rule,s 
were  in  conflict  with  each  other,  that 
some  local  rules  were  in  conflict  with 
state  laws,  that  a  main  traffic  artery  was 
ruined  by  a  one-way  street  rule,  and 
others. 


OHIO  JOURNALISM  “LABORATORY” 


Student  reporters  and  ropyreaders  of  Ohio  University  photographed  in  the 
Athens  (O.)  Messenger  plant  with  faculty  editors.  The  newspaper  uses  the 
services  of  students  and  faculty  exclusively  for  news  gathering  and  editing. 
Harold  A.  Moore,  Messenger  city  editor,  is  shown  with  his  coat  on;  Charles 
H.  Harris,  the  managing  editor,  is  sitting  on  the  desk,  and  William  Smiley, 
copy  chief,  is  standing  in  the  corner.  All  three  men  are  instructors  in  the 
journalism  school. 
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Outstanding 
progress ! 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1929  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  showed  a 
gain  in  total  display  advertising  of 

570,497  lines 

—almost  double  the  gain  of  the  Chicago 
evening  paper  showing  the  next 
greatest  progress. 

CHIC^OO 

a  good  newspaper 

One  of  the  28  Hearst  Newspapers  read  by 
more  than  tucenty  million  people.  Member 
of  International  News  Service.  Universal 
Service  and  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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SUPREME  COURT  INSPECTS  CIRCULATION 
RECORDS  OF  PANAMA  CITY  DAILY 

American  Owned  Paper  Receives  Visit  From  High  Official  As 
A  Move  By  Defense  In  Two  and  One-Half  Cent  Libel  Action 

By  HARTWELL  F.  AYERS 


P  ANA.MA  CIT^’,  Sept.  2.— The 
I'anama  Atncricau,  only  American 
owned,  edited  atnl  printed  newspaper 
south  of  the  Rio  (irande,  tinlay  lx>asted 
that  it  probably  also  is  the  only  paper 
in  the  world  with  a  circulation  oflicially 
recorded  by  a  national  stiprenie  court. 

The  Panama  American  this  afternoon 
was  visited  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  represented  in  the 
person  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  HecUtr  Valdes, 
one  of  the  five  judges,  accomfmnied  by 
Senor  Marcelino  Villalaz.  secretary  of 
the  court.  The  official  visit  was  occa- 
sionetl  by  a  moti<Hi  made  by  Dr.  Eduardo 
C^iari,  attorney  f<ir  lX»n  Tomes  Gabriel 
Dugue,  in  the  suit  of  the  Panama  .\meri- 
can  against  Mr.  Du()ue,  as  director  of 
HI  Piario  dc  I’anama.  to  recover  two- 
and-one-half  cents  damages  for  lil>el. 

El  l.)iario  several  months  ago  criticised 
methods  of  a  circulatbin  campaign  staged 
by  the  Panama  .•\nierican.  charging 
fraudulent  representations.  The  Panama 
.American  replied  with  a  libel  suit  against 
Mr.  Duc|ue,  who  is  .secretary  of  finance 
and  treasury  of  the  government,  for  one 
of  fix’  new  two-and-one-balf  cents  silver 
c<)ins  issued  by  the  treasury  dejiartment. 
It  was  stated  that  the  1‘anama  American 
did  not  Ijelieve  El  Diario  could  do  it 
more  than  that  amount  of  damage. 

.As  part  of  the  defense,  a  motion  was 
filed  by  Dr.  Chiari  on  Ixlialf  of  Mr. 
l)uguc,  requesting  the  .‘supreme  Court 
to  insjiect  the  IxKfks  and  records  of  the 
Panama  American  to  ascertain  the 
anK>unt  of  money  c«>llecte«l  by  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  in  its  circulation  cam|>aign  caxiducted 
i;ist  February  and  March,  and  to  check 
the  circulation  records  as  published  for 
that  and  succeeding  peri«xls.  Mr.  I^que 
incidentally  is  owner  of  the  competing 
morning  papt-rs,  the  Star  and  Herald  and 
HstrcUa  de  Panama. 

Although  advised  by  Dr.  A’ictor  F. 
(loytia,  attorney  for  the  Panama  Ameri¬ 
can  and  director  of  its  Spanish  section. 
HI  Panama  America,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  this  request  should  U“ 
granted.  Nelson  Rounsevell,  publisher, 
reguestwl  Dr.  Cjoytia  to  assure  tlie  Su¬ 
preme  Court  judges  that  every  reconl 
of  the  company  would  lie  placed  at  the 
court's  disposal. 

Dr.  Chiari  accordingly  accompanied  the 
court  to  the  Panama  American  today  for 
the  inspection.  Also  there  were  Rafael 
Samudio,  reporter  for  the  Star  and  Her¬ 
ald  and  I.  de  J.  Valdez,  jr.  of  El  Panama 
.America. 

Ushered  into  the  plant  by  Publisher 
Koonsevell,  the  visitors  were  shown  cir¬ 
culation  files,  figures.  I  tank  Ixxik  records 
of  money  taken  in  during  the  campaign 
which  was  deposited  in  comparison  to 
cash  book  entries.  Numerous  questions 
were  asked  by  Dr.  Chiari  regarding  the 
campaign  and  answered  by  Publisher 


Rounsevell  who  assured  his  visitors  that 
“there  is  not  a  single  secret  in  the  Pan¬ 
ama  American  ofiices"  and  “you  are  more 
than  welcome  to  see  anything  you  wish.” 

As  a  side-light  on  the  situation,  Mr. 
Rounsevell  took  occasion  to  point  out  the 
foundations  lieing  laid  for  an  up-to-date 
28-page  Goss  rotary  press  soon  to  arrive 
and  explained  th;*  company’s  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  addition  soon 
to  be  started. 

.After  mutual  assurances  of  giKxl-will 
and  gracious  acknowledgment  of  the 
courtesies  extended  on  all  sides,  the 
honorable  judge,  tfie  court  secretary,  the 
learned  lawyer  and  the  Star  and  Herald 
reporter  took  their  departure. 

In  writing  up  the  account  of  the  visit, 
the  Panama  .American  concluded  "for 
more  complete  details  of  the  facts  un¬ 
covered  at'  the  official  investigation  .see 
today's  issue  of  the  Star  and  Herald 
which  will  undoubtedly  contain  .Senor 
Samudio’s  full  re|)ort.''  'I'he  Star  and 
Herald  iih  (ruing  edition  however  was 
non-committal. 

OPENS  COAST  FINANCIAL  WIRE 

.A  new  24-hour  financial  wire  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  ojx'ned  by  United 
Press,  Sept.  10.  This  is  the  first  24- 
hcxir  coast  financial  w  ire  ojx'rated  by  the 
service.  .At  the  same  time  24-hour  gen¬ 
eral  service  was  completed  to  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  Denver,  1-os  .Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  closing  a  gap  of  four  hours  in 
the  early  morning  during  which  serv¬ 
ice  was  heretofore  suspended.  The  finan¬ 
cial  wire  is  equipped  with  high  six-ed 
teletyjx?  machines. 

II\Expansion  •  •  -jl 

Room  for  growth  1 1 

!  and  expansion,  > 

where  it  can  best  be  1 1 

utilized,  should  not  | 

be  overlooked  in  $ 

I  planning  the  news-  | 

I  paper  plant.  | 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Spmcialiaing  in  NeWMpaper 
Engineering 

loot  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


S  NEARLY  A  MILLION  LINE  GAIN  ^ 

5  in  the  ^ 

^  Ih.l^aul  jSieputr^  » iPionrrr  lPrra»  ^ 

the  first  8  months  of  this  year  v 

S  REFLECTS  ^ 

— the  sound  business  conditions  of  St.  Paul  ^ 

— and  the  advertising  productiveness  of  St.  Paul’s 
big  newspaper  —  —  — 


PRINTS  NEWS  IN  HEBREW 

N.  Y.  Journal  Using  Foreign  Type  for 
Special  Palestine  News 

Six*cial  treatment  of  the  news  from 
Palestine  during  the  .Arab  attacks  iiave 
lieen  given  by  the  \ew  York  Hvenimi 
Journal  for  the  past  week  in  the  form  of 
siK;cial  editions  carrying  news  in  Hebrew, 
liy  arrangement  with  the  Xcic  York 
Jetvish  Day  the  Journal  prints  dispatches 
.sent  by  Dr.  Samuel  Margoshes,  editor 
of  the  Day  who  is  in  Palestine. 

The  Hebraic  type  is  furir'slied  the 
Jo.irnal  by  the  Day  and  it  is  inserted 
in  a  few  thousand  copies  each  day  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  English  traitslation.  .A 
Hebrew  headline  is  also  run  in  each  sjie- 
cial  calition.  This  |X)licy  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  the  news  from  Pales¬ 
tine  warrants  it.  Editor  &  P'Jiii.d'hkr 
was  informed  at  the  Journal  office. 

FAKE  REPORTER  ESCAPES 

A  man  calling  himself  James  J.  Riley, 
and  professing  to  be  a  Nexe  York  Times 
rejxirter,  and  who  had  Ixten  soliciting 
funds  for  a  hospital  without  authoriza¬ 
tion,  was  arrested  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  last 
week.  While  waiting  in  court  the  next 
day  for  his  case  to  lie  called  he  walked 
out  of  the  courtnxim  at  Salem.  Mass., 
and  disapjieared.  The  Times  denied  any 
connection  with  the  man. 

P.  &  A.  CHIEF  WILL  VISIT  U.  S. 

loseph  Wurzcl,  European  director  of 
Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos,  will  arrive  in 
New  York  early  in  October  for  his  an¬ 
nual  visit  to  this  country.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  in  Novemlxjr. 


EASTON  NAMED  PUBLISHER 

Former  Hearst  Man  Joint  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Sun 

J.  .A.  Eiston.  formerly  publisher  of  the 
.Syracuse  (S.  V.)  Telegram  and  former 
general  sales  manager  of  Hearst  news 
and  feature  syndicates  in  New  A'ork,  has 
been  appointed  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  .9mii 
by  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  owner.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  the  position  left  vacant  last  week 
by  the  resignation  of  Frederick  W. 
(I’Lovesky,  who  jilans  to  take  a  long  va¬ 
cation. 

1‘^ston  went  to  California  to  live  in 
1925.  O’Lovesky  joineil  the  Sun  five 
years  ago  as  auditor  rising  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  manager.  Shortly  after 
the  paper  was  ac<|uired  by  Col.  Copley  in 
1928,  he  was  apiKiinteil  publisher  and 
general  manager. 

STUDIED  PRISON  CONDITIONS 

Harry  Benge  Crozier,  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Dallas  Morning  Xexes, 
has  returned  to  Dallas  from  a  trip  of 
some  12,000  miles  with  the  Te.xas  Prison 
Survey  Coimnission  which  visited  a 
number  of  states  to  insix-ct  prison 
plants.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  prison  systems  in  other  states. 

BEAZELL  JOINS  FLEXOPLATE 

William  Preston  Beazell,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Xew 
York  World,  has  been  elected  to  the 
directorate  of  Herbert  Enterprises,  Inc, 
owner  of  the  new  ready-to-print  device 
known  as  ffexoplate.  E.  J.  Herlx'rt  is 
president. 


100,000  “Mrs.  Consumers”  Read 
The  Bronx  Home  News  Daily 
and  Sunday 


Hy  K.  1'.  R.  Huntsman 


At  the  Intcniational  Conveiitioii 
ill  Herliii,  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick, 
director  of  the  .Applecroft  Kx|)eri- 
iiient  .Station,  ami  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  advertising;  and  nier- 
chandising;,  made  this  imixirtant 
ohservation : 

“Do  not  forget  that  In  .lincrica 
at  least,  xchen  xec  sLcak  of  the 
con.iunicr,  xce  really  mean  Mrs. 
Con.suiner.  By  common  consent 
in  America.  .Mrs.  Consumer 
buys  80  to  90  />cr  cent  of  all 
family  merchandise.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  noxe  is  conx’inecd  that  his 
Xi'ife  is  a  better  purchasing 
agent  than  himself.  His  time 
and  interest  is  taken  up  hy 
xeork.  Mrs.  Consumer  in  .dmer- 
iea  spends  52  billions  of  dollars 
a  year:  a  billion  a  xeeek;  nr 
160  millions  per  business  day: 

21  millions  per  hour,  or  $350,000 
per  minute.  This  is  a  stupen¬ 
dous  purchasing  pozeer,  and 
Mrs.  Consumer  s  fingers  are 
ez’cn  in  the  purchase  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  radio  sets  and  building 
materials.  Men  do  not  exen  buy 
all  their  oxen  underxeear ,  neck¬ 
ties  or  shirts.” 

.Students  of  markets  should  he 
students  fiarticularly  of  the  means 
to  lie  employed  for  reaching;  the 
women  in  these  markets. 

There  are  not  many  important 
markets  in  the  country  where  the 
entire  feminine  pojiulation  may  lie 
reached  hy  the  use  of  one  news- 
pajier. 

There  is  no  community  in  the 
country  where  the  proof  of  such 


coverage  is  as  convincing  as  that 
offered  hy  the  Bronx  Home  .Xcxvs. 

The  Bronx  is  a  market  of  nearly 
a  million.  'I'he  Home  Nexvs  is  de¬ 
livered  at  the  homes  of  its  residents 
by  753  newsboys  every  aftermxin 
before  4  o'clock  on  week  days  and 
liefore  8  o’clock  on  Sundays. 

It  is  the  first  pajier,  and  the  only 
Ifxral  jiaper  which  the  women  of  the 
Mron.x  see  every  aftermxin,  ;ind  they 
read  its  contents  thoroughly,  at  an 
hour  in  the  day  when  they  have 
leisure  to  do  so. 

1  he  Bron.r  Home  Nnvs  covers 
the  Hron.x  alone — that  it  is  the  only 
newspaper  depended  uixin  to  carry 
the  advertising  of  all  the  Dejiart- 
nient  .Stores  in  this  territory,  .should 
he  sufficient  evidence  to  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  its  invaluable  aid  in  the 
distrihulion  of  every  .sort  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  this  big  market. 

1  he  Bronx  Home  Neies  is  read 
in  jiractically  every  home  in  the 
Hron.x,  and  it  is  the  women  in  these 
Bronx  homes  who  buy  everything 
which  goes  through  their  dmirs  to 
make  them  homes. 


ft. 

Woolworth  Tower,  N.  A'. 
Tel. :  Fitz  Roy  0840 
National  Representative 
“The  Home  News” 


Average  Net  Paid  Cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Kansas 
City  Star  for  August: 

EVENING 

278,915 

MORNING 

276,844 

SUNDAY 


297,552 


Record 
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th 

Month 


Again,  and  for  the  fifteenth  suc¬ 
cessive  month,  The  Kansas  City 
Star  has  established  a  new  circu¬ 
lation  record.  The  average  net 
paid  circulation,  as  reported  in  the 
above  statement,  was  the  largest 
August  circulation  in  the  history 
of  The  Star.  Compared  with 
August  last  year  it  was  a  gain 
of  30,369  copies  each  evening, 
33,022  copies  each  morning  and 
12,229  copies  each  Sunday. 

A  gratifying  record  also  was 
made  in  advertising.  The  total 
for  August  in  the  morning,  even¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  editions  was 


2,434,432  lines.  This  was  a  new 
high  mark  for  the  month  and  a 
gain  of  239,871  lines  over  August 
of  last  year.  Every  month  for 
fifteen  months  The  Kansas  City 
Star  has  gained  in  advertising  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Advertisers  desiring  to  increase 
their  trade  in  Kansas  City  and  the 
Southwest  will  find  in  The  Star 
a  circulation  coverage  that  is  the 
most  thorough  in  America  and 
an  advertising  rate  which,  per 
thousand  copies,  in  the  lowest  of 
al^  newspapers. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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PRESS  WIRELESS  GROUP  ASKS  CONSENT 
OF  U.  S.  TO  BUILD  27  STATIONS 

Million-Dollar  Corporation  Representing  Newspapers  Plans 
to  Make  Use  of  Both  Transcontinental  and  Trans¬ 
oceanic  Bands — Sites  Selected 


(Bjr  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishek) 

WASHlX(iT{)\.  IX  C.  Sept.  12— 
Applications  for  iierniits  to  construct 
twenty-seven  short  wave  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  for  tlic  transmittiiiK  of  press 
matter  exclusively,  were  filed  by  Press 
Wireless  I  ncorjiorated.  with  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  (mi  Thursday. 

The  orjranization.  headed  by  Rufus  J. 
Pierson,  of  the  Chicafio  Trihimc,  was  in¬ 
corporated  some  months  ago  at  one 
million  dollars  for  the  purjiose  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  short  wave  bands  set 
aside  by  the  Commission  for  the  use  of 
the  press. 

Some  time  aso  the  organization  asked 
for  permission  to  change  the  )K)sition  of 
suggested  station  sites.  On  Thursday 
the  formal  apiilication  for  permission  to 
huild  the  |)Iants  was  made. 

It  appears  from  the  applications  that 
the  Press  W’ireless  group  is  making 
more  progress  than  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  at  the  time  the  Commis¬ 
sion  recognized  the  organization.  It' 
gave  it  20  trans-oceanic  frequencies,  with 
which  the  press  broadcasters  were  to 
prove  their  ability  to  handle  the  twenty 
trans-continental  hands  being  held  in  re¬ 
serve  for  the  press.  On  Thursday  the 
group  asked  for  permission  to  huild 
trans-continental  stations  as  well  as 
those  for  the  trans-oceanic  service. 

All  the  plants,  named  in  the  applica¬ 
tions  are  to  o]K'rate  with  ten  kilowatts 
of  power. 

The  location  of  the  stations  to  he 
built  if  the  applications  are  granted  arc 
as  follows : 

At  Little  Xeck.  X.  Y..  three  miles 
south  of  Little  Xeck.  two  stations  one 
is  to  handle  the  land  traffic,  an<l  the  other 
the  trans-oceanic  traffic. 

At  Philadelphia,  Geveland.  and  De¬ 
troit,  on  sites  to  be  selecteil  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commission.  These  three 
stations  will  handle  trans-continental 
matter  only. 

Two  stations  at  Xew  Orleans.  .\s  in 
the  case  of  Xew  York  one  will  handle 
trans-oceanic  matter  and  the  other 
traffic  between  points  on  the  continent. 

At  Atlanta.  Dallas.  Miami,  and  Mem¬ 
phis.  These  four  stations  to  be  erected 
on  sites  to  he  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  and  all  arc  to  handle  continental 
traffic  only. 

Chicago  will  have  two  stations,  if  the 
commission  grants  the  applications,  one 
for  each  division  of  the  service.  Both 
stations  will  f>e  erected  at  the  h'urniture 
Mart.  666  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Minnea])olis 
will  have  stations  at  sites  to  be  approved, 
both  to  handle  continental  traffic. 

I»s  .\ngeles  will  have  a  station  on  the 
east  side  of  Olive  street,  betw'een  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  while  a  site  at 
Thirty-first  and  Diamond  has  been 


selected  for  San  Francisco.  Both  will 
handle  land  traffic.  Two  other  stations 
for  the  handling  of  trans-oceanic  matter 
are  to  be  constructed  on  the  same  site 
in  each  city. 

Land  traffic  only  is  to  be  handled  at 
.Seattle  and  Salt  Lake  City,  at  stations, 
for  which  sites  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
pro\cd  by  the  ComnSssion. 

Washington.  D.  C..  and  Upper  Xewton 
Falls,  Mass.,  are  to  have  two  stations 
each,  one  for  each  division  of  the  service. 
The  sites  have  not  been  approved. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  press  group 
to  start  work  on  the  construction  as  sixin 
as  the  permits  arc  issued,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  purchased. 

In  listing  the  frequencies  to  he  used  at 
each  station  it  is  noticed  that  the  same 
one,  in  some  instances,  is  assigned  to 
more  than  one  station,  indicating  that 
they  may  be  worked  at  different  times. 


LAVARRE  REVEALS  DEALINGS 
WITH  PAPER  COMPANY 

{Continued  from  f’of/e  11) 


was  held  and  owned  by  Messrs.  Hall  and 
LaV'arre”  to  ‘‘Mr.  LaVarre  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  all  stock  was  held 
and  owned  by  him.”  Other  similar  dif¬ 
ferences,  in  each  instance  eliminating 
reference  to  Hall,  exi.st  betw'cen  the  two 
documents.  In  making  the  changes  Mr. 
Shand  considered  the  first  draft  “simply 
a  narrative  over  which  there  was  no  con¬ 
troversy,”  he  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting,  but  “took  LaV'arre's  word  for 
what  happened,”  he  said.  The  revised 
minutes  were  then  turnctl  over  to  .Mr. 
Mc.'Xnliffe,  who,  as  secretary  of  the 
Chronicle,  signed  them  without  question. 
A  resolution  by  the  International  I’aper 
Company  board  of  directors  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $2, .‘'00,000  to  assist 
“two  young  men”  in  buying  newspapers 
was  also  read  into  the  record.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  Oct.  31,  the  very 
first  of  the  Hall-I-aVarre  transactions. 
Xumerous  other  depositions  by  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  officials,  taken 
in  Xew  York,  were  read.  Mr.  (iraustein 
was  unavailable  for  testimony  at  the  time 
because  of  a  sore  throat,  it  was  stated. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  week,  close 
.scrutiny  of  the  Spartanburg  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the  two 
papers  by  Mr.  Hearon  and  \V.  W.  Hol¬ 
land  for  $400,000,  precipitated  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  Hall’s  petition  for  injunction. 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  was  attempting 
to  uncover  disposal  of  some  $122,000. 
which  Hall  contends  I^Varre  diverted 
to  his  personal  use  after  the  Spartanburg 
trade.  Mr.  Hearon  testified  that  1-a- 
Vare  assumed  incumbrances  of  about 
$122,900.  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 


7  he  ‘Publisher’s  'Suilding  Problem 


1  his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Archiiecis 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


$400.(XX)  went  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  e(|ually.  Hall  had  no  part  in  the 
negotiations.  After  all  efforts  of  the 
plaintiff's  attorneys  to  bring  out  what 
became  of  the  $122,900  had  failed,  the 
amendment  was  introduced.  It  charges 
that  LaVarre  “diverted  a  large  amount 
of  the  partnership  funds  to  his  per.sonal 
use.  the  exact  amount  of  same  being 
unknown  to  your  petitioner.  “The 
amendment  was  allowed  by  Judge  Deaver 
over  the  objection  of  l^Varre’s  attorneys. 


SEEKS  SENATE  FLOOR 
PRIVILEGE  FOR  PRESS 


Senator  Watson  Introduce*  Resolu¬ 
tion  Which,  if  Passed,  Will 
Aid  Press  Association 
Correspondents 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washi.vc.ton,  D.  C.,  Sept.  12— Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  big  wire  press  asso¬ 
ciations  will  again  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  of  the  United'  States  Senate,  if 
a  resolution  introduced  on  Thursdav  by 
Senator  James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana, 
Republican  leader  of  the  b^y  is  favor¬ 
ably  received. 

Following  the  controversy  over  the 
publication  of  a  vote  in  executive  session 
by  Paul  Mallon,  of  the  United  Press, 
last  spring,  vice-president  Curtis  ruled 
newspaper  men  had  no  right  on  the  floor. 

Watson’s  resolution,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  .Senate  committee  on  rules 
seeks  to  anx-nd  the  rules  to  permit  duly 
accredited  representatives  of  the  .-Xssoci- 
aled  Press,  tlie  United  Press,  the  Inter¬ 
nation  Xews  .Service,  and  Universal 
Service  to  enter  the  senate  chamber. 

The  rules  committee  will  meet  next 
week,  and  little  or  no  opposition  to  the 
resolution  is  exiiected. 

.■\t'  present  while  the  press  association 
men  have  no  floor  jirivileges  they  are 
forceil  to  call  a  senator  off  the  floor  if 
they  want  to  sjieak  with  him. 


HOLDS  “WHOOPEE  PARTY” 

New  Chicago  Tabloid  Broadcast* 
Two-Hour  Program 

Assisted  by  an  array  of  stage  and  base¬ 
ball  stars,  the  Daily  Illustrated  Titnes, 
Chicago’s  new  picture  newspaper,  cele¬ 
brated  the  opening  of  its  second  week  on 
Sept.  10  with  a  two-hour  “WhcKipee 
Radio  Party”  which  was  broadcast  over 
Stations  W’lBO  and  WKXR. 

The  “whcKjpee  party”  was  given  plenty 
of  advance  notice  in  the  cfilumns  of  the 
Times,  in  iiamphlets  and  in  full  page  ads 
in  other  newspapers. 

During  its  first  five  days,  the  Times 
carried  373.63  columns  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing,  an  average  of  74.73  columns  a  day, 
according  to  Harry  Cohen,  advertising 
manager.  Its  circulation  during  that 
period  averaged  194,{XX)  a  day,  which 
John  F.  Shanahan,  circulation  manager, 
said  was  more  than  had  iK-eii  anticipated. 

SIX  POINT  LUNCHEON 

The  first  regular  luncheon  of  the  Six 
Point  League,  special  representatives' 
as.sociation,  was  to  be  held  at  the  Yale 
Cliib,  F'riday,  Sept.  13.  P.  L.  Thomson, 
president  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  was  to  he  the  guest  speaker. 
Officers  of  the  Six  Point  League  are: 
Hil  F.  Best,  H.  C.  Morgensen  &  Co., 
Inc.,  president ;  Harry  J.  I'rndden.  ot 
Prudden,  King  &  Priuldeii.  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  1).  Ward,  treasurer;  A.  W. 
Howland,  of  Howland  and  Ilowland, 
secretary. 

PUBLISHERS  TO  MEET 

The  10th  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pulilishers’  .Nssociation  will  be 
held,  .Sept.  18  and  19  at  Buckwood  Inn. 
Shawnee  on  Delaware.  Pa.  Features 
of  the  meeting  will  he  gedf  and  tennis 
tournaments.  (j.  C.  Lucas,  executive 
.secretary  of  the  association  is  in  charge 
of  the  program.  C.  Pearson  of  the 
United  Publishers  Corii.  is  president  of 
the  group. 


Wood  Dry  Mats 
Put  Them  ‘‘On  Their  Feet” 


Readers  and  advertisers  disgruntled 
over  poorly  printed  papers,  are  not 
found  where  Wood  Dry  Mats  are  used. 

Wood  Dry  Mats  can  be  depended  upon 
for  better  printing. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 


MoUtaniaf 

Equipmnit 


Scorchar* 


SnLLWATER,  N.Y. 


ALWAYS  UNIPOAM 


Cork  and  Fslt 
Moldloff  BlonkMA 


No.  64  Fortiot  Fowdor 
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A  Corner  In 
Young’s  Market,  Los  Angeles 
Constant  Advertiser  in  The  Evening  Herald 


After  all — Advertising 
Must  Move  Merchandise 

No  advertiser  spends  his  money  just  to  see  his  name  or  that  of 
his  product  in  print. 

A  dollar  spent  for  advertising  is  spent  to  sell  the  merchandise 
stocked-  by  his  dealers — whether  it  be  automobiles,  coffee  or  face 
cream. 

How  the  advertising  dollar  is  spent  is  immaterial  to  him  so  long 
as  the  dealer’s  stocks  keep  moving  and  the  cost  per  unit  of  sale  is 
kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  adverHser  in  Los  Angeles  can  sell  the  most  people  at  the 
least  cost  through  the  Daily  Newspapers. 

Of  all  daily  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles,  The  Evening  Herald 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  reaches  the  greatest  number  of  consumers 
at  the  lowest  unit  cost.^ 

Naturally  it  follows  that  The  Evening  Herald  carries  a  far  greater 
volume  of  advertising  than  zmy  other  Los  Angeles  daily  newspaper, 


morning  or  evening. 


*Se«  Last  Government  Statenvent. 
**See  Media  Records  (any  month). 


Experienced  Space  Buyers  Know  That 
Any  Schedule  Designed  to  Cover  Los  Angeles  Must  Begin  With  The 

LOS  AIVGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 


Rtprmaenttd  in 


New  York 
by 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY 
342  Madison  Ave. 


Chlraso 

by 

JOHN  H  LEDERER 
Hearst  Bldg. 


Detroit 

by 

JOHN  H.  LEDERER 
Oeneral  Motors  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 
by 

A.  J  NORRIS  HILL 
Hearst  Bldg. 
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X)URNALISM  IN  CHINA  UNDEVELOPED,- 
CALLED  MERCENARY  AND  COLORLESS 

Guided  Solely  by  Financial  Motives,  Newspapers  Have  One 
Objective — to  Keep  Out  of  Trouble — Many  Papers 
**Fly  Foreig^n  Flag”  for  Political  Convenience 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Staff  Corrcapondeat,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WRITE  LOCAL  SERIAL 


Geneva,  Switzerland,  Sept.  3. — 
Tliere  is  but  one  newspai>er  in  all 
China  (excludinR  those  published  in 
a  foreign  language  or  in  the  Conces¬ 
sions)  that  can  call  its  "Soul”  its  own. 
And  that  one  newspaper,  the  Republican 
Daily  Xeti's  of  Slianghai,  is  the  Editorial 
soul  of  Kou-Min-Tang,  the  New  China 
governnKiit.  Every  other  big  newspaper 
in  China,  and  by  that  one  means  the  four 
other  large  daily  Chinese-I^nguage 
newspapers  of  Shanghai,  Shun  I\io,  the 
Chinn  'I'itnes,  Sin  IVen  Poo  and  the 
Eastern  Times,  are  Chinese  owned  and 
edited,  but  are  figuratively  s|>ealcing 


suit  or  action  taken  against  the  news¬ 
paper  has  to  be  taken  with  the  consent 
of  the  Consulate  at  which  it  is  registered. 
Usually  this  consent  is  always  forthcom¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  the  publication  is  really 
Chinese  owned,  but  as  a  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  the  t'onsular  officials  notify  the  so- 
called  “owner”  or  “director”  before  ap¬ 
proving  the  action,  thereby  giving  the 
newspai>er  ample  time  to  prepare  its  de¬ 
fense  or  forestall  the  procedure.  Also, 
lieing  located  in  the  “foreign  quartier” 
the  newsi)aper  offices  are  free  from 
sporadic  attack  and  lootings  and  can 
claim  protection  in  emergencies.  For  a 


Flying  a  Foreign  Flag”  at  their  mast-  trifling  sum  of  $150  the  insurance  is  a 
heads.  The  latter  are  published  for  good  one. 

profit — and  for  profit  alone.  They  have  Heing  guided  by  but  one  motive — finan- 
no  editorial  policy  and  no  program,  ex-  cial  returns — the  Chinese  press  as  a 
ccjrt  insofar  as  Kou-Min-Tang  forces  whole  is  colorless.  The  staff  has  one  ob- 
them  to  publish  Nationalist  propaganda,  jective — to  keep  out  of  trouble,  libels 
Consequently  journalism  as  it  flour-  or  political  difficulties  bring  summary 
ishes  in  the  Occident  is  in  its  infancy  in  dismissal  to  an  editor  or  writer.  Jobs 
China — the  nation  which  first  invented  are  scarce  and  wages  are  low  so  the  path 
paper  and  which  saw  the  publishing  of  of  least  resistance  is  followed.  Prac- 
the  Official  Journal,  perhaps  the  first  tically  the  only  political  news  that  is  pub- 
newspaper,  some  14  centuries  ago,  unless  lished  is  that  which  emanates  from  Kou- 
one  considers  the  Acta  Diurna  of  ancient  Min-Tang  or  the  dominating  Tuchun  of 


Rome. 

All  told  there  are  now  aI)out  500  daily 
newspapers  (prinUtl  in  Chinese)  in  ail 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  with  its  4<K),800,- 
000  population.  Weeklies  and  Monthlies 


the  province.  Even  the  newspapers 
printed  in  the  Concessions  (Chinese) 
pul)lish  Kou-M in-Tang’s  pronunciamen- 
tos  and  abstain  from  criticism  of  the 
Nationalist  Regime.  Though  they  may 


Idah  McGIone  Gibson  (left)  and 
Allen  Saunders,  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 

Netvs-Uee  slafT. 

TDAH  McGLONE  GIBSON  and  .\1- 
len  Saunders,  both  members  of  the  T o- 
Icdo  Xcxi'S-ltce  staff,  are  the  authors  of  a 
love  and  mystery  serial.  “Forbidden 
Fires,”  with  its  locale  in  Toledo,  which 
began  publication  in  the  News-Bee, 

Sept.  10. 

Though  .she  has  l)een  writing  woman 
serials  for  20  years,  Mrs.  Gibson  has  al¬ 
ways  refusetl  to  use  familiar  Toledo 
scenes  in  her  stories.  She  has  relented, 
however,  after  spending  a  year  as 
woman’s  page  cf)lumnist  on  the  News- 
Bee.  .Saunders,  hirmerly  professor  of 
mcKlern  languages  at  \Vabash  College,  months  pay  for  the  twelve,  does  not  alter 
has  produced  magazine  fiction,  has  had  figures  much.  There  are  no  contracts — 


troversy  or  anything  that  might  affect 
financial  returns  is  more  likely  the  real 
reason.  The  average  Chinese  editor  and 
writer  is  more  apt  to  be  a  “literateur” 
and  able  to  discourse  lengthily  and  poeti¬ 
cally  in  the  flowery  nuances  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  tongue  than  to  write  intelligently  for 
even  less  politically  minded  readers,  on 
current  questions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Republican  Daily 
News  it  is  different.  This  paper  is  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Nationalist  Party,  It  docs 
not  need  advertisers  or  readers  or  con¬ 
servative  editorial  boards  and  directors 
for  its  rai.son  detre.  The  cases  of  the 
provincial  political  publications  are  simi¬ 
lar. 

The  conditions  of  Chinese  journalists, 
while  not  “miserable”  as  they  were  char¬ 
acterized  ten  years  ago,  are  still  far  from 
desirable.  “Nanking  Correspondent” 
of  the  big  Shanghai  dailies  literally  is 
the  prima  donna  of  the  profession.  His 
expense  account  is  practically  unlimited, 
he  generally  has  an  automobile  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  and  he  travels  and  lives  “top-side.” 
Likewise  Chinese  journalists  sent  out  on 
foreign  assignments  have  a  decent  deal. 
But  the  staff-man  and  the  editors  and 
sub-editors  who  do  the  heavy  work  are 
under-paid  and  a  sad  lot.  The  cub  re¬ 
porter  begins  at  fifty  dollars  Mexican 
(twenty-five  dollars  U.  S.).  A  seasoned 
staffer  reaches  $150  Mex. ;  a  responsible 
editor  will  perhaps  draw  300  Mex  and 
an  editor-in-chief  around  400  Mex  per 
month.  The  fact  that  custom  decrees  an 
additional  two  months  bonus  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  making  in  all  fourteen 


add  another  2,000  to  the  list  of  publica-  not  l)c  subjected  to  the  censorship  and 
tions,  but  these  scarcely  count  in  a  suppression  which  would  follow  in¬ 
resume  of  Chinese  journalism  nor  affect  tractibility  in  the  provinces,  the  National- 


several  seasons  on  the  stage  and  has  won 
some  recognition  as  a  cartoonist.  His 
daily  humorous  stories,  often  illustrated 
by  himself,  are  a  News- Bee  feature. 


,  .  .Similarly  Shun  Pao,  with  a  circulation  . . . . . . . 

the  life  of  the  newspapermen  of  the  ists  can  seize  all  the  newspaijers  that  go  around  KKl.OfK)  is  in  great  demand  and  advent  of  foreign  educated  journalists 


journalist  may  find  himself  on  the 
street  without  recourse  and  without  no¬ 
tice.  .^s  a  general  rule  meals  are  “free” 
for  desk  men.  being  served  in  the  office. 
But  that  means  added  working  time  for 
the  editor. 

One  significant  development  with  the 


country.  _  through  the  Post  Office  or  which  try  to  still  refuses  to  increase  its  output.  When 

_  The  “foreign  press”  in  (.liina  is  con-  circulate  outside  the  Foreign  Settlement,  the  economic  amditions  become  settled — 
siderable.  There  are  about  .K)  daily  and  thus  find  it  easv  to  control  the  when  China  comes  into  her  own — perhaps 
newspapers  of  Japane.se,  British,  .\meri-  printed  word.  '  then  advertisers  will  pay  more  for 

can,  French,  Gern«n  and  Russian  own-  .Another  anachronism  in  Oriental  jour-  greater  circulation,  say  the  publishers, 
ership,  published  in  Mukden,  Shanghai,  nalism  is  illustrate<l  by  the  case  of  Sin  How  long  it  will  Ik-  Iwfore  Chinese 


Harbin,  Pekin,  Tien  Tsin  and  other 
cities. 

On  these  publications — the  North  China 
Nett’S,  Shanghai ;  China  Press,  Shanghai ; 
China  Times,  Shanghai ;  the  Mercury, 
Shanghai;  the  Pekin  and  Tien  Tsin 
Times,  the  North  China  Star,  Tien  Tsin; 
(all  of  which  are  British  owned),  the 
Journal  Francois,  Shanghai  (French 
owned),  and  the  Pekin  l^eader,  (.Ameri¬ 
can  and  Qiinese  owned) — the  working 
conditions  and  other  characteristics  ap¬ 
proximate  those  of  newspaiH*rs  their  size 
in  Occidental  countries.  The  German, 
Russian  and  Japanese  Press  likewise 
mirror  conditions  which  exist  in  their 
home  countries.  C<.mse<|uently  they  can¬ 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  an 
appraisal  of  Chinese  journalism  although 
they  undoubtedly  are  exercising  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  uixm  their  conten-poraries 
next  d<M)r. 

The  alnK)st  incredible  situation  which 
permits  the  most  prominent  Chinese 
newspajK-rs  to  “fly  a  foreign  flag”  is 
characteristic  only  <tf  China  explain¬ 
able  perhaps  by  Bret  Harte's  surmise 
that  the  “heatben  Chinee  is  iK-cnliar.” 
In  no  other  country  c<mld  it  |Kissibly 
exist. 

Of  the  four  leading  newspapers  of 
Shanghai,  which  is  the  journali.stic  heart 
of  the  nation,  Shun  Pao,  the  Eastern 
Times  and  the  China  I'imes  are  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  French  Consulate  and 
published  inside  the  h'rench  Concession. 
The  fourth,  the  wealthy  .Sin  Wen  Pao. 
which  was  established  by  .Americans  but 
now  is  owned  entirely  by  Chinese,  is 
still  registered  at  the  .American  Con¬ 
sulate.  The  procedure  of  securing 
foreign  protection  for  a  Cliinese  news¬ 
paper  is  simple.  Registry,  which  costs 
abmt  .30  pounds  sterling  ($150)  per 
5^r,  must  be  done  by  a  citizen  of  the 
country  under  which  the  newspaper  is 
registered.  The  Chinese  owners  bestow 
a  nominal  position  of  director,  with  a 
commensurate  salary,  upon  a  French¬ 
man  or  American  and  ask  through  him 
for  registration.  As  a  result  of  the  so- 


into  the  craft  is  the  improved  status  of 
the  Chinese  journalist.  A  few  years  ago 
he  was  a  “hanger-on”  begging  scraps  of 
news  from  sub-secretaries.  Now  he  is 
admitted  into  the  office  of  the  highest  of¬ 
ficials,  invited  to  all  receptions  and  ban- 


Wen  Pao.  This  newspaper,  wealthy  and  newspapers  will  play  the  role  in  the  quets  and  generally  speaking  holds  an 

ptwerful,  is  said  to  have  a  circulation  of  Orient  that  newspapers  do  in  Occidental  enviable  social  position  in  the  commnn- 

only  2(W,()()()  although  it  could  easily  have  daily  life  is  debatable.  .Some  Chinese  say  Jty.  But  <lividends  come  first  with  the 

a  million  for  the  mere  printing.  The  never;  others  say  very  .soon.  Today  it  pi’iblisliers  and  con.sequently  salaries  re¬ 
explanation  is  economic.  The  advertis-  is  an  actual  fact  that  with  the  exception  main  low — except  as  stated  before  on  the 

ing  returns  at  a  200.000  circulation  are  of  the  oflicial  Republican  Daily  News 

the  .same  as  they  would  be  were  the  dis-  and  small  provincial  newspapers  owned 

tribution  increased  five-fold.  Newsprint  by  Military  Tuchuns.  the  Chinese  news- 

all  comes  from  Sweden,  Japan  or  .Amer-  paper  concerns  itself  hardly  at  all  with 

ica  and  is  exix-nsive.  Why  increa-se  ex-  {xilitical  news — domestic  or  international, 

jiense  needlessly,  argue  the  proprietors.  The  censorship  of  Kou-Min-Tang  partly 

and  finding  no  answer  they  continue  to  is  to  blame.  The  distaste  for  delicate 

print  on  a  battery  of  modern  presses.  situations  and  studied  effort  to  avoid  con- 


KANSAS  DAILIES  IN  NEW  PLANT 


The  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight, 
afternoon,  and  the  Pittsburg  Sun, 
morning,  are  occupying  their  new  home. 

The  building  was  erected  on  a  lot  100 
by  100  feet,  just  opposite  the  post  office. 
The  building  is  in  two  parts.  The  part 
housing  the  print  shop,  including  the 
press  and  the  stereotyping  departments, 
is  100  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide.  The 
part  devoted  to  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  is  75  feet  by  45  feet. 
.A  paved  court.  45  feet  by  25  feet,  gives 
access  to  the  basement,  where  the  paper 
stock  is  stored,  and  to  the  print  shop 
called  “Unequal  Treaties”  any  complaint,  from  the  street. 


tising  departments  and  the  offices  of  the 
editor  and  the  manager  being  .separated 
by  counters  and  railings  from  the  lobby 
and  from  each  other.  .A  private  office 
serves  both  the  manager  and  the  editor 
and  there  is  a  work  room  for  the 
preparation  of  advertising  copy. 


Arkansas  City  is  president.  G.  A. 
Winters  is  manager  and  F.  W.  Brinker- 
hoff  is  editor. 


Oflicial  Kou-Min-Tang  organ  and  for¬ 
eign  owne<l  newspapers. 

With  the  advent  of  “westernization” 
into  China  perhaps  things  may  change, 
but  until  the  present  generation  of 
“owners”  are  eliminated  the  march  to¬ 
wards  progress  will  be  slow,  according 
to  Chinese  journali.sts,  who  naturally  are 
far  ahead  of  their  employers.  P<ilitical 
development  depends  upon  arousing  a 
national  consciousness  and  China’s  mil¬ 
lions  may  remain  inert  for  centuries  to 
come — except  in  coast  cities  and  indus¬ 
trial  centers.  Education  of  the  masses 
also  is  a  problem  which  will  affect  the 
progress  of  the  newspapers.  Mechanical 
problems  which  do  not  confront  the 
European  press  arc  almost  insuperable  in 
China.  .\  typewriter  which  writes  in 
Chinese  characters,  a  linotype  which 
turns  out  the  .3().(KX)-odd  combinations  in 
daily  use;  a  telegraph  which  transmits 
the  Cliinese  wonis  except  in  code  as  at 
present — all  are  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come  unless  China,  and  Japan  too,  takes 
to  romanization. 

JONSSON  VISITING  NEW  YORK 

F.  L.  Jonsson  of  the  Argus  South 
.African  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  with  main 
offices  in  I^omlon.  is  in  New  York  to 
The  “front  office”  is  really  that,  the  c'.'"sult  with  Amerman  advertising  .'igcn- 
editorial,  business,  circulation  and  adver-  regarding  the  South  African  market. 


He  is  making  his  headquarters  at  the 
New  A’ork  office  of  the  Argus  South 
■African  Newspapers.  Ltd.,  which  is  S. 
S.  Koppe  &  Co..  Inc.,  Times  Building. 


HOLDS  REFRIGERATOR  SHOW 

The  Sioux  City  ( la. )  T ribune  is  co- 
The  Headlight  and  the  Sun  are  owned  operating  with  eight  Sioux  City  firms 
and  published  by  the  Pittsburg  Publish-  and  the  New  Orpheum  theater  in  a  Food 
ing  Company.  Oscar  S.  Stauffer  of  Preservation  show.  Models  of  refrigera¬ 


tors  are  shown  at  the  theater.  The 
Tribune  and  the  Orpheum  also  are  co¬ 
operating  in  a  fashion  show. 
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HORN»ia 


dTintjes. 


The  Largest  Morning  Pa/wr  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of  Philatbd phia  and  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  Read  in  Four  Out  of  Every  Five  Homes  in  Berks  County 

FIRST  IN  READING 

Note  graph  for  year  by  year  eomparison 
with  The  Reading  Eagle 


Iiirorniutioii  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this*  graph  wax  obtained 
from  the  A.  B.  C.  audited  net 
paid  eireiilation  reports  of 
The  Reading  Times  and  The 
Reading  Eagle. 


Note  that  the  line  representing 
The  Reading  Times'  net  paid 
cirrnlation  erossed  the  line  rep- 
rew'iiting  The  Reading  Eagle 
circulation  in  March.  1929  — 
and  IS  STILL  GOING  HP! 


infill 


=41,027 

=38,865 

=  Xi62 


The  Times'  Average  Daily  NVt 
Paid  Circulation  for  the 
First  Half  of  1929  as 


41,500 


1924  /925  I9%(3  1927  /928  1929 


Summing  Vp  Six  Years  of  Phenomenal  Progress 

The  Times’  daily  average  iiel  paid  eirrulalion  in  1924  was  10.770. 
The  Times’  rireulalion  for  the  last  A.  B.  audit  period  was  41,027. 
The  Reading  Eagle’s  net  paiil  cireiilalion  has  increased  from  38,676 
to  38.86.)  during  the  same  period,  and  was  2,162  less  than  the 
Reading  Times  when  audited  in  March  of  this  year. 
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Why  THE  TIMES  IS  NOW  THE  LE.4DING  PAPER  IN  BERKS  COUNTY 

The  Times  lia.s  given  the  people  of  Reading  and  Berks  County  a  complete  newsfmiM’r. 
Loeal.  national  and  international  news  is  presented  in  a  comprehensive,  concise  form.  The 
Times  is  independent  and  deals  in  an  independent  manner  with  all  important  issues.  The 
Times’  special  features  for  women,  its  sport  and  financial  pages  for  men,  its  daily  page  of 
comics  and  regular  articles  by  many  of  the  country’s  foremost  newspaper  writers,  have  set 
a  new  standard  for  this  territory. 

And  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  Times  is  today  highly  preferred  throughout  the  county, 
and  is  recognized  bv  everyone  as  being  FEARLESS!  ACCURATE!  INTERESTING! 
COMPLETE! 
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DANGEROUS  PROPAGANDA 

EPORTERS  know  full  well  how  propaRaiidists 
swarm  at)oiit  an  international  conference  of 
the  representati\es  of  povernnients  wlieii  the 
subject  under  discussion  has  important  economic 
consequences.  ExjK'rienced  public  writers  are  familiar 
with  the  tactics  of  the  blatant  hirelinps  of  "interests" 
and  the  equally  blatant  "busybodies."  They  are  out 
to  “get  the  press,”  knowing  full  well  that  a  show  of 
strength  there  means  heavy  influence  upon  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  conference.  After  all,  public  opinion 
is  the  final  arbiter. 

The  amazing  Geneva  naval  arms  conference  propa¬ 
ganda,  which  was  discussed  in  these  columns  at  the 
time,  has  now  come  home  to  roost.  The  newsitaper 
reports,  with  two  possible  exceptions,  of  that  queerly 
reactionary  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  gov¬ 
ernment#,  were  unsatisfactory  and  were  criticized  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  three  counts;  (1)  They  did 
not  adequatdy  interpret  the  significance  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  meeting  was  secret — covenants  secretly 
arrived  at — nine  years  after  the  world  explosion  that 
history  records  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
lieople  had  known  the  truth  concerning  the  business 
of  governments;  (2)  that  there  was  inadequate 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
.\merican  delegation  to  a  naval  conference  to  limit 
armament  was  composed  of  naval  men — as  futile  as 
asking  butchers  to  advocate  a  vegetarian  diet ;  (2 ) 
that  the  representatives  of  concerns  in  the  business 
of  selling  armaments  swarmed  at  (ieneva  and  player! 
all  the  tricks  of  the  propagandist,  yet  were  not  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  press,  save  in  two  instances  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  that  merely  hinted  at  the  outrage. 

Now  President  Horwer  has  revived  this  situation, 
as  it  regards  the  activities  of  the  notorious  jingo 
William  B.  Shearer  and  there  is  to  be  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  President  truly  says;  “It  is  obviously 
against  public  interest  for  those  who  have  financial 
interest  in,  or  may  he  engaged  in  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  naval  ves.sels,  to  secretly  attempt  to 
influence  public  opinion  or  public  officials  by  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  larger  armaments  and  attempt  to 
defeat  the  effort  of  the  g<ivernment  in  world  limita¬ 
tion  of  such  armaments,  or  to  employ  persons  for 
such  purposes.” 

It  is  equally  against  public  interest  for  newspaper 
men,  like  those  who  covered  the  Cieneva  conference 
and  those  who  were  at  home  with  iwwer  over  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  to  let  such  obvious  propaganda  go 
unchallenged.  Propaganda  is  only  effective  as  it 
shows  on  the  printed  page.  The  Shearer  tribe  are 
IKJwerless  when  the  press  calls  the  bluff.  Reporters 
of  experience  have  no  difficulty  in  spotting  this 
gentry.  Shearer  is  well  known  for  what  he  is  at 
Washington  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  and  his 
business  were  known  to  the  newsiiaper  men  assigned 
to  cover  the  Geneva  conference. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  questirwi  why  .American 
newspaper  men.  who  are  in  general  absolutely  free 
to  report  the  facts  as  they  fall,  unfettereil  by  the 
private  or  political  obligations  of  the  publishers  «>f 
their  newsiiapers,  should  fail  to  show  up  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  Shearer  at  (ieneva.  The  man  had  the 
audacity  to  presume  to  act  for  the  people,  though  he 
was  in  the  pay  of  interests  .seeking  to  defeat  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  plan  that  they  might  sell  their  profitable 
products  to  the  nation's  institutions.  If  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  9s  this  was  not  news  of  the  highest  value  at  the 
time  we  are  no  judge  of  news.  .And  if  the  fact,  even 
as  mildly  hinted  at  by  a  couple  of  metrop<ilitan  news- 
I>apers  at  the  time,  did  not  call  for  editorial  search¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  our  sense  of  values  is  again 
numb.  It  was  news,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  mf)dern  practice  th;it  it  remained  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nearly  two  years 
after  the  fact,  to  raise  the  issue  for  public  notice. 

Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Not  with  newspapers 
that  are  entirely  independatt  of  control  and  a  thous¬ 
and  times  beyond  the  temptation  of  bribes  or  handl¬ 
ing!  If  they  accept  the  propaganda  because  they 
like  it  they  are  exceptional.  The  major  fault  lies 
with  the  reporters  themselves,  s<iftly  taken  in  by  the 
•Shearer  ilk,  not  for  money,  not  by  any  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  of  bribery,  but  liecause  the  man 
seemed  to  be  a  news  source  and  therefore  might 
withhold  information  or  disturb  the  easy  relations  of 
a  reporter  who  antagonized  him.  How  often  we 


•Am  I  therefore  become  your  enemy,  liecause 
1  tell  you  the  truth?--  Galatians,  IV;  16. 


have  heard  reporters  say  that  it  does  not  pay  to  dig 
t(R)  deep  and  "get  in  bad”  with  news  .sources.  Better 
to  “go  along”  than  to  have  to  explain  anything  to 
the  "office.”  This  fear,  we  verily  believe,  is  one  of 
the  mf)st  sinister  influences  in  mmlern  editorial  prac¬ 
tice.  Editors  can  end  it  in  a  day  by  cfmvincing  their 
men  on  the  firing  lines  of  news  that  their  jobs  do 
not  dejiend  upon  getting  everything,  but  rather  in 
reporting  the  essential  truth  despite  all  consequences. 

President  Hoover  has  put  his  finger  on  a  sore  spot 
in  modern  life.  The  investigation  into  propaganda 
cannot  go  too  deep  and  no  one  should  be  spared. 


.Vrji’  Vnrh  Journal  startled  ncii'shoys  by  send- 
in;/  out  an  edition  unth  a  KiD-point  banner  and 
tzeo  eolunins  dozen  paye  one  in  Yiddish,  telliny 
Palestine  nezes. 


SEEING  STRAIGHT 

HE  fact  was  forcefully  brought  out  at  the  Mid¬ 
west  Advertising  Managers’  Association,  in 
Kansas  City  last  week,  that  newspapers  that 
flecline  to  publish  free  advertising  in  news  columns 
are  rated  by  advertisers  as  possessing  strong  pulling 
lK>wer  in  their  display  columns.  Also,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  when  “news  stories”  were  used  to  bolster 
advertising,  the  reaction  in  the  advertiser’s  mind  was 
(hat  the  paper  was  w’eak  as  a  selling  medium.  The 
members  of  the  association  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  tlie  press  has  succeeded  in  eliminating 
considerable  free  publicity  this  year,  but  that  more 
stringent  rules  must  be  adopted  before  the  evil  can 
be  curbed. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  in  agreement  with  these 
views.  Despite  the  seeming  success  of  some  news¬ 
papers  that  countenance,  even  enco'urage,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  free  advertising  as  a  teaser  for  paid  space, 
the  large  fact  is  that  no  sensible  advertiser  respects 
such  business  and  must  ultimately  lose  confidence  in 
a  medium  which  is  so  loosely  conducted. 


Pmeerful  editorials  and  Washinyton  stories 
exposiny  the  paid  propayanda  of  the  Geneva 
naval  eonferenee  seem  about  tzw  years  late  to 
most  folk's. 


PLAIN  VILE 

HROUGH  the  United  States  Customs,  paying 
30  cents  duty,  came  a  book  to  our  desk  the  other 
day,  completing  its  journey  from  a  printing 
press  in  I^hore,  India.  .A  printed  tab  requested  the 
“courtesy  of  review.”  Its  jacket  blurb  modestly 
called  it  the  “book  of  the  year.”  A  loose-leaf  index 
suggested  quick  q'liotations  for  indolent  editors.  Pic¬ 
ture  and  biography  of  the  youthful  Hindu  author 
formed  a  flyleaf.  -And  its  title  was  “Uncle  Sham.” 

The  challenge  of  that  name  began  and  ended  right 
there.  The  214  pages,  from  fir.st  to  last,  comprise 
the  most  insane  collection  of  Americana  ever  gath¬ 
ered  from  our  literary  swill  piles.  America,  housed 
in  brothels,  peopled  by  gin-soaked  lunatic  degener¬ 
ates,  ruled  by  grafting  policemen  and  embezzling  gov¬ 
ernors.  jiasses  in  review  before  the  undying  Orient 
to  its  doom,  loudly  professing  Christianity. 

( )ur  most  gifted  bootlegger  has  never  approached 
the  skill  at  synthesis  exhibited  by  this  Punjab 
prodigy.  Given  an  armful  of  our  newsstand  filth 
magazines,  a  fragment  of  municipal  crime  and  disease 
statistics,  and  a  phrase  from  a  30-year-old  reform 
committee  report,  he  makes  a  picture  which  ought 
to  be  shown  at  one  of  these  “men  only”  and  “women 
only”  theaters  in  alternate  weeks. 

Whatever  prize  is  awarded  for  finding,  writing, 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  unspeakable  ought  to  go 
to  this  son  of  “Mother  India.”  Vile  as  is  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Uncle  Sham,”  it  seems  to  be  a  million 
degrees  nobler  than  its  creator. 


MOVE  AGAINST  CONTEMPT  ABUSE 

RTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Michigan,  former  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald,  well-known  to  .American  news¬ 
paper  men,  arises  to  propose  legislation  to  curb  the 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  judicial  con¬ 
tempt  iM)wer.  Stirred  by  the  Cleveland  outrage  and 
the  impudent  disregard  of  constitutional  rights  by 
the  Minnesota  legislature.  Senator  Vandenberg  says 
that  the  time  has  come  for  action,  particularly  to 
prevent  despotic  judges  from  silencing  legitimate 
press  criticism.  Every  newspaiier  man  in  America 
will  receive  with  deep  gratitude  the  news  that  a  step 
is  being  taken  to  end  this  threadbare  abuse. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  there  be  a  clarification  of 
a  judge’s  p<iwcr  in  contempt  proceedings,  particu¬ 
larly  in  reference  to  his  right  to  punish  for  acts 
which  are  not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court 
and  therefore  do  not  directly  obstruct  justice.  What 
the  press  wants  is  a  rule  which  will  permit  of  free 
publication  and  editorial  interpretation  of  news  orig¬ 
inating  in  courts,  with  the  unlimited  right  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  acts  of  the  court  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  department  of  government.  The  con¬ 
tempt  power  is  no  doubt  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
feature  of  safe  and  orderly  court  procedure.  No  one 
wishes  to  destroy  it.  Recent  abuses  of  it,  however, 
challenge  the  whole  system. 

Judges  are  human  and  present  contempt  laws  de¬ 
mand  that  they  be  supermen.  To  balance  the  scales 
of  justice  while  acting  as  complainant,  jury  and  judge 
is  more  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
average  mortal,  whether  clothed  in  ermine  or  mufti, 
justice  Holmes,  grand  old  man  of  the  nation’s  high¬ 
est  court,  once  said  that  it  was  “contrary  to  our 
practice  and  ways  of  thinking  for  the  same  person 
to  be  accuser  and  sole  judge  in  a  matter  which,  if  he 
be  sensitive,  may  involve  strong  personal  feelings.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  abuse  is  progres¬ 
sive.  Recently  we  have  had  the  Indiana,  Minnesota 
and  Ohio  cases  before  us.  Gradually,  over  the 
years,  the  power  has  been  extended  from  direct  con¬ 
tempt,  meaning  acts  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  to  “indirect  contempt,”  meaning  acts  just  out¬ 
side  the  presence  of  the  'court,  and  finally  to  “con¬ 
structive  contempt,”  meaning  anything  that  an  of¬ 
fended  judge  may  desire  tp  work  his  ends.  In  the 
Indiana  case,  behold!  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
held  that  in  constructive  contempt  cases  the  truth 
was  no  defense. 

We  believe  that  safe  and  sound  .American  proce¬ 
dure  would  include  the  following  features:  Every 
charge  be  heard  by  another  judge,  except  when  the 
contemptuous  act  is  actually  committed  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  court,  and  in  such  case  sufficient  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  defense 
and  a  lapse  of  reasonable  time  before  sentence  is 
pronounced  to  jiermit  the  judge  to  clear  his  mind  of 
any  feeling  of  personal  resentment.  The  question 
whether  contempt  cases  should  be  heard  by  juries  is 
debatable.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  defendant 
in  a  contempt  case  lie  given  the  right  to  petition  an¬ 
other  court  for  a  jury  trial  before  the  sentence  of 
the  offended  judge  be  executed,  thus  checking  the 
jiossibility  of  injustice  and  providing  for  a  thorough 
review  of  the  case.  In  cases  of  so-called  “indirect 
contempt,”  which  are  usually  hedged  about  by  hazy 
circumstances,  we  believe  absolutely  in  the  original 
principle  of  trial  by  jury.  “Constructive  contempt” 
lias  no  place  whatsoever  in  the  judicial  system.  It 
means  everything  and  therefore  nothing.  Insofar  as 
newspapers  are  concerned,  the  courts  when  attacked 
are  amply  protected  by  existing  libel  laws.  “Con¬ 
structive  contempt”  tends  to  acts  of  despotism. 
Einally,  truth  is  a  defense  in  any  matter. 

Senator  Vandenberg  is  in  pursuit  of  a  cause  that  is 
worthy  of  his  best  effort.  We  believe  he  will  prepare 
and  urge  a  liberal  measure,  calculated  to  return  our 
institutions  to  the  full  protection  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  If  the  federal  courts  adopt  a  more  rational 
contempt  procedure  it  will  have  an  important  and 
immediate  reaction  in  the  courts  of  states  that  are 
woefully  weak  or  reactionary  in  any  matter  which 
concerns  the  judiciary. 


Wonderful  lines  of  national  advertising  are 
breaking  in  all  departments  this  fall — yet  your 
linage! 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


T  OHN  C.  MARTIN,  publisher  of  the 
J  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  returned 
from  Europe  aboard  the  S.  S.  Bremen, 
Sept.  10.  He  had  been  abroad  since  July. 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Nezes  and  Ob- 
sener,  has  been  invited  to  attend  “home- 
coming-State  fair  week,”  Oct.  14  to  20, 
and  deliver  an  address,  by  Governor  O. 
Max  Gardner  of  North  Carolina. 

G.  B.  Dealey,  president  of  A.  H.  Belo 
Corporation,  publishers  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  and  the  Dallas 
Journal,  is  spending  several  weeks  at  his 
summer  lodge  near  Winslow,  Ark.,  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains. 

Charles  M.  Vernon,  publisher  of  the 
Yorba  Linda  (Cal.)  Star,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Yorba  Linda 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Exlward  \V.  Mackey,  editor  of  the 
Manitozvoc  (Wis.)  Herald-News,  was 
elected  state  president  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  Aug.  31 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  state  con¬ 
vention  in  Marinette.  He  succeeds 
Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 

S.  M.  Stouffer,  publisher  of  the  Sac 
Sun  at  Sac  City,  Iowa,  has  returned  to 
his  work  after  a  long  illness. 

Ben  E.  Stearns,  editor  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Stearns  are 
now  spending  five  weeks  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Pasadena  visiting  friends. 

Fred  B  McIntosh,  editor  of  the  Twin 
Valley  Echo,  West  Alexandria,  O.,  is 
the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  at 
the  coming  fall  election. 

Eugene  Kelly,  general  manager  of  the 
Siou.r  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  a  European  tour. 

Paul  F.  Mcllree,  treasurer  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  arrived  in  New 
York  this  week  on  a  business  trip. 

George  B.  Longan,  president'  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  company,  has  returned 
from  a  month’s  vacation  at  his  summer 
home  in  Stratton  Park,  Col.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Georgette  Longan,  n:ade  the 
return  trip  by  airplane. 

Elarl  McCollum,  vice  president  of  t'he 
Kansas  City  Star  company,  and  Mrs. 
McCollum  are  on  a  motor  tour  to  Y’el- 
lowstone  Park,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California.  They  will  return  to 
Kansas  City  in  about  three  weeks. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

"^7  G.  CHANDLER,  business  man- 
”  •  ager  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  visited  relatives  in  Dayton 
last  week  enroute  by  plane  to  New  Y’ork 
from  a  western  trip. 

Jo.seph  E.  Hayes,  Corning,  N.  Y., 
branch  manager  of  the  Eltnira  Adz'er- 
tucr.  Elmira  Star-Gazette  and  Elmira 
Sunday  Telegram,  was  recently  confined 
to  the  Corning  Hospital  with  an  infected 
hand. 

Carl  Sylvester  of  Muscatine,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  school  of 
journalism,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  LeMars  (la.)  Sentinel. 

.Alfred  P.  Davies,  one  time  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  and  more  recently  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  .ilhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Adzocate,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  a  large  market  in 
Pa.sadena,  Cal. 

Louis  Proehl,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Peoria  Star,  and  Mrs.  Proehl,  are 
spending  a  month’s  vacation  camping  in 
N’orthern  Minnesota.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence  Robert  Belsterling,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  is  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

William  Everist  and  Miss  Ruth  Pitts- 
chau.  of  the  Nezo  York  Daily  Nezes  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  announced  their 
engagement  this  week. 

Jack  Lawlus,  advertising  manager  of 
the  H’aterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  spent  in 
Cana<la. 

Allen  Martin,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Dayton  (D.)  Herald, 


is  now  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
Dayton  Industries  Building,  Inc.,  a  per¬ 
manent  sales  and  building  exhibit  of 
Dayton-made  products. 

Leo  L.  Levin,  for  20  years  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  business  in  Salt 
I^ke,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Jack  H.  Estes,  circulation  manager  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  Nezvs  and  the 
Dallas  Journal,  is  spending  his  vacation 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Arkansas. 

Harvey  G.  Weiss,  formerly  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  International 
Studio  Magazine  as  western  manager, 
with  offices  at  333  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago. 

H.  A.  Wenige,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Jeffer.zonz’ille  (Ind.)  Evening  News, 
is  now  North  Side  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Louisz’ille  (Ky. )  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  at  Jeffersonville. 

George  M.  Rogers,  general  manager 
of  the  Clez'eland  Plain  Dealer,  is  on 
vacation  in  upper  Canada. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOHN  E.  KING,  managing  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Nezvs. 
with  Mrs.  King,  recently  spent  several 
days  in  San  Antonio  and  Kerrville. 

R.  G.  Callvert,  managing  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  returned  to 
Portland  after  acting  as  the  official  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Governor  I.  L.  Patterson 
of  Oregon  at  the  recent  conference  of 
western  governors  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Harry  C.  Withers,  managing  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal,  has  returned 
after  a  vacation  spent  in  Galveston  and 
other  Texas  towns. 

Clayton  A.  Leiter,  managing  editor  of 
the  Hamilton  (O.)  Ez'ening  Journal, 
who  underwent  a  major  operation  at  St. 
Mary  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn.,  June 
4.  returned  to  his  desk  Sept.  1,  com¬ 
pletely  restored  to  health. 

J.  P.  Kelly,  editor  the  the  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Capital,  has  been  appointe<l 
editor  of  the  Mcl.can  County  Independ¬ 
ent,  published  in  Garrison,  N.  D,  He 
succeeds  H.  B.  h'rench,  who  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Rockville,  Md. 

Joseph  F.  Willetto,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
is  spending  his  vacation  on  the  beach  at 
Galveston. 

Thomas  B.  Hanly,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Nezv  York  World,  returned  to 
duty  this  week  after  several  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Sterling  Fisher  has  left  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican  to 
make  a  trip  to  Texas.  Later  he  will 
join  the  New  York  office  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Milton  Mackaye,  rewrite  iran  on  the 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


A  NNOUNCEMHINT  of  the  appoint- 
ment  of  W.  P.  Houchin  as  promotion 
manager  of  the  Clez’eland  Nezvs  was 
made  this  week. 

Houchin  went 
to  Cleveland  from 
the  cast  where  at 
one  time  he  was 
associated  with 
C.  F.  McCahill, 
new  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  business 
manager  of  the 
News.  He  was 
at  various  times 
director  of  sales 
service  for  the 
Boston  H  e  r  a  I  d 
W.P.  Houchin  Traveler;  gen¬ 

eral  manager  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Daily  League;  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times;  promotion 
manager  of  Charm  Magazine  for  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Nezvark  (N.J.)  Star  Eagle. 

Houchin’s  new  department  will  em¬ 
brace  editorial,  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  and  include  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  speculative  copy  and  the  servic¬ 
ing  of  retail  accounts. 


Nezv  York  Ez’cning  Post,  left  this  week 
with  Mrs.  Mackaye,  to  spend  a  vacation 
in  Oklahoma. 

Bruce  Gould,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Nezv  York  Ez’cning  Post,  returned  this 
week  from  (jouldsboro.  Me.  where  he 
spent  his  vacation. 

Gilbert  E.  Blackford,  makeup  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  I’ost  is  back 
on  duty  after  his  vacation. 

David  Bath,  Earl  of  Bath  and  husband 
of  Mary  Hay,  musical  comedy  _  star,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  A^ezv  York  Mirror  this 
week  to  join  the  Nezv  York  Daily  Nezvs 
as  general  assignment  man. 

Jack  Miley,  of  the  Nezv  York  Graphic, 
joined  the  JYezv  York  Daily  .\'czvs  this 
week  as  general  assignment  man.  and 
Warren  Mc.Allen,  of  the  Nezv  York 
Ez’ening  World,  and  Joel  Sayre,  of  the 
Nezv  York  Telegram,  joined  the  Daily 
News  as  rewrite  men. 

Martin  J.  McEvilly,  Nezv  York  Jtaily 
iWezvs  photographer,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  on  the  picture  assignment 
desk. 

Marie  Nelson,  with  the  Nezv  York 
Daily  Nezvs  three  years,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Irene  Thirer,  nxition  picture 
critic  of  the  News. 

Ben  Kornficld,  city  editor,  A’ezv  York 
Daily  Nezvs  Record,  and  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  field  artillery  reserve,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Seventh  Field 
.Artillery,  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


McNaught  Syndicate  presents 

MR.  RUBE  WARDELL 


an  e.vprrienred  nyndirate  man,  who  will  sell  McXang;lit  feature*,  befclanlnx 
today. 

When  >fr.  Wardell  rail*  upon  you,  you  will  know  him  for  a  MeNauaht 
repreHentatlre,  with  MeNaiiaht  feature*.  We  be*penk  for  him  the  aame 
rourteoii*  reeeptinn  you  have  been  aivlna  to  .McNaiiaht  repreaentative* 
throoRh  the  year*. 

He  will  not  wa«te  your  time.  Yen  will  not  rearet  alvina  him  a  hearlna. 

MeNanaht  feature*  for  thi*  «ea*on  are  the  aame  old  tried-and-true  feature* 
that  have  won  favor  and  have  proved  their  value 

plus 

aome  of  the  beat  NKW  fenture*  we  have  ever  had  the  pleaaure  of  preaentina 
to  the  newapaper*  of  America. 

Amona  the  proven  feature*  you  reeoanlae  at  onee  the  dally  and  weekly  ' 
Will  Roaera  feature*,  daily  and  weekly  artielea  by  O.  O.  McIntyre,  weekly 
doa  tale*  by  Albert  Pa.v*on  Terhnne,  and  The  Bunale  Family  by  Harry  J. 
Tnthill. 

Amona  the  new  feature*  that  we  feel  aura  of  are  Show  Girl,  a  dally  atrip 
by  J.  I*.  MeRvoy  and  .1.  H.  Strlebel;  Velva  Darlina’a  dally  “think*,"  and 
Howard  Brubaker'*  paraaraph*. 

Other  feature*,  both  old  and  new,  up  to  the  McNauaht  atandard. 
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Announcing 

THE  NEXT  SIX 

in  the 

12— STAR 
SERIAL 
WHEEL 

For  Release  Oct.  5 

THE  WRIST  MARK 
by 

J.  S.  Fletcher 


I'or  Release  Nov.  2 

RHODA: 

A  RED-HEADED  GIRL 
by 

Henry  Kitchell  Webster 


for  Release  Dec.  2 

THIS  STRANGE 
ADVENTURE 

by 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 


For  Release  Jan.  4 

THE  ROMANTIC 
PRINCE 

by 

Rafael  Sabatini 


For  Release  Feb.  1 

HELP  YOURSELF  TO 
HAPPINESS 

by 

Frank  R.  Adams 


For  Relea.ze  Mar.  1 

THE  EMPEROR  OF 
AMERICA 

by 

Sax  Rohmer 

Each  story  in  .k)  instalments;  first 
8  instalments  illustrated ;  daily 
synopsis;  mimeographed  >etting 
copy;  ample  promotion. — The  12- 
■Star  .Serial  Wheel  .service  has  been 
taken  by  papers  that  are  members 
of  The  North  .American  News- 
jiaper  Alliance  and  a  lot  of  others. 
If  your  territory  is  open,  wire  for 
terms. 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  EIsfr,  Jr. 

General  Manager 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS  AND 
ADVERTISERS  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^ 
LNC»  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700  Timet  Building — 42nd  Street 
end  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3032.  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
Jamet  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub’ 
Usher;  Marlen  E.  Pevi,  Treasurer;  Char  let 
B.  Groomet,  Secretary  and  business  man- 
eger;  Jamet  W,  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion 
snanager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
eger;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Rohb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor. 

London  ofice:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Crou 
Sueet,  Finsbury,  EL  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager, 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Rartman.  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Brunt,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  E'rancisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  M anager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“.4.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numhers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  numher  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siie  of  type  page  9x12  indies — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  tbe  page. 
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other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Oassified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
Stales  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
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(Con  Hu  lied  from  fat/c  37) 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Hrown,  formerly  with  the 
Califalria  (Cal.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sides  (Cal.)  Toionshif' 
Register  and  the  Pleasanloii  (Cal.) 
Times. 

Joseph  E.  .Shank,  city  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Lcdger-Disfialch,  has 
returned  after  a  vacation  siK?nt  at  his 
former  home  near  HarrisonburK,  Va. 
Jay  Lewis,  also  of  the  I^df?er-l)ispatch 
staff  has  returned  from  New  V'ork, 
where  he  spent  his  vacation. 

Daniel  Markel.  who  was  with  the  San 
l■rancisco  fiullelin  at  the  time  of  its  sale 
to  the  Call,  has  rejoined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  with  which 
he  was  formerly  connected. 

tliarles  Honaventure  Harr,  2nd,  has 
resiRiied  as  teleRraph  editor  of  the 
U’aterhury  (Conn.)  .hnerican,  to  join 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Bridge  fort  (Conn.) 
Post,  thus  returning  to  his  home  city. 

Ray  C.  Dobson,  city  editor  of  the 
.Minot  (X.D.)  Daily  Xnes,  has  re- 
turneil  with  Mrs'  Dcibson  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  sjient  in  the  Black  Hills  of  .South 
Dakota. 

J.  (  larke  Kintr.  who  has  Ik-cii  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  tox  LeaRue  of  Ohio 
newspaiK-rs  the  past  10  years,  is  leavinp 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Dayton 
(().)  -Vcti’j  to  head  the  Civic  Bureau  of 
the  Dayton  (.'hanitxT  of  Commerce. 
KiiiR  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Mildred  WiMMlall,  secretary  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  Dayton's  public  schtKils. 

.\llKTt  W.  Keane,  sports  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Conranl,  is  back  at  his 
desk  after  a  vacation,  part  of  which  was 
siKMit  in  \'ew  Vork. 

I.arry  L.  Sisk,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  C  ity  Oklahoman,  has 
joined  the  desk  of  the  Toledo  ((). ) 
.\’eti's-Bee. 

Raymond  J.  b'itzjiatrick,  reinirter  for 
the  ICaterhury  (Conn..)  .-hnerican,  has 
resinned  to  enter  Holy  Cross  colleRe. 

Bruce  A.  Palmer,  farm  editor  of  the 
/•(.  Dodge  (la.)  .Me.<!senger  and  Chron¬ 
icle.  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Courier  William  Hamilton  has 
succeeded  Palmer  with  the  Messenger 
an<l  Chronicle. 

Vernon  1).  Cady,  formerly  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Comiiaiiy,  has  joined  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  staff  of  pho- 
toRraphers  and  will  work  on  rotoRravure 
pliotoRraphy. 

(ieorRe  Dillon  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  ll'aterhnry  (('onn.)  Democrat. 

(j.  W.  Wickslrom,  reporter  for  the 
.Moline  (111.)  Disfatch,  has  iK-en  made 
publicity  director  for  .AuRUStana  ColleRe, 
Rock  Island,  Ill.  Vernon  HaRclin,  of 
the  (ieneseo  news  hiireau,  has  joined  the 
city  staff,  .succeediiiR  VVickstrom. 

Harvey  .4.  (iaul,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Cacette.  has  returneil 
from  Europe  where  he  spent  the  summer. 

Frank  Blumenfield  has  resinned  from 
the  .S' fring field  (Mass.)  I'nion  to  enter 
the  University  of  ChicaRo. 

Miss  Emma  B.  Suydam,  club  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Po.tt  (iacette,  is  sjK'nd- 
ing  several  weeks  in  Europe. 

Phillip  Mark  is  the  new  city  editor 
of  the  Valley  City  (X.D.)  1  imes-Reeord. 
Mark,  since  June,  was  news  tnlitor  of 
the  Turtle  Mountain  .S'tar,  weeklv,  of 
Rolla,  X.  I). 

William  Bowman,  Ogden  ( Utah ) 
Standard-F.xaminer  airport  reporter,  is 
touring  California  by  motor  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Helen  Murjihy,  assistant  society  editor. 
IValerbury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Philadelphia. 

Eldon  C.  Hill,  of  the  copy  desk,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  do  graduate 
work  in  social  science  and  journalism. 

Roliert  I.  Stevenson,  son  of  E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Refinblican-.dmerican,  has 
resumed  his  studies  at  Taft  school,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  after  serving  as  a  reporter  for 
the  -American  during  the  summer. 

Raymond  J.  Fitzpatrick,  reporter,  and 
Raymond  (ilynn,  photographer,  of  the 


IVaterbiiry  (Conn.)  American,  were  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  plane  making  the  maiden 
trip  at  the  opening  of  the  Waterbury 
to  Xew  York  air  service  last  week. 

W.  Bob  Holland,  editorial  writer  for 
the  .Miami  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Holland, 
are  in  Xew  York  for  a  two  weeks’  visit. 

E.  J.  Liske,  news  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  spent  at  St.  I-ouis. 

William  P.  O’Donnell,  sports  editor  of 
the  U'aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  has 
tieen  named  to  represent  the  Republican- 
.American,  Inc.,  at  the  national  amateur 
baseball  tournament  which  starts  at  West 
Baden,  Ind.,  Sept.  18. 

James  H.  Guilfoyle,  of  the  Worcester 
(Alass.)  Telegram  staff,  has  been  chosen 
clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislative 
recess  committee  on  Fort  Point  (Thannel, 
Bostfm,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Houck,  formerly  de¬ 
signer  in  a  Toledo  dejiartment  store,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade. 

Ray  (i.  Walter,  city  editor  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (X.A'.)  Star  and  Enter¬ 
prise,  and  Mrs.  Walter  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter  were  recent  visitors  in  Xew  Bedford, 
.Mass.,  where  -Mr.  Walter  was  formerly 
telegraph  editor  of  the  -Vt’U'  Bedford 
.Standard. 

Mrs.  -Alice  Fox  Pitts,  promotion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  E.vening  .Sews,  had 
the  lead  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Parents  Magazine.  She  will  also 
have  articles  on  parent-teachers  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  Octolx-r  and  Xovember 
issues. 

C.  J.  Bulliet.  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  is  writing  a  new 
theatrical  column  of  news  and  comment, 
called  "Stage  and  I’pstape.” 

James  J.  Kerney.  Jr.,  of  Trenton, 
X.  J..  -son  of  James  J.  Kerney,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Trenton  (X.J.) 
Slate  (lazetle  and  Times,  and  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  ball  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  .\e~ws,  will  enter  Princeton 
shortly. 

Ed  C.  Penrose,  veteran  jxiliee  reimrter 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Netvs,  re¬ 
cently  flew  to  Oakland.  Cal.,  with  his 
wife.  .Aft<‘-  making  a  survey  of  air- 
IHirts  at  Oakland.  .Alameda  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  the  couple  will  return  by  plane. 

Thomas  H.  Mo<Klie,  lor  the  last  year 
editor  of  the  Renville  Countv  (X.D.) 
banner  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  .Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

Miss  Mary  .A.  -Anthony,  society  editor 
of  the  ball  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News. 
has  returiKHl  following  a  vacation  trip  to 
Canada. 

Slyde  Knox  of  the  Toledo  (().)  Blade 
copy  desk,  and  Mrs.  Knox  are  sj)ending 
their  vacation  at  Crotch  lake,  near  Stur¬ 
gis.  Mich. 

Mark  Mulcahy  has  joined  the  sjwrts 
de|>artment  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  replacing  B.  Livingstone,  re¬ 
signed. 

Walter  (iriggs  Francis  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  has  be-en  named  C'ranston,  R.  L, 
corres|K)ndent  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal. 

Howard  E.  Knoblaugh,  for  the  past 
five  years  assistant  state  editor  of  the 
Peoria  Star,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  .Associated  Press. 

Ix*oti  Benham,  municipal  courts  re- 
jHirter  on  the  St.  Louis  Times,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  motion  picture  publicity 
work  in  Philadelphia. 

Ed  Martin,  formerly  of  the  Tiffin  (O.) 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

Ruby  A.  Black,  Washington  corre- 
siHindent  for  several  newsjiapers  and  her 
husband,  Herlx'rt  Little  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  will 
spend  next  week  in  Maine. 

E.  K.  Bailey  and  Ama  Barker  of  the 
Sunday  department  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  are  to  be  married  Sept.  18. 

EMward  C.  Fulke,  formerly  reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  Neu>s,  has  joined  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  replacing  Fred  Mer- 
win  who  has  gone  to  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 
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John  Dailey,  political  reporter  for  the 
Nezv  Orleans  Item,  spent  his  vacation  in 
St.  Louis. 

E.  L.  Wall,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Galveston  Tribune,  spent  several  days  in 
Dallas  last  week. 

C.  J.  Kaho,  staff  photographer  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  Nervs,  made  an  air  trip 
to  Kansas  City  during  his  vacation. 

Robert  Leech,  formerly  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  has  ioined  the  staff  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  as  night  po¬ 
lice  reporter. 

Sam  -Acheson,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation  spent  in  seeing 
Texas  by  motor  car. 

J.  X.  Burns,  for  more  than  30  years 
with  the  Lebanon  (O.)  H'estern  Star,  is 
now  with  the  Twin  Valley  Echo,  West 
-Alexandria,  O. 

James  E.  Grube,  former  Columbus,  0., 
newspai)er  man,  has  been  appointed  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  man  with  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald. 

E.  M.  Dealey,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  New'S  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  A.  H.  Belo 
Corporation,  has  returned  from  Havana, 
Cuba,  where  he  went  with  the  Dallas 
marine  unit  on  its  summer  training 
cruise. 

Leland  Stowe,  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  sailed 
for  that  city  last  week,  after  a  short 
vacation  in  the  United  States. 

James  F'lexner  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Marshall  Taylor,  city  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  is  at  a  Long  Island  sum¬ 
mer  resort  for  his  vacation. 

R.  J.  Murray,  markets  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  spent  his  vacation 
in  Galveston,  his  former  home. 

-Allen  Raymond,  formerly  with  the 
York  Times,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Bernard  L.  Livingstone  is  now  tele- 
gra|)h  editor  of  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Daily  .West's.  He  completed  his  work  at 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mis-souri  in  -August. 

.Albert  King,  veteran  city  hall  re!jK>rter 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  returned 
from  vacation.  Others  of  the  Star’s  staff 
who  have  been  on  vacation  the  last  few 
weeks  are  F.  C.  Hinkle,  city  editor;  Ren 
W.  1-and,  assistant  telegraph  editor;  Mrs. 
M.  K.  Powell,  music  and  art  editor  and 
E.  B.  Garnett,  Sunday  editor. 

E.  E.  Wuerth,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  who  has  been  ill 
for  -several  weeks,  has  returned  to  his 
desk. 


FLASHES 


The  linotyper  who  made  the  transp<)si- 
tion,  and  set  it  up  Untied  Europe,  might 
not  have  been  .so  far  out  of  the  way  at 
that. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


-At  least  nine  big  advertising  agencies 
were  up.set  by  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Willing. 
They  were  all  set  to  have  him  indorse  a 
t(X)th  brush. — H .  1.  Phillips,  New  I  ork 
Sun. 


You  can  in  time  get  u.sed  to  a  noisy 
street  car,  but  you  never  can  woo  sleep 
with  a  howling  dervish  iteddling  fakV 
extras  under  your  window  late  at  night. — 
J.  R.  IVolf,  .Milwaukee  Journal. 

Confession  of  an  editor:  ‘‘Some  people 
have  a  little  fairy  in  their  home  and 
others  have  a  miss  in  their  engine,  but 
we've  got  a  little  made  in  our  cellar.”— 
Boyce'Alle  Press. 


St.  John  Ervine,  writing  the  com¬ 
paratively  safe  columns  of  the  London 
Evening  Standard,  advocates  sending  60.- 
000  English  and  North  Irish  women  to 
the  l''nited  States  to  preserve  Anglo- 
American  amity,  presumably  by  refining 
us  all  sufficiently  to  make  us  l>earable  to 
a  race  of  St.  John  Ervines. — Edivard 
Hope,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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V^_>^overage  like  this 

can  be  given  in  TOLEDO 
only  by  the  BLADE 


The  TOLEDO  BLADE 

is  a  family  necessity  .  .  .  . 


CIRCULATION 

134,018 

Marrh  31,  1929,  A.  B.  C. 

More  than  both 
other  Toledo 
dailies  combined. 


To  learn  how  the  City  of  Toledo  values  the  Blade,  study  the  habits  of 
Toledoans.  *78,291  families  use  electricity.  +65, ooo  take  city  water.  t7i,(K)0 
consume  gas.  §35,802  have  telephones  in  their  homes.  While  72,972 
families  take  the  Blade. 

What  a  comparison!  The  Blade  is  a  family  necessity.  It  ranks  in  im¬ 
portance  with  light,  fuel  and  water.  More  than  37,o(K)  families  put  Toledo’s 
first  newspaper,  the  Blade,  ahead  of  the  convenience  of  telephones.  I'hey 
want  Blade  news.  Blade  features  and  Blade  advertising,  before  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  Toledo  Blade  offers  advertisers  entry  into  over  9  out  of  10  l  oledo 
homes.  It  has  a  circulation  of  134,018,  or  44,500  more  than  any  other  Toledo 
newspaper. 

No  wonder  the  Blade’s  advertising  lineage  total  during  the  year  of  1928 
was  62  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Toledo  paper  .  .  .  and  increas¬ 
ing  daily. 

Toledo’s  first  newspaper  also  is  by  far  Toledo’s  best  advertising  medium. 


*Tlie  Toledo  Ehison  Co.  re¬ 
ports  78,291  home  electric 
meters  in  Greater  Toledo  toithin 
the  city  limits  and  including 
Ottateo  Hills,  Point  Place,  Bay 
Shore,  Rossford,  Perrysburg, 
Maumee  and  Sylvania. 


fThe  Toledo  Water  Depart¬ 
ment  reports  65,000  home 
water  meters  in  Greater  Toledo, 
including  Rossford  and  Eagle 
Point  outlying  •«  Wood  County 
and  all  districts  in  Lucas  County 
that  have  county  ivaier  mains 
including  Ottawa  Hills  and  Bay 
Shore. 


tThc  Sorthwestern  Ohio  Xat- 
ural  Gas  Co.  and  the  Ohio 
Fuel  Gas  Co.,  Toledo  division, 
reports  71,000  residence  meters 
in  Toledo  including  Ottawa 
Hills,  Rossford  and  Eagle  Point. 


iThe  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
reports  35,802  residence  tele¬ 
phones  within  the  Toledo  ex¬ 
change,  which  includes  city 
limits  and  Ottawa  Hills  to  Rey¬ 
nolds  Road.  Orchard  Farms  amd 
north  to  the  Ohio  line,  thence 
to  and  including  Point  Place. 


Affidavits  substantiatinK  the  figures  given  above  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Toledo  Blade 


In  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  Kditor  &  Publishkr  of  August  17th,  another  Toletlo  news¬ 
paper  made  a  statement  that  46%  of  tlieir  ninety-four  thousand  circulation  went  into  the  homes  and 
that  most  of  the  subscribers  take  no  other  newspaiier. 

The  fact  that  the  TOLEDO  BLADE  sells  just  under  seventy-three  thousand  papers  in  the  city  of 
Toledo,  which  is  thirty  thousand  more  than  the  other  Toledo  newspaper  claims  to  deliver,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Toledo  Blade  reaches  over  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  homes  in  Toledo  and  the  fact  that  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  TOLEDO  BLADE  is  over  one  hundred  thirty-four  thousand  net  paid  daily,  which  is  forty- 
four  thousand  five  hundred  more  than  any  other  Toledo  newspaper  even  claims,  is  evidence  that  no  other 
newspaper  is  definitely  necessary  to  help  the  BLADE  cover  its  territory,  althouKh,  of  course,  all  newspaper 
advertising  is  beneficial. 


Inc, 


New  York  Chicago 


Detroit  Philadelphia 


Boston 


San  Francisco 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

SCRANTON  (N.D.)  Star,  weekly, 
has  been  sold  to  I\'al  S.  Wilson  of 
Reeder  by  George  R.  Holton,  publisher 
of  the  Star  for  the  last  five  years. 

Dickinson  (N.D.)  Press  and  Re¬ 
corder-Post,  one  of  die  largest  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  state  has  been  sold  by 
E.  L.  Peterson  to  Mrs.  Beatrice  Mann 
<rf  Bismarck,  N.  D.  Mrs.  Mann  was 
formerly  associated  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune. 

F.  I.  Drexler  has  sold  the  Kingsburg 
(Cal.)  Recorder  to  J  Boyce  Smith  and 
L.  Chadwick,  Kentucky  newspaper 
publishers. 

Norman  H.  Parks,  publisher  of  the 
Sites  (Cal.)  Township  Register,  has 
purchased  the  Pleasanton  (Cal.)  Times 
from  Judge  \V.  T.  Davis,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  paper  since  1914.  John  V. 
Young  has  been  named  resident  editor. 

Hayward  (Cal.)  Journal  has  been 
purchased  by  J.  J.  Motzko  of  Vallejo. 
Cal.,  from  C.  F.  Brown.  Brown  had 
owned  the  paper  only  a  short  time  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  it  from  Mrs.  Colin 
Dymcnt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dupree,  former 
publishers  of  the  Carlsbad  (Cal.)  Journal 
and  the  Lemon  Empire,  have  bought  the 
Encinitas  (Cal.)  Post. 

J.  F.  Cooley,  publisher  of  the  Cler¬ 
mont  (la.)  American,  has  purchased 
from  Charles  McGlauglilin,  the  printing 
plant  of  the  Fairbank  ( la.)  Adz'oeate, 
which  suspended  last  spring  and  plans  to 
re-establish  the  Fairbank  paper  to  be 
operated  in  conjunctitni  with  his  Cler¬ 
mont  weekly. 

W.  G.  Smith  and  Sons,  jiublishers  of 
the  Rock  Rapids  (la.)  Reporter,  Lyon 
County  Sews  and  Afilford  Mail,  this 
week  bought  the  Rock  Rapids  Rer’iew 
from  Karl  W.  Boll. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Kester  has  sold  the 
Elmira  (Ont.)  Signet,  weekly,  to  George 
Reeves  of  Saulte  Ste.  Marie.  William  I. 
Dyer,  who  has  been  business  manager 
and  editor  of  the  Signet,  retires. 

C.  C.  Howard,  former  publisher  of 
the  Monrozia  (Cal.)  Sezvs,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Arcadia  (Cal.)  S ezt’S-J ournal 
from  A.  J.  Hicks. 

Lawrenceburg  (Ind.)  Press  has  been 
sold  to  J.  R.  Williams,  former  newspaper 
owner  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Dr.  Paul 
Zeigler,  E.  A.  Zeigler  and  L.  .\.  Zeigler, 
former  owners. 

Kent  L.  Pellett,  former  Wayne,  Neb., 
publisher,  recently  purchased  the  Lehigh 
(la.)  Argus  from  Hal  C.  Fuller. 

England  (Ark.)  Democrat  has  Ix-en 
purchased  by  George  Sutherland  an<l 
George  Cantrell,  publishers  of  the 
Fordyce  (Ark.)  Advocate.  The  name 
of  the  Democrat'  will  lie  changed  to  the 
.\dvocate. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

XT  OWARD  BYRNES,  engraving  de- 
partment  superintendent  of  the 
Republican- American,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
to  Corrine  Perrin  at  Waterbury,  Monday, 
Sept.  9. 

Valvera  Moore,  former  Texas  news- 
•paper  iWoman,  to  Howard  Hampton, 
editor  of  East  Te.ras.  a  magazine,  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Dallas  Sews,  recently  at  1-ott,  Texas. 

Emile  Pelletier  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  L’Independent,  French  lan¬ 
guage  daily  newspaper.  Fall  River.  Mass., 
to  Miss  Blanch  Gariepy  of  Fall  River 
recently. 

Rollin  J.  Cronin,  a  compositor  on  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Ez'ening  Item,  to 
Miss  .\nna  Sheahan  of  Portland,  Me., 
Sept.  7,  in  Portland. 

W.  Sheldon  Qiapin.  reporter  for  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American,  to  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Buzzell,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  recently. 

Mrs.  Louise  York  Davy  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Evening  Transcript  staff,  to 
Grant  Adam  Goebel,  of  New  York  City, 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently. 

Lee  Bishop,  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  Clarksville  (.\rk.)  Herald-Demo¬ 
crat,  to  Miss  Nova  McGuire,  recently  at 
Russellville,  Ark. 


Edward  T.  Kaveny,  political  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  to 
Miss  Alice  Goddard,  Milwaukee,  Sept.  4, 
at  Madison,  Wis. 

Roscoe  Ambro.se,  editor  of  the  Fayette- 
z-ille  (Ark.)  Republic,  to  Miss  Roma 
Morrison,  recently  at  Fayetteville. 

Herschel  E.  Barnes,  editor  of  the  Hills¬ 
boro  (O.)  Press-Gazette,  to  Miss  Mildred 
Duncan  of  Hillsboro  recently. 

VV^ilbur  C.  Peterson,  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff,  Des  Moines,  to  Miss  Vera 
Steely,  Waterloo,  la.,  recently.  They  are 
on  a  wedding  trip  to  Colorado. 

Charles  B.  Alexander,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  South  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Foot¬ 
hill  Reznezv  and  secretary  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association,  to  ^^iss  Marcella  Ruth  Mills 
of  Garden  City,  recently. 

Lillian  Willocks,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer’s  treasurer’s  office,  to 
Charles  Heidenreich,  Sept.  14. 

Francis  D.  Walton,  aviation  writer  of 
the  Seze  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ferguson  Abbe,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Edward  Abbe  of 
Virginia,  last  week  at  the  Little  Church 
.Ground  the  Corner.  C.  B.  Allen,  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Sezv  York  World,  was 
Mr.  Walton’s  best  man.  Following  an 
airplane  honeymoon  trip  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  the  couple  will  return  to  New  York 
to  reside. 

George  Wood,  former  AHiany  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  for  the  old  Nezv  York 
Globe  and  later  the  Sezv  York  World 
but  now  assistant  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Transit  Commission,  to  Mrs.  Susan 
M.  Horan  last  week  at  the  New  York 
City  Hall  with  Mayor  James  J.  Walker 
officiating. 

Miss  Helen  McDonald,  daughter  of 
I-'rank  D.  McDonald,  business  manager 
of  the  .SV.  I.ouis  Star,  to  Wallace  Bass- 
ford,  son  of  Homer  Bassford.  business 
manager  of  the  St.  I.ouis  Times,  at 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  St.  Loui.s. 
Sept.  7.  The  bridegroom  is  a  commercial 
artist. 

J.  Addison  Robb,  assistant  editor  of 
the  daily  magazine  department  of  the 
King  Features  Syndicate,  to  Inez  Calla¬ 
way,  Nezv  York  Daily  Sezvs  society  edi¬ 
tor,  at  Caldwell,  Ida.,  Sept.  14. 

Harry  Yorke,  sports  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  Flz’ening  Nezvs,  and 
correspondent  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  during 
the  winter  seasein  of  the  Southern  resort, 
to  Mildred  Barnes,  society  writer  at 
Pinehurst,  recently. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WF.  SULLIVAN,  who  recently  re- 
•  signed  as  night  manager  of  the 
Chicago  bureau.  United  Press,  is  now 
director  of  advertising  and  promotion  of 
the  .\merican  Furniture  Mart  in  Chicago. 
1'.  C.  Gthman  of  Denver  succeeds  him  on 
the  U.  P. 

Kent  B.  Stiles,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
the  author  of  “Stamps — An  Outline  of 


Cline- Westing  house 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

St.  Louii,  Mo. 

Ask  them  about  it 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  Weat  WaahinftM 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34tk  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Philately,’’  to  be  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Oct.  8. 

Ralph  G.  Tilton,  formerly  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  bureau  of  the  Associate  Press, 
has  joined  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Edwin  F.  Henderson,  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Canada. 

Mark  H.  Knight,  United  Press  bureau 
manager  at  Indianapolis,  is  spending  his 
vacation  with  Mrs.  Knight  and  their  son, 
Berwyn,  on  a  motor  tour  during  which 
they  will  visit  relatives  at  Blackwell, 
Okla. 

L.  B.  Mickel,  general  bureau  manager 
of  United  Press,  left  this  week  for  a 
vacation  motoring  through  upstate  New 
York. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

NE  hundred  and  four  members  of  the 
New  England  Association  of 
Advertising  Clubs,  part  of  the  ,\meri- 
can  expedition  of  business  men 
which  attended  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  25th  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Berlin  last  month,  arrived  in 
Boston  on  their  return  trip  Sept.  4.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  party  were  John  C.  Nico- 
demus,  chairman  of  the  New  England 
•Association ;  Gene  Oviatt,  president  of 
the  New  Haven  club;  George  A.  Dun¬ 
ning  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  and  outgoing  president  of  the 
Boston  Advertising  Club;  George  N. 
Merritt  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  and  (ieorge  R.  Dunham 
and  A.  B.  Hall,  both  t)f  the  Greenleaf 
Company  of  Boston. 

Joseph  P.  Licklider,  president  of  the 
.Adnt.rtising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  and 
director  of  publicity  and  sales  re.search 
of  the  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance 
Company,  was  injured  .seriously  in  a 
street-car  accident  on  Sept.  2. 

Wise  Pollard,  has  been  appriinted  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Press  Club 
to  succeed  Harry  Foltz.  Nick  Carter, 
first  manager  of  the  club,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  lllu.<:trated  Nezvs. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

ILES  HART,  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
paper  correspondent,  has  started  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Sem  Marino  (Cal.)  Nezvs, 
a  weekly.  Katherine  Allen  will  be  so¬ 
ciety  editor  and  advertising  manager. 

Chester  (Ill.)  Press,  an  eight'  page 
weekly,  made  its  first  appearance  Sept. 
5.  Thomas  J.  Howorth,  former  editor 
of  the  Chester  Tribune,  and  Warfield  P. 
Smith  are  the  publishers. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

T  L  PENSIERO,  Italian  newspainr  of 
St.  Louis,  celebrated  its  2Sth  anni¬ 
versary  this  week  with  a  50-page  special 
number.  Dr.  Cesare  Avigni  is  editor. 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Gazette  92- 
page  Prosjierity  edition,  Aug.  31. 

Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  Nezvs  Progress 
edition,  126  pages.  Sept.  1. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript,  32- 
page  “Dollar  Day’’  supplement,  Aug.  21. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

Howard  BYRNES  has  been  named 
superintendent  of  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Repxthliean-American,  succeeding  John 
Mortison,  resigned.  Anthony  hmsero  has 
been  changed  from  the  night  to  the  day 
engraving  shift. 

Adolph  J.  Schabel,  of  the  composing 
room.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  .Standard, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  printing 
and  related  book  work  at  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Vocational  School.  .Schabel  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  printing 
instructor  at  the  Normandin  Junior 
High  Sschool  in  New  Bedford. 


WOMAN  EDITOR  ON  LEAVE 

Miss  Margot  Sherman,  woman’s  page 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  is 
on  a  leave  of  absence  due  to  ill  healtli. 
During  her  absence.  Miss  Theodora 
Ivocke,  her  assistant,  is  in  charge  of  the 
department. 


- 1 

Efficiency  in  the  Pressroom 
Demands  Good  Rolls  of  Paper! 

Common  practice  leads  us  to  judge  paper 
only  by  its  quality  as  far  as  weight,  finish 
and  tensile  strength  are  concerned.  But,  a 
definite  quality  equally  as  important  is  the 
character  of  the  rolls  which  any  grade  of 
paper  is  furnished  to  the  ultimate  user. 
Rolls  of  newsprint  and  book  paper  accu¬ 
rately  cut  and  firmly  wound  enables  modem 
high-speed  presses  to  function  at  full  speed 
and  avoids  loss  of  time  and  waste  ordinarily 
due  to  faulty  wound  rolls. 

Caniachine  roll-winders  for  paper  mill 
service  produce  rolls  of  any  kind  of  paper 
which  insure  higher  press  speed;  less  web 
breaks;  less  wrinkles  in  web  or  slack  edge; 
more  even  draw  through  presses;  fewer 
splits  in  the  edge  of  web;  more  tensile 
strength  in  the  web  from  less  tension  in 
winding;  less  core  waste;  less  waste  from 
damages  in  shipping  and  handling,  and 
greater  weight  and  lineal  length  from  all 
rolls. 

CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

61  Poplar  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAMACHINE 

SLITTERS  and  ROLL-WINDERS 

_ 
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SEE  BIGGER  CROP  INCOME  THAN  IN  I92S 


IOWA  WILL  STAND 
SEVENTH  IN  PAVING 
OF  PRIMARY  ROADS 


Primary  Road  System  to  Have 
3,000  Miles  of  Paving  By 
Next  Year 

With  2,263  miles  of  paving 
by  the  close  of  1929,  and  with 
an  additional  700  miles  tenta¬ 
tively  contracted  for  next  year, 
Iowa’s  primary  road  system  a 
year  from  now-  will  consist  of 
at  least  3. 000  miles  of  con¬ 
crete  paving.  If  all  of  the  739 
miles  of  paving  under  contract 
are  completed  this  season,  as 
now  seems  probable,  Iowa  will 
rank  seventh  among  all  states 


Retail  Sales  Setting  Records  in  Iowa  Cities 


Reportx  oj  growing  retaU  salet  from 
all  twenty  aeven  of  lowa'e  key  dtim 
reflect  clearly  the  buying  movement 
now  under  way.  Theae  viewy  of  Dav 
enport'a  ehopping  district  are  typical 
of  retail  activity  throughout  the  state. 

IDHi  "p  HilHbi 


A.H  previous  re<‘ords  for 


in  the  navine  of  nrimarv  ro»rl  Davenport  retaU  stores 

in  tne  Pavmg  oi  primary  road  merchants' 

8yst6niS.  This  y6flr  Iowb  is  r^ernt  '*DnVnr  Dftff,**  V’hfiri  th^ff  hnn- 
luyin^  more  ptivin^  on  its  pri-  dJ^d  a  rntmnt^  eMtimoffd  at 

mary  road  system  than  any  ^  Afr//-mt7/{on  daitara,  DoHar 

other  state.  mid  mnnmer  tn 

n  ..  ,  «  .  Davfnpati,  hrmtffht  fhouHnndH  of  neo* 

By  the  end  of  the  present  pte  to  the  city. 
road-building  season,  paving 

will  have  been  completed  on  at  ■  ■■■  —  — — ^ — 

least  two  cross-state  highways.  ,■  i  a  m‘  -m  eri.  i.  .  w 

AVith  the  exception  of  38  miles,  Industrial  Activity  I  hroughout  Iowa 

the  Jefferson  Highway  will  be 

paved  from  the  Minnesota  line  Accelerated  During  Past  Few  months 

to  the  Missouri  line,  and  there  , 

are  only  29  miles  of  iinpaved  Evidence  of  Iowa’s  growing  I  handled  in  Dubuque,  and  since 
road  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  industrial  Importance  is  found  ;  the  company’s  working  sched- 
between  Clinton  on  the  Mis-  reports  of  plant  expansions,  ule  for  next  year  calls  for 
Rfnmi***nn  payroll  increases  and  accel- 1  the  production  of  three  or 


sissippl  River  and  Council 
Bluffs  on  the  Missouri  River. 


Both  of  these  gaps  will  be  crated  production  schedules  four  times  as  many  radio 
completed  next  year.  from  every  section  of  the  state,  cabinets  as  were  produced'  last 


completed  next  year.  from  every  section  of  the  state,  cabinets  as  were  produced'  last 

- As  indications  of  the  faster  year,  the  plant  not  only  has 

Contract  Issued  for  speed  at  which  Iowa  industries  doubled  its  working  force,  but 

New  Sears,  Roebuck  *^>*6  moving,  the  following  likewise  has.doubled  its  work- 
Store  in  Davenport  examples  are  significant:  ing  hours  by  operating  night 

A  permit  has  been  issued  for  At  Dubuque,  the. local  plant  shifts  regularly.  According  to 
a  new  three-story  brick  build-  of  the  Brunswlck-Balke-Col-  J-  O-  Miller,  superintendent  of 
ing  to  be  erected  for  Sears,  lender  Company  practically  factories,  the  present  heavy 
RoebucK  and  Company  here  at  doubled  its  payroll  for  1929  and  production  schedule  will  ^e  fol- 
a  cost  of  approximately  1930.  Most  of  the  cabinet  work  lowed  through  the  remainder 
080,000.  on  the  new  Brunswick  radio  is  of  this  year  and  probably  most 

of  next  as  well. 

...  - - -  -  At  Sioux  City,  the  Kari-Keen 

AM-a  nu  factoring  Company, 

which  in  a  few  years  has  be- 
DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state  realize  come  the  country’s  largest 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar-  manufacturer  of  automobile 

kets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers.  luggage,  has  ^quired  patent 

Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi-  p^pener  and  aU  equiiS 

ness,  iiews])apers  in  each  of  its  twenty-seven  com-  ^nd  properties  of  the  Dakota 

mercial  centers  are  necessary.  Propeller  Company.  The  plant 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  I  where  the  propeller  will  be 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA  manufactured  by  a  new  or- 

Ames  . Tribune  Iowa  City . Press  Citizen  ganization,  known  as  the  Kari- 

Boone  . News-Republican  Keokuk  . Gate  City  Keen  Propeller  Company, 

Buh1S;{:"  '^^Ich  was  recently  capitalized 

Cedar  Rapids  . Gazette  Mason  City . Globe-Gazette  ^50,000. 

C.ntervilfe.&J’i"^*  Citizen  Muectlne*"^. ’^.‘"'.“journ.l  A  „  At  Waterloo,  the  John  Deere 

Clinton  . Herald  News-Tribune  Tractor  Company  has  an- 

Councii  Bluffs  . Nonpareil  Newton  . Newa  nounced  that  in  order  to  keep 

Creston  . News-Advertiser  Oelwein  . Resister  OTOuHtiir  vnliimp 

Davenport  . Democrat  Oakalooaa  . Herald  me  growing  VOlUme 

A  Leader  Ottumwa  . Courier  of  tractor  orders  during  the 

Davenport  •  —  ...Times  Perry  . Chief  past  year.  It  has  been  neces- 

Dubuque  .  .  .Telesraph-Herald  Sioux  City  . Journal  Hoiihlp  thp  nrodiiptinn 

and  Times  Journal  Sioux  City . Tribune  “  UOUDie  me  proOUCllOlt 

Fort  Dodye  . Messenffer  Washinfton  . Journal  capacity  of  the  plant  here.  It 

A  Chronicle  Waterloo  - Eveninf  Courier  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that 

Fort  MadUon  . Democrat  Waterloo  . Tribune  ^  j^^gg  jjg^  addition  tO  the 

— - -  — -  - - -  ~  plant  was  completed. 


BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 

ALL  OVER  STATE, 
DECLARES  FORBES 

Judged  by  the  five  fac¬ 
tors  of  agricultural,  in¬ 
dustrial.  emp*loyment, 
money  and-  credit  con¬ 
ditions,  Forbes  Magazine 
classifies  all  of  Iowa  as 
enjoying  “excellent”  or 
“good”  business.  In  no 
section  of  the  state  is 
Iowa  business  reported  as 
"quiet”  or  even  “fair.” 
Approximately  half  the 
state  comes  under  the  “ex¬ 
cellent”  classification. 


.^Advertisers  who  understand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar¬ 
kets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers. 
Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  iiews])apers  in  each  of  its  twenty-seven  com¬ 
mercial  centers  are  necessary. 
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DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  . Tribune 

Boone  . News-Republican 

Burlington  . Gazette 

Burlington  . Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Rapids  . Gazette 

A  Republican 

Centerville .  lowegian  A  Citizen 

Clinton  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Creston  . News-Advertiser 

Davenport  . Democrat 

A  Leader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  .  .  .Telegraph-Herald 
and  Times  Journal 

Fort  Dodge  . Messenger 

A  Chronicle 

Fort  Madison  . Democrat 


Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marshalltown  . Times- 

Republican 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

and  Times 

Muscatine  . Journal  A 

News -Tribune 

Newton  . News 

Oelwein  . Register 

Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . ....Courier 

Perry  . Chief 

Sioux  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo  ,  . .  .Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  . Tribune 


Iowa  Cattle  Cain 
Over  1928  in  Both 
Number  and  Value 

Not  only  are  there  more  cat¬ 
tle  owned  by  Iowa  farmers 
this  year  than  last,  but  their 
average  value  is  also  29  cents 
per  head  higher.  The  number 
of  cattle  this  year  is  2,605,930, 
as  compared  with  2,534.441  in 
1928,  and  the  average  value 
per  head  is  now  $30.27  as  com- 
paretl  with  $29.98  for  last 
year. 

July  Residential 

Building  in  Iowa 

Shows  Big  Gains 

The  158  permits  for  residen¬ 
tial  buildings  issued  in  sixteen 
of  the  larger  cities  In  Iowa 
during  July,  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  twenty-seven  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  nearly  $100,000  In 
value,  over  those  issued  during 
the  same  month  of  last  year. 


LATE  REPORTS  GIVE 
IOWA  444,415,000 
DUSHEL  CORN  CROP 

High  Yield  and  Condition  of 
Iowa  Corn  Assures  Farm¬ 
ers  Big  Returns 

AGAIN  IN  FIRST  PLACE 

Iowa’s  record-breaking  crop 
year  of  1928,  when  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  biggest  in¬ 
comes  in  years,  seems  likely 
to  be  repeated  in  1929.  From 
all  present  indications,  Iowa 
will  harvest  a  huge  crop,  at 
correspondingly  good  prices. 

Government  crop  reports  for 
August  place  Iowa’s  Indicated 
corn  production  at  444,415,000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  25,- 
000.000  bushels  over  the  July 
estimate.  Favorable  weather 
conditions  throughout  July, 
and  continuing  into  August, 
are  responsible  for  this  in¬ 
crease. 

Profits  Also  High 
While  the  1929  crop  is 
slightly  less  than  the  record- 
breaking  crop  of  1928,  from  all 
present  indications  It  will  be 
even  more  profitable.  Last  year 
Iowa  farmers  received  bumper 
prices  from  a  bumper  crop, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Iowa 
corn  was  above  the  average 
while  the  crop  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  considerably 
below  the  average.  It  now 
seems  likely  that  this  situation 
will  be  repeated  in  1929,  since 
Iowa  again  has  a  corn  crop 
larger  and  in  better  condition 
than  the  national  average. 

Between  July  1  and  August 
1,  according  to  the  government 
report,  the  Iowa  crop  gained 
25,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  a 
third  the  total  gain  for  the 
United  States,  which  was  78,- 
000,000  bushels.  Total  produc¬ 
tion  In  the  United  States  this 
I  year  Is  estimated  at  2,740,514.- 
000  bushels. 

Crops  Well  Above  Average 

I  Iowa’s  crop  of  444,415,000 
■  bushels  Is  more  than  33,000,000 
I  bushels  above  the  average  of 
,  the  last  five  years,  and  Its  con¬ 
dition  of  87  per  cent  of  normal 
'  is  nearly  8  per  cent  above  the 
i  average  condition  fqr  the 
I  United  States.  Illinois,  which 
.  ranks  next  to  Iowa  in  com 
production,  has  an  Indicated 
production  of  313,000,000  bush¬ 
els  for  1929.  Nebraska  is  in 
third  place  with  240,633,000 
bushels. 

The  oats  crop  in  Iowa  also 
continues  to  lead  the  crops  of 
'  all  other  states,  and  Its  es¬ 
timated  condition  of  83  i>er 
cent  is  the  highest  of  any  of 
the  principal  oats-producing 
states.  It  has  been  predicted 
that  the  value  of  Iowa’s  com 
and  oats  crops  this  year  will 
be  close  to  the  half  billion  dol¬ 
lar  mark. 


SUPREME  COURT  RULES  kuhn  leaving  n.  y. 

AGAINST  DAILY 


Will  Re«ifn  from  New*  to  Join  Hono¬ 
lulu  Stnr-Bulletin,  Sept.  26 

Irene  Kuhn,  sjK'cial  assip;nment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  \cti'  York  Daily  N'ett’s, 

_  _  will  sail  Sept.  26 

fur  Hawaii, 
where  she  will 
join  the  Hono- 
lulu  Star-Bulletin 
as  feature  writer. 
She  will  start 
turniuft  out  copy 
for  the  Star-Bul- 
let  in  as  soon  as 
she  boards  the 
S.  S.  President 
.Monroe  which 
HBB  will  take  her  to 

Honolulu. 

Irenf.  Kuhn  T  h  e  regular 

feature  w  h i c  h 
Mrs.  Kuh:)  will  conduct  in  Hawaii  will 
be  known  as  "Travel  Personalities"  and 
will  1h-  made  up  of  interviews  with  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  island.  She  will  also  do  a 
special  news  feature  each  day.  This  is 
her  second  residence  in  Honolulu.  In 

1922-23  she  was  correspondent  for  Inter¬ 

national  News  Service  in  that  city  and 
her  husband,  the  late  Bert  L.  Kuhn,  was 
on  the  Star- Bulletin. 


MiMouri  Body  Affirms  $4,500  Ver 
diet  Against  St.  Louis  Times 
Based  on  Motorcycle 
Accident 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has 
just  affirmed  a  verdict  and  judgment  of 
against  the  St.  Louis  Times  se¬ 
cured  by  the  widow  as  administrator  of 
Jos.*  Hoelker,  who  was  hit  by  a  motor¬ 
cycle  operated  by  Andrew  Nowak,  deliv¬ 
ering  copies  of  the  Times  to  the  news¬ 
boys.  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  St. 
l-ouis  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  case  hinged  largely  on  whether 
Nowak  was  an  independent  contractor 
or  an  employe  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
jury  in  the  trial  court  decided  that  he 
was  an  employe.  This  verdict  was  af¬ 
firmed  The  Times  set  up  th»'  pk-.i 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  with 
Nowak  he  was  constituted  an  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  althfiiigh  there  was  no 
written  agreement  between  the  pai)er  and 
Nowak.  The  testimonv  was  all  to  the 
efi'ect  that  the  motorcycle  wa.i  owne  l  »y 
Nowak  and  that  he  paid  all  expenses  of 
its  upkeep  and  operations. 

The  court  held  that  if  Nowak  was  an 
independent  contractor  t>laintiff  could  not 
recover  against  the  defendant  although 
Nowak  might  have  lieen  negligent  in  the 
operation  of  the  motorcycle  in  all  re¬ 
spects  charged.  Nowak  was  not  in¬ 
structed  to  travel  certain  streets  in  order 
to  reach  the  various  particular  corners 
where  papers  were  delivered,  but  he  was 
required  to  be  on  hand  promptly  to  re¬ 
ceive  papers  for  each  delivery  and  was 
given  a  card  stating  the  number  to  be 
delivered  respectively  to  the  boys  at  each 
of  the  designated  corners. 


LEASES  CAMBRIDGE  WEEKLY 


But  Woman  Lawyer-Editor  Will  Con¬ 
tinue  Fight  on  Crime 

Miss  ElizaUth  Smart,  crusading 
editor  of  the  Cambridijc  (N.Y.)  Wasli- 
inyton  County  Post,  whose  editorials  on 
prohibition  enforcement  led  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  trtirn  her  home  recently,  this 
week  announced  her  retirement  from  the 
journalistic  field  with  the  leasing  of  her 
paper  to  lohn  S.  Mearns,  formerly  of  the 
Montieello  ( N.V.)  ll’atelinian. 

In  her  formal  announcement.  Miss 
Smart  declared  the  new  arrangement  is 
“in  pursuance  of  our  announced  deter¬ 
mination  to  preserve  this  newsnaper  to 
the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
continue  our  personal  activities  on  be¬ 
half  of  law  enforcement."  Miss  Smart 
is  an  active  lawyer. 


LARGEST  PORT 
IN  AMERICA  « 


OVERSEAS  TRADE  in  tremendous  and  rapidly 
growing  volume  is  an  important  factor  in 
making  Portland  one  of  the  country’s  rich¬ 
est  markets.  During  the  past  year  the  port  of 
Portland  moved  into  sixth  place  among  all  of  the 
export  ports  of  the  country.  It  is  the  largest  lum¬ 
ber  shipping  port  in  the  world  and  the  largest 
wheat  shipping  port  in  America.  Foreign  exports 
have  grown  from  228,000  tons  in  1918  to  1,900,000 
tons  in  1928.  The  countries  bordering  the  Pacific 
have  a  potential  market  of  900,000,000  people, 
assuring  continued  growth  of  sea-borne  com¬ 
merce  from  Portland. 


BLADE  ADDS  TRUCK  SERVICE 


Toledo  Doily  Now  Operating  Fifteen 
Trucks,  Three  Motorcycles 

With  installation  last  week  of  a  fleet 
of  l.S  new  trucks,  three  motorcycles  and 
a  small  passenger  car  for  its  delivery 
service,  the  Toledo  Blade  became  the 
only  newspaper  in  Toledo  to  have  its 
ow'n  deliverv  system. 

Prior  to  that  time  all  three  of  the  liKal 
dailies  had  been  delivering  to  carriers, 
street  salesmen  and  newsstands  hv  out¬ 
side  agencies.  Three  of  the  trueWs  are 
specially  designed  for  downtown  delivery, 
being'  small,  speedv  cars.  The  three  mo¬ 
torcycles.  equipped  with  sidecars  having 
a  capacity  of  1.200  papers,  will  lx*  used 
for  newsstand  deliveries.  They  have 
transparent  enclosures  which  protect  the 
drivers  from  the  weather.  The  passenger 
car  is  used  by  meml>ers  of  the  circulation 
department. 

The  trucks  are  painted  peach  color,  to 
harmonize  with  the  print  paper  used  in 
all  afternoon  street  editions  of  the  Blade. 


Return*  From  Berlin 

Miss  Dorothea  Pfister.  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  .Advertising  Council,  returned 
last  Mondav,  Sept.  9,  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  .Advertising  .As¬ 
sociation  in  Berlin. 


DEVINE-TENNEY  APPOINTED 

The  Devine-Tenney  Corporation.  New 
York  and  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
national  .advertising  representative  of  the 
three  following  Iowa  dailies :  Centeri’ille 
lowegiau  &  Ciliceii  effective  Oct.  1 : 
Fairfield  liTt'niini  Ledger,  effective  Sept, 
l.'i;  and  IVa.diiiif/toii  Daily  Journal, 
effective  Jan.  1. 


If  you  are  interested  in  selling  this  rich  “Oregon  country” 
which  embraces  approximately  1,500,000  consumers  of  high 
buying  power,  a  great,  dominant  newspaper  stands  ready 
to  serve  you.  It  is  The  Journal,  favorite  newspaper  of  its 
field,  going  into  3  out  of  4  homes  in  Portland,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  larger  volume  of  local  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper.  Utilize  this  vast  selling  power! 


Represent*  Yankton  (S.D.)  Pres* 

Theis  &  Simpson  Companv  and  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  .Association  have 
been  appointed  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Yankton  fS.D.) 
Pre.ts  and  Dakotim,  the  publishers  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  3. 


Harry  Culli*  Honored 

Harrv  W.  Cullis,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  was  given  a 
testimonial  dinner  Sept.  4  by  news  deal¬ 
ers  of  the  county.  Among  the  speakers 
were  ChaHes  R.  Long,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times;  James  .A.  F.  Glen- 
ney,  managing  editor,  and  T.  Smith 
HMgins.  special  advertising  represen¬ 
tative. 


Vorttand’Oregon 

AFTERNOON  -  SUNDAY 


Africa  Paper  Appoint*  “Special” 

The  African  .S'un.  weekly  newspaper 
published  simultaneouslv  in  four  large 
cities  in  South  .Africa,  lias  appointed  the 
lohn  D.  Hamilton  Company,  Inc.,  New 
A’ork.  as  advertising  representatives  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


-  Represented  Nationally  by  - 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 

. 2  West  45th  St.  San  Francisco  . 

203  North  WibathAve.  LoiAnoilm  .  . 

k  .  .  .  1524  Chestnut  St.  Portland  .... 

SiATiu  . . .  H.  R.  Ferrlu.  3322  White  Bldg. 


Carrier*  Tour  Northwest 

Fifteen  carriers  of  the  .S'fl/t  /^ke  Tri¬ 
bune  are  back  from  a  liftecn-day  tour 
through  the  Pacific  northwest,  awarded 
them  for  subscription  work.  Frank 
Smith,  supervisor  of  the  city  circulation, 
was  in  charge.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  trip  was  a  plane  ride  over  Seattle. 


NiwYoax .  . 
CmcAoo  .  .  i 
PHILADILmiA 


....  58  Sutter  St. 
117We<t  Ninth  St. 
.  306  Journal  Bldg. 


Thomas  Clark  Co.  Appointed 

Publishers  of  the  Malone  (N.A'.) 
Franklin  Times  have  appointed  the 
Tliomas  F.  Clark  Company,  as  their 
national  advertising  representatives. 


The  JouKNAL,  Portland,  Ore. 

Please  rend  me  your  booklet,  Portlattd  m.—. 
— the  Key  City  —  and  The  jouiiNAi, 
ctmiomingimportant  information  about 
selling  the  Portland  rtutrket.  . . 


BLAIR  NAMED  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Sentinel,  new  paper  at  New 
Lexington.  O.,  has  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  staff  appointmenCs :  James  R.  Blair, 
editor:  Paul  F.  Mace,  production  mana¬ 
ger;  T.  P.  Schriebner,  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  Mrs.  Isabel  Mace,  society  editor. 


WHITMORE  TAKES  STATE  POST 

Charles  A.  Whitmore,  co-publisher  of 
the  I’isalia  (Cal.)  Times-Delta,  recently 
private  secretary  to  (iovernor  Young, 
has  lieen  ap^iinted  state  building  and 
loan  commissioner. 
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Ilfr.O.W.  BUTTS 

Production  Mgr.,  Chicago  Daily  News 

SAYS: 

Nothing  is  more  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  successful  operation 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  than 
that  the  huge  presses  begin  to  re¬ 
volve  on  schedule  time.  Bundles  of 
|>apers  must  he  rushed  to  trains  that 
•lo  not  wait.  Trucks,  wagons  and 
motorcycles  must  leave  the  loading 
platforms  to  catch  crow'ds  eager  for 
the  latest  news.  Market  and  sport 
editions  arc  sent  hy  airplane  to  dis¬ 
tant  resorts  in  the  summer  time.  All 
of  this  requires  precision  of  hoth 
men  and  machinery.  .  .  .  Men  to 
prepare  and  make  ready,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  to  carry  on  at  top  speed, 
turningout  the  finished  product.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make 
T he  Daily  News*  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  the  last  word  in  efficiency. 


K 


I 


I 
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"TRADE  LI  NOTYPE  MARK* 


IjIMOXYPES  in  the  magnificent  new 

home  of  the  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Flanked  by  $3,(K)0,000  worth  of  machinery,  twenty-seven  new 
Linotypes  were  added  to  the  battery  when  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
moved  into  its  magnificent  new  liome  on  West  Madison  Street. 

The  News  Linotype  battery,  now  56  machines,  is  used  every  day. 
‘‘We  can’t  afford  to  have  any  machine  out  of  order,”  writes  A1  Hether- 
ingtoii,  machinist  in  charge.  “Never  has  The  News  been  stuck  because 
of  a  Linotype  being  down.  They  run.”  “They  run” . . .  day  in,  day  out 
. . .  make  press  schedules  for  the  six  regular  editions  of  the  paper  every 
day . . .  serve  thousands  of  people  eager  for  the  news . . . 

“No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  The  News’  'mechanical  de¬ 
partments  the  last  word  in  efficiency,”  affirms  Mr.  0.  W.  Butts,  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Which  is  a  tribute,  not  only  to  Linotype,  but  also  to 
the  other  fine  mechanical  equipment  in  the  splendid  home  of  this 
progressive  metropolitan  paper. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  *  Broohiyn^N.Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  r  CHICAGO  r  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LTD.,  TORONTO  2 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


LlNOTTPCD  IN  roSTEN  BODONI  AND  THE  BOOONI  FAHILE 
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ELSER  ENTERS  PUBUSHING 


Manager  of  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service  Heads  Metropolitan  Books,  Inc. 

Maximilian  Kiser.  Jr.,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service,  New  York.  Injcomes  a  book 
publisher  this 
month  with  the 
api>eai  ance  Sept. 
28  of  the  new 
Kdgar  Rice  Bur¬ 
roughs  novel, 
“Tarzan  and  the 
Lost  Kmpire.” 
The  new  publish¬ 
ing  firm  has  been 
incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  name  of 
M  etrop  o  I  i t  a  n 
B(K>ks,  Inc.,  of 
which  Mr.  Elser 
■  Maximilian  Ei.sk*.  J».  is  president. 

The  entry  of 
Mr.  Elser  into  the  publishing  field  fol¬ 
lows  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service's 
syndication  of  the  “Tarzan”  stories  to 
newspapers  in  the  form  of  daily  serial 
strips.  Mr.  Elser  will  continue  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  syndi¬ 
cate. 


TO  LIVE  AS  “CAVE  MAN” 


Literary  Digest  Man,  Returning  to  Na¬ 
ture,  Will  Syndicate  His  Experience 

Three  articles  a  week  by  Burt  _M. 
McConnell,  Literary  Digest  associate 
editor,  who  this  week  was  to  enter  the 
wilds  of  a  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
forest  without  clothing  or  any  parapher¬ 
nalia  wliats(K-ver  (except  his  spectacles) 
to  prove  that  a  modern  man  can  thrive 
upon  a  cave  man's  methods,  will  be 
syndicated  by  King  Features  Syndicate, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

After  provuling  himself  with  clothing, 
McConnell's  first  job  will  be  to  provide 
himself  with  writing  materials,  consisting 
of  charcoal  and  birch  bark.  ^His  articles 
will  be  placed  under  a  stone  previously 
designate,  Enrrok  &•  PiBLiSHra  was 
told,  to  be  picked  up  later  by  a  guide 
and  dispatcheil  to  New  York. 

News  dispatches  from  Canada  this 
week  stated  that  McCiMtnell  had  been 
refused  official  sanction  for  his  experi¬ 
ment.  although  his  publishing  represen¬ 
tatives  in  New  York  anticipated  no 
trouble.  He  will  remain  in  the  wotxls 
three  months. 


SYNDICATE  ARTICLE  “LIFTED” 


Ullman  Aviation  Faaturo  Appropri¬ 
ated  for  Publicity  Purpose* 

A  syndicated  article  on  aviation  by 
Frank  J.  CarnuKly,  written  for  Ullman 
F'eature  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  published  in  several  newspapers,  has 
turn^  up  with  a  new  by-line  and  is 
being  sent  out  to  newspapers  as  free 
publicity  for  the  (ireer  College  of  Avia¬ 
tion,  Chicago. 

The  new  by-line  bears  the  name  of 
Erwin  Greer,  president  of  the  college. 
The  “hand  out"  is  a  word  for  word  copy 
of  the  Carmody  piece,  although  the  last 
half  of  the  article  was  not  used. 


Newspapermen  Write  Features 

Three  newspaper  men,  Frank  Curtis, 
of  the  New  York  Su»;  Willard  Neal, 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  Andrew  Far¬ 
rell,  of  Honolulu,  are  the  authors  of 
full-page  Sunday  feature  articles  to  be 
released  shortly  by  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Service.  Curtis  is  the  author  of 
two  articles  on  the  adventures  of  steeple¬ 
jacks.  Neal  tells  of  a  battle  with  a  giant 
jellyfish,  and  Farrell  is  writing  a  series 
of  stories  on  John  Cameron,  South  Sea 
adventurer.  These  are  a  part  of  Metro¬ 
politan's  “Exploit  and  .Adventure”  series. 


McClure  On  Michigan  Trip 

H.  H.  McClure,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Newspapers,  New  York 
syndicate,  is  vacationing  hi  Maine.  He 
will  return  to  New  York  about  Oct.  1. 


Syndicate  Buskmiller  Color  Page 

A  colored  comic  page  by  Ernie  Bush- 
miller,  comic  artist  for  the  New  York 
Evening  H'orld,  titled  “Fritzi  Ritz,"  will 
make  its  appearance  Oct.  6.  The  page 
will  be  syndicated  by  the  New  ^’ork 
World  Syndicate.  Contents  of  the  new 
Sunday  IV arid  magazine,  to  make  its  ap- 
Iiearance  Sept.  15,  will  also  be  distributed 
by  the  syndicate.  This  includes  a  new 
novel  by  William  J.  Locke.  “Ancestor 
Joricho,”  which  will  be  issued  weekly  in 
eight  installments. 


Metropolitan  Has  Six  Serial* 

The  last  six  of  its  “12  Star  Serials” 
were  announced  by  MetrojKilitan  News- 
liajK-r  Service  this  week,  as  follows : 
“The  Wrist  Mark,”  by  J.  S.  I'letcher,  for 
release  Oct.  5;  “RluKla,  Red-Headed 
Girl,”  by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster.  Nov. 
2 ;  "This  Strange  Adventure,”  by  Mary 
Roberts  Reinhart,  Dec.  7 ;  “The  Roman¬ 
tic  Prince,”  by  Rafael  Saliatini,  Jan.  4; 
“Help  Yourself  to  Happiness.”  by  P'rank 
R.  .Adams.  P'eb.  1,  and  “Emperor  of 
.America,”  by  Sax  Rohmer,  March  1. 


Expands  H.  I.  Phillips  Feature 

Starting  Oct.  20,  the  Associated  News- 
pajiers  will  release  a  quarter  page,  illus¬ 
trated  Sunday  feature  by  H.  I.  Phil¬ 
lips,  columni.st  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
in  additioti  to  the  daily  "Once  Over" 
column  now  being  u.sed  by  about  70 
newspapers,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
The  Sunday  feature  will  be  called 
“Dumm  and  Duinmer,”  and  will  consist 
of  humorous  reflections  on  national  and 
international  topics. 


Has  Two  Football  Series 

Two  daily  features  on  fiKitball  were 
released  by  the  Public  Ledger  Syndicate, 
Philadelphia,  this  week.  “Football  Turn¬ 
ing  Points.”  by  Howell  1).  Stevens,  con¬ 
sisting  of  30  7C0-word  articles  on  grid¬ 
iron  feats  of  the  past,  begins  Sept.  16. 
“F(K)tball  Oddities.”  by  A.  M.  Weyand, 
captain  of  the  1915  West  Point  team, 
runs  daily  for  two  months  beginning 
Sept.  20. 


Releasing  Two  New  Serials 

McClure  Newspajier  Syndicate  is  re¬ 
leasing  two  new  serials,  “The  Devil  and 
the  liwp  Sea,”  by  Elizabeth  Jordan,  and 
“Gunmen's  Bluff”  by  Edgar  Wallace. 
The  former  is  for  immediate  release  and 
the  latter  for  later  in  the  fall.  Each  is 
in  40  installments. 


Love  Making  In  50  Lands 

“Sweet  Arts  of  Sweethearts”  is  the 
name  of  a  new  feature,  telling  of  court¬ 
ship  customs  in  .50  different  countries,  to 
lie  released  in  November  by  Associatetl 
Newspapers.  The  feature  is  two  col¬ 
umns  wide,  and  is  being  written  by  J.  S. 
Dawley,  former  army  officer. 


Hill  Writ**  Talkie 

Thomas  Hill,  formerly  staff  artist  for 
the  Cleveland  Netes  and  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  for  seven  years  art  director 
of  the  Ontral  Press  Syndicate,  is  the 
author  of  a  talkie,  "Black  and  White 
Clow'n,”  a  “behind  the  scenes”  story  of 
the  life  of  a  newsjiaper  artist.  The  play 
will  go  into  production  shortly. 


Coach  Visit*  Syndicate 

“Biff"  Jones,  West  Point  f<x>tball 
coach  and  writer  for  the  Cliristy  Walsh 
Syndicate,  was  in  New  York  this  week 
demonstrating  the  new  fixitball  referee's 
signals  for  movie  men. 


Expands  Financial  Column 

Kay  Features,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
expanded  the  financial  feature  written 
by  Charles  W.  Storm  to  include  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  column,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  market  letter  begun  early  in 
the  summer.  Storm  is  editor  of  the 
Neu>s  Sendee  of  Wall  Street. 


“Merely  Margy”  a  Sunday  Feature 

John  Held,  Jr.’s  “Merely  Margy”  daily 
comic  feature  will  be  expanded  into  a 
full  color  page  for  release  to  Sunday 
papers  late  this  month.  King  Features 
Syndicate  is  handling  the  feature. 


Why 

Cooper  Hewitts 

in  your 

Composing  Room 


Step  out  into  the  composing  room  and 
watch  the  make-up  man  for  a  while  .  .  .  Watch 
the  compositors  . . .  See  how  closely  they  lean 
over  the  tables,  trying  to  distinguish  one 
story  in  type  from  another  .  .  .  Watch  them 
move  their  heads  from  side  to  side  to  find  an 
angle  at  which  the  light  falls  clearly  upon  the 
type-face  .  . .  See  them  reach  into  dark  shelves 
and  pull  out  galley  after  galley  before  they 
find  that  ”Hold  for  Release”. .  .Watch  them — 

Well,  what  observant  person  around  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  hasn’t  seen  many  precious  minutes 
lost  —  many  serious  mistakes  made  —  many 
cases  of  eye-  and  nerve-strain  —  all  because  so 
little  thought  had  been  given  to  the  adequate 
and  proper  lighting  of  the  composing  room? 

You’re  certain  to  be  interested  —  economi¬ 
cally  and  otherwise — in  the  simply  explained 
scientific  reasons  why  Cooper  Hewitt  illumi¬ 
nation  eliminates  glare  and  dark  shadows  . . . 
And  why  it  is  used  today  in  such  outstanding, 
up-to-the-minute  newspaper  plants  as  The  New 
York  Times,  Philadelphia  Record,  Water- 
bury  Republican,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  etc.  Sent  on  request  without 
obligating  you  in  the  least.  Cooper  Hewitt 
Electric  Co.,  863  Adams  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


COOPER  HEWITT 


A  General  Electric 

Organization 
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Good  News  for  Rube  Goldberg  Fans! 


Here  are  two  items  worth  pasting  on  the 
wall  in  the  managing  editor’s  office: 


1.  RUBE  GOLDBERG  has  signed  a 
new  contract  with  McNaught  Syndicate. 


2.  RUBE  GOLDBERG’S  always-popn- 
lar  inventions  are  so  good  that  they  are 
being  imitated  assiduously. 


RUBE  GOLDBERG 
(The  Man  They  Imitate) 


There*s  Only  One  Rube  Goldberg! 

WHAT  EVERY  EDITOR  KNOWS 


THE  ORIGINAL  IS  SAFEST 

If  your  territory  is  open  for  the  Goldberg  strip, 
you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  Rube  has  signed  up  with 
McNaught  Syndicate  for  another  five-year  period. 
Print  Goldberg  in  your  paper,  and  you  feel  safe. 
You  have  the  bright  ideas  anywhere  from  six  months 
to  six  years  ahead  of  your  competitor  who  prints 
an  imitator  of  Goldberg. 

The  imitations  are  easy  to  spot.  They’re  not  up  to 
the  original.  Some  papers  will  have  to  he  satisfied 
with  a  spurious  copyist  of  Goldberg's  ideas,  style  of 
drawing,  phraseology  and  all.  Be  glad  and  celebrate 
if  you  can  have  the  Original  Goldberg. 


Goldberg  is  an  originator.  He  leads  olf  with  ideas 
in  the  comic  field,  and  the  field  frequently  follows. 
Goldberg  originated  the  comic  invention  years  ago. 
At  this  trick  of  making  the  world  laugh  at  funny 
and  absurd  inventions  he  is  unrivalled,  though 
imitators  come  and  go.  That’s  one  thing  an  imitator 
can  do  —  come  and  go. 

Heavy-handed  youths  have  been  trying  to  break  in 
for  twenty  years  with  “inventions  like  Goldberg’s.” 
Recently,  one  of  the  better-known  strip  makers  has 
been  perpetrating  a  gross  steal  on  the  Goldberg 
invention  strip. 

But  editors  know  an  original  from  an  imitation! 


MACHINE  TO  PREVENT  CHEATING  IN  GOLF 


BY  RUBE  GOLDBERG 


CLOB  .starts 

F>l>i-VA>HCEl_  (A)-PULLer(B) 
fEATMeR.  Cc)  -no 
RGMoLVte  AA.ib>  TlCtcLe 

WHICH 

Rolls  ovetr  im  cscee, 
CAOSiaXB  STRlAlG  CE)  to 
PULU  PEG  CF)  from  OwbER. 

UJEIGHtOQ)  pulls 

UEVei^  Cm)  AAiti  starts- 
MecHAAilCAL  MEXIQAM 

DOLL  CO  uOALKriNiG- 
MG)^|CA/sl  JUMPtAlG 

IT  IS  SvAcic  Home 
IM  MEXICO  AAiCsOOMPs  poR. 

Joy,  CAOSiAics  hammer.  CK) 

TO  COME  CsOLOM  SHARPLY  OAi 
YbOR.  HEAfc»,  IMbiCATIMG  THAT 
TbOfR  PAKTAietR.  P\AS-IARE7UA 
STROKE. 


IFHETAICts  L. 
Too  MAaJY 
-Strokes  i’ll 
Be  OWCoAJscjoys 
I’LL. 

''V  Lose  cooMp 


HELLO. 

SUL 


GET  GOLDBERG  (THE  ORIGINAL)  EVERY  DAY! 

The  McNaught  SyniUcate,  Inc 

:Nitt  TIMES  BUILDING  Charli 

“nt  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Gene 
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HOW  THE  NEW  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
CAN  MAKE  HIS  PATH  EASIER 

Coast  Writer  Gives  Points  to  be  Considered  Immediately  When 
Joining  Another  Paper — Statistics  and  Personnel 
Should  Receive  First  Attention 

By  ROBERT  L.  BEIXEM 

Manacer  Clasaified  Advcrtisinf,  Pasadena  Star-News 


In  the  pressroom  of  the  Cleveland  News  there  mre  20  Hoe  Hi^h  Speed 
Straight  Pattern  press  units  in  one  row.  There  is  also  a  I S-cylinder 
Universal  unit  rr.ulti-color  press 

New  plant  of 

Cleveland  News  now  80% 
equipped  with  these 
money  saving  rollers 


Among  other  branches  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  service,  there  are  few  men 
who  movt  about  from  city  to  city  with 
the  reRuarity  of  classified  advertising 
manager).  Roving  printers,  reporters 
with  itdiing  feet — plenty  of  them.  I’ll 
admit.  But  check  over  your  list  of  classi¬ 
fied  ejlecutives,  and  see  how  many  of 
them  ire  Still  located  on  the  publications 
they  tepresented  a  year  or  two  ago! 
YouH  find  the  same  names,  but  a  lot 
of  .(hem  will  be  connected  with  entirely 
diferent  newspapers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  classified  man- 
;ger,  afflicted  as  he  is  with  this  propen¬ 
sity  to  roam,  should  have  a  definite  sched¬ 
ule  or  program  of  activity  to  put  into 
effect  the  moment  he  lands  on  a  new  job. 
Of  course,  I  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that 
a  stereotyped  program  will  suffice  to 
cover  every  situation  that  may  arise  in 
the  new  surroundings.  Each  new  posi¬ 
tion  will  offer  its  own  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  have  its  own  technical  knots  that 
must  be  unsnarled.  These  individual 
problems,  however,  are  the  things  that 
make  a  classified  manager  necessary  in 
the  first  place ;  and  it’s  up  to  the  new  man 
to  study  them,  attack  them  and  solve 
them  for  himself. 

But  there  are  certain  moves  he  can 
make  which  will  help  make  the  pathway 
a  little  easier. 

Of  course,  the  fir.st  thing  is  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  staff  members — one  of 
the  toughest  problems  the  new  manager 
has  to  face.  They  resent  his  coming; 
they  feel  he  is  an  outsider ;  mayl)c  one  or 
two  of  the  senior  staff  men  will  be  jealous 
because  they’d  hoped  to  get  the  manag¬ 
erial  desk  for  themselves.  Others  may 
he  sulkv  out  of  a  still-lingering  lovalty  to 
the  manager  who_has  gone  before. 

One  of  the  quickest  ways  tt)  overcome 
all  this  is  to  attack  the  individual  prob¬ 
lems  of  each  individual  staff  member — 
help  them  over  some  of  the  rougher  parts 
of  their  territories,  suggest  ways  in  which 
they  can  improve  themselves  and  make 
more  money,  point  out  easier  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  same  tasks.  \  get- 
together  luncheon  or  dinner  may  help; 
and,  of  course,  a  general  advance  in  sal¬ 
aries  will  work  wonders,  if  it  can  l)e 
arranged. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  statistics. 
If  the  paper  has  them  already  prepared, 
the  new  manager  may  merely  study  them 
at  his  pleasure;  but  if  complete  records 
have  not  been  kept,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  he  delegate  some  member  of  the 
office  staff  to  dig  out  facts  and  figures  for 
the  past  year — ^production  of  individual 
salespeople,  linage  and  ad-count  by  classi¬ 
fications.  and  revenue  ditto.  The  easiest 
way  to  prepare  these  figures  for  quick 
comparison  is  by  graph. 

The  physical  arrangement  of  the  de¬ 
partment  should  be  studied  with  an  eye 
to  rearrangement  of  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  greater  advantage  and  efficiency. 
The  filing  system  should  be  thoroughly 
checked  and  the  routine  scanned  closely. 
Whatever  new  equipment  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  procured  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  for  it  is  not  until  all 
moving  and  installation  work  is  over  that 
the  job  of  building  linage  may  well  be  got 
under  way.  Blackboards  should  be 
planned  and  set  up.  if  they  aren’t  already 
in  evidence.  Every  salesperson’s  record 
should  be  posted  for  all  to  see. 

A  study  of  the  paper’s  classified  typo¬ 
graphy  with  an  eye  toward  greater  neat¬ 
ness  and  economy  of  space  comes  next  on 
the  list.  Substituting  2-point  cut-off  rules 
for  rules  of  wider  size  effects  a  saving 
in  white  space,  and  there  are  many  other 
ditnks  that  may  be  plugged  up. 

The  rate  card  should  come  in  for 
study.  If  it  can  stand  some  revision 
upward,  remember  the  quicker  it’s  done 
die  sooner  the  public  reaction  against  it 
will  be  over  and  forgotten. 


A  file  for  promotion  material,  such  as 
I  described  in  a  previous  article  in  these 
columns,  should  be  of  prime  considera¬ 
tion — and  a  definite  space  allotment  sched¬ 
ule  should  be  obtained  from  the  business 
manager. 

Several  days  should  be  spent  by  the 
new  classified  manager  in  going  through 
the  files  of  the  paper  for  the  past  two 
years.  A  card  index  by  calendar  dates 
should  be  made,  showing  every  special 
event,  anniversary,  special  section  or  im¬ 
portant  sale  the  paper  has  carried  during 
that  period — either  classified  or  display. 
Thus  armed,  the  new  classified  manager 
can  always  t>e  a  jump  ahead,  for  his  tile 
will  tell  him  when  the  time  comes  to 
duplicate  these  special  efforts.  Besides, 
the  time  spent  in  going  over  the  back 
papers  will  repay  him  in  another  way — 
it  will  acquaint  him  with  the  general 
trend  of  advertising  styles  and  news 
events  in  the  city  of  which  he  is  now  a 
citizen.  Nor  should  he  neglect  the  files 
of  his  competitive  paper. 

With  all  this  done,  the  next  thing  is  to 
get  out  on  the  territories  with  each  of  the 
staff  salesmen — become  personally  ac- 
(juainted  with  each  advertising  account. 
Thus,  if  a  salesman  at  some  future  time 
lie  absent  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
manager  may  jump  into  the  territory  and 
handle  it  without  having  to  introduce 
himself  and  waste  a  lot  of  time  in  fruit¬ 
less  wandering. 

The  books  should  lx.-  scanned,  then,  for 
any  disputes  .still  hanging  fire;  and  if 
any  are  found,  they  should  be  adjusted 
at  once.  Many  an  advertiser  can  l>e  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  user  of  very  decent  space 
if  his  grouch  against  some  earlier  error 
of  the  newspaper  lie  removed  by  rectifi¬ 
cation  or  restitution. 

I^st — and  I  think  it  certainly  should 
be  last — the  personnel  of  the  department 
should  be  we^cd  over  and  the  dead  wood 
removed.  Here,  however,  the  utmost  di¬ 
plomacy  and  discretion  must  be  employed, 
and  snap  judgment  has  no  place  in  the 
process.  No  new  classified  head  should 
discharge  any  employe  of  his  new  depart¬ 
ment  until  at  least  a  month  has  elapsed 
in  which  to  make  sure  the  move  is  not 
unfair. 

Obviously,  the  foregoing  are  but  a 
few  of  the  moves  necessary  for  the  new 
cla.ssified  manager.  He’ll  find  plenty 
other  tasks !  But  these,  at  least,  are  re¬ 
quired  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  I  set 
them  down  merely  to  refresh  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  tho.se  who  move  frequently. 


PHOTO  CAUSES  SUIT 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  has  been 
made  the  defendant  in  suit  for  $5,000 
damages  alleging  malicious  libel.  The 
suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  a  four-year- 
old  negro  boy  for  publication  of  a 
photograph  snapped  without  permission 
and  bearing  the  caption :  "Pickaninny 
Paradise  —  Rastus  Submarines  First 
Melon.” 


PLANNING  BIG  CAMPAIGN 

The  Colin  B.  Kennedy  Radio  Com- 
jiany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Studebaker 
Mail  Order  Corporation,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  is  reported  planning  a  $1,000,000 
advertising  campaign  featuring  their  new 
radio.  According  to  the  reports,  the 
bulk  of  the  appropriation  will  be  spent 
in  newspapers,  but  some  will  also  be 
used  for  advertising  specialties. 


MITCHELL  LEAVES  PORTLAND 

Ralph  H.  Mitchell,  for  the  past  five 
years  editor  of  the  Por/fflnd  (Ore.)  Daily 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  before  that 
with  other  Portland  dailies,  has  become 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  Daily  Transcript.  Mitchell  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Journal  of  Ccmimerce  by 
William  Silverthome. 


WITH  the  latest  orders  for  the  new 
plant  of  the  Cleveland  News  — 
one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  modern 
publishing  plants  in  the  United  States 
today — the  Press’  equipment  of  Good¬ 
rich  One  Set  Rollers  now  constitutes  up 
to  80%  of  the  entire  roller  equipment 
in  the  plant. 

This  remarkable  growth  in  Goodrich 
One  Set  Roller  equipment  is  typical  of 
a  trend  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  pronounced  in  all  progressive  news¬ 
paper  plants  —  wherever  production 
costs  are  relentlessly  watched  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  saves  money,  time  and  trouble 
is  given  preference. 

In  all  sections  of  the  country  this 
trend  to  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  is 
visible.  These  rollers  can  be  success¬ 


fully  used  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
They  are  already  in  use  in  both  North 
and  South  America,  in  England,  Japan 
and  Cuba. 

And  when  you  see  what  it  is  that 
Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  accomplish, 
is  there  any  wonder?  Climatic  changes 
do  not  affect  them.  Wash-ups  are 
eliminated.  Sharper  printingis  obtained. 
Half  tones  are  always  clean.  Changing 
and  doctoring  of  rollers  are  done  away 
with.  They  do  not  hold  ink  grit  and 
dust. 

Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  last  so 
much  longer  than  old-type  rollers 
that  they  will  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  out  of  extra  wear  alone. 
We  will  gladly  send  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  us  today. 


Notmbi^  Mtnon^  th9  /ejifurea  o/  thB  iuxuriou^  new  Ciere- 
lend  News  Building  mre  m  large  auditorium,  exteneive  elub^ 
rooms  for  employee*  and  a  modern  oafeteria  restaurant. 


Groodrich  One  Set  Rollers 


Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  exclusive  distributors 

75  West  Street,  New  York  180  North  Wacker  DrKe,  Chica|o 


The  Inteptype  Mixer  Saves  Time  at  Times 

When  Time  is  Precious 


When  press  time  is  approaching — when  late 
heads  are  being  set  and  corrected — when  you 
need  a  few  lines  of  one  face  here,  and  a  few  of 
another  face  somewhere  else,  and  the  operators 
are  going  full  speed  and  making  countless 
changes  from  one  magazine  to  another — 

Then  is  when  the  Intertype  Mixer  pays  big 
dividends. 

On  the  Mixer,  the  operator  changes  instant¬ 
ly  from  the  upper  magazine  to  the  lower.  He 
does  not  have  to  wait  until  the  matrices  from 
the  upper  are  distributed,  before  changing  to 
the  lower  magazine.  Distribution  is  entirely 
automatic. 

The  Mixer  is  also  useful  for  composition  re¬ 
quiring  different  faces  in  the  same  line.  For 


instance,  roman,  bold,  and  lightface  italic,  or 
roman,  bold  and  bold  italic.  It  is  often  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  such  combinations  of  faces  in 
the  same  line,  and  it  can  be  done  economically 
on  the  Intertype  Mixer. 

These  advantages  are  secured  without  the 
introduction  of  complicated  mechanisms.  The 
automatic  distribution  is  handled  by  a  single 
distributor  box,  and  the  changes  from  one 
magazine  to  another  are  made  by  the  flip  of  a 
small  lever. 

Investigate  the  Intertype  Mixer.  You  will 
find  that  it  saves  enough  time  when  time  is 
precious  to  make  it  a  very  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  Printed  matter  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
q  uest. 


r  Standardized  ^ 


INTERTYPE 


2 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION;  360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin  St.; 
New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple 
Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 


Intertype  Smooth  Running  Wide-Tooth  Matrices  Run  on  other  Line  Composing  Machines 


in  Eatnnian  (k>tQic.  Headinc  EnUrgml 
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100  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
AT  MEARS  AD  STUDY 


Space'Selliac  Problem*  Discussed  at 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  in  CleTe- 
land — Parrish  Talk*  on  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  AdTertising 


One  hundred  representatives  of  60 
newspapers  attended  the  1929  Mears 
Newspaper  Advertising  Study  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Sept.  4  and  5, 
conducted  by  Charles  W,  Mears.  This 
was  the  fifth  year  for  the  study. 

The  first  day  was  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  "Selling  Problems  and 
Methods,”  by  Mr.  Mears,  and  “Classified 
Promotion,"  by  Harrison  C.  MacDonald. 
“Chain  Stores  and  News|»pers”  and 
“Department  Store  Advertising”  were 
discussed  the  following  day  by  Harry  C. 
Martin  and  Amos  Parrish  re.spectively. 

The  Scripps-Howard,  Hearst,  Booth 
and  Brush-Moore  groups,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  large  independent 
dailies,  were  represented  at  the  meeting. 
A  special  edition  for  distribution  at  the 
meeting  was  issued  by  the  Cleveland 
Press,  containing  Mr.  Mears’  address  in 
full. 

Those  present  were:  R.  K.  Aderholt, 
advertising  manager,  Columbus  Citizen; 
Hilding  Alarik,  director  of  research, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  £.  J.  Andrews,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Decatur  Review; 
C.  W.  Aubuchon,  promotion  manager, 
St.  Louis  Star;  E^rl  D.  Baker,  business 
manager,  Washington  News. 

Harry  Barnett  department  store  adver¬ 
tising,  Toledo  News-Bee;  H.  G.  Bar¬ 
ringer,  classified  advertising  manager, 
Pittsburgh  Press;  Leslie  M.  Barton,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Richard  Beeler,  advertising  department, 
Altoona  Mirror;  Rol)ert  B.  Bolles,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  Janesville 
Gazette. 

Sherman  H.  Bowles,  general  manager, 
Springfield  Republican;  J.  C.  Brandon, 
assistant  advertising  manager,  Tulsa 
Tribune;  H.  A.  Brandt,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Dayton  Daily  News;  Wm.  E. 
Brewster,  central  advertising  manager, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Don  U. 
Bridge,  advertising  manager,  Indianapolis 
News. 

R.  M.  Buchanan,  local  advertising 
manager,  Dallas  News;  I.  Z.  Buckwalter, 
advertising  director,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Hudson  C.  Burr,  national 
advertising  manager,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Arthur  J.  Cayo,  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Burlington  Free  Press;  M.  G. 
Chambers,  business  manager,  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel. 

Thomas  P.  Collins,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Milwaukee  Journal;  John  Cowles, 
associate  publisher,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune;  H.  R.  Craig,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Youngstenvn  Telegram;  E. 
T.  Crawford,  advertising  department, 
Decatur  Review;  El.  R.  Cullings,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Schenectady  Union-Star. 

Charles  C.  Curtis,  advertising  manager, 
Allentown  Morning  Call;  Frank  T. 
Dreher,  business  manager,  Evansrille 
Press;  Thomas  G.  Duggan,  representa¬ 
tive,  San  Francisco  Call;  Grant  W. 
Ernst,  business  manager,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard;  H.  Chilvers  Everett,  represen¬ 
tative,  Hearst  Newspapers. 

R.  F.  Fletcher,  advertising  manager, 
Marion  Star;  Forrest  R.  Geneva,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune;  Charles  M.  Greenway,  Tr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Kalamazoo  Gazette; 
William  F.  Harsch.  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Grit;  P.  M.  Hart,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Schenectady  Union-Star. 

Ralph  D.  Henderson,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Houston  Press;  L.  E.  Herman,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Memphis  Press  Scimitar; 
H.  H.  Hoffman,  advertising  director, 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette;  A.  A. 
Hoopingamer,  president.  Dover  Daily 
Reporter;  El.  B.  Houseal,  assistant  local 
advertising  manager,  Detroit  News. 

David  W.  Howe,  business  manager, 
Burlington  Free  Press;  Ray  A.  Huber, 
assistant  general  business  manager, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Al^rt  L. 
Ingram,  advertising  manager,  Wilming¬ 


ton  News-Joumalj  John  L.  Irvin,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Cleveland  Press;  Lester 
G.  Karr,  advertising  manager,  Flint 
Journal. 

K.  M.  Keegan,  advertising  manager, 
Akron  Times-Press;  A.  R.  Kohtz,  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  Akron  Times-Press;  R.  C. 
Laughlin,  advertising  director,  Baltimore 
News;  Emanuel  Levi,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Maurice  Levy,  special  represen¬ 
tative,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

T.  R.  Longcope,  advertising  manager, 
Toledo  News-Bee;  R.  H.  McAuliffe,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  South  Bend 
News-Times;  Charles  F.  McCahill,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager,  Cleve¬ 
land  News;  Alan  Mac  Donell,  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Macon  Telegraph;  C. 
Mac  Tammany,  business  manager,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen. 

L.  R.  Malone,  advertising  manager, 
Tulsa  Tribune;  Earl  H.  Maloney,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript;  John  G.  Meilink,  business 
manager,  Cleveland  Press;  A.  R.  Mich- 
ener,  general  manager,  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph;  Paul  W.  Miller,  local  display 
manager,  Indianapolis  Neu’S. 

H.  C.  Miner,  assistant  advertising 
manager,  Syracuse  Post-Standard; 
George  Missig,  business  manager,  Akron 
Times-Press;  Paul  F.  Morgan,  assistant 
business  manager.  Canton  Repository; 
Louis  J.  F.  Moore,  general  promotion  de- 


Stockholders  of  the 

I  New  armour  and  COMPANY 

Are  Found  in  Every  State 
★  ★  ★ 

OT  a  single  state  of  the  Union  is  without  representation  in 
the  stock  ownership  of  the  new  Armour  and  Company. 

.The  54,536  owners  of  the  Company’s  preferred  stock  and  the 
23,257  holders  of  its  common  stock,  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Through  this  extensive  geographical  distribution  of  its  stock 
ownership,  the  Company  enjoys  a  close  community  of  interest 
with  the  public  to  which  it  supplies  high  quality  meat  and  meat 
products. 


The  widespread  public  interest  in  the  new  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  business  is  indicated  by  a  tabulation  of  stockholders  by 


states. 

Preferred  Common 

Preferred 

Common 

Stock- 

6  tock’ 

Stock- 

Stock- 

Stale 

holders 

holders 

State 

holders 

holders 

Alabamt  . 

444 

53 

Nebraska  . 

..  *  682 

60 

43 

19 

Arkansas  . 

101 

18 

New  Hampshire  . 

329 

131 

California  . 

2,388 

1,346 

New  Jersey . 

2.100 

1,171 

Colorado  . 

S49 

163 

New  Mexico  . 

31 

13 

Delaware  . 

97 

51 

New  Y ork  . 

7,760 

6,938 

Connecticut  . 

721 

412 

North  Carolina  . . . 

165 

90 

District  of  Columbia 

299 

251 

North  Dakota  _ 

119 

9 

Florida  . 

239 

63 

Ohio  . 

619 

570 

Georgia  . 

211 

107 

Oklahoma  . 

206 

42 

Idaho  . 

51 

13 

Oregon  . 

191 

67 

Illinois  . 

17,384 

3,098 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

4.151 

3,219 

Indiana  . 

673 

176 

Rhode  Island  . . . . 

402 

189 

Iowa  . 

1,107 

248 

South  Carolina  . . . 

96 

28 

Kansas  . 

892 

86 

South  Dakota  . . . . 

113 

30 

Kentucky  . 

763 

301 

305 

66 

Louisiana  . 

242 

102 

6S8 

132 

Maine  . 

710 

126 

10 

Ma.'yland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

321 

1,831 

159 

1.298 

Vermont  . 

108 

70 

915 

$72 

Virginia  . 

1,185 

352 

Washington  . 

559 

147 

Mississippi  . 

149 

27 

West  Virginia  . . . 

246 

132 

Missouri  . 

2.080 

442 

Wi'consin  . 

1,659 

406 

Montana  . 

97 

91 

Wyoming  . 

125 

21 

The  new  Armour  and  Company  is  the  result  of  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  1923.  Since  then,  its  ownership  has  grown  from  a  small 
group  of  only  nine  persons  who  had  held  all  the  common  stock, 
to  its  present  national  proportions. 

★  ★  ★ 

ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE,  President 


*»■  ■  ‘ 


partment,  Hearst  Newspapers;  George 
E.  Munro,  eastern  advertising  manager, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Holmes  Nale,  advertising  department, 
Altoona  Mirror;  Archie  L.  Nash,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Buffalo  Times;  Lewis 
O’Brien,  advertising  department.  Grit; 
H.  C.  Paterson,  local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Detroit  News;  Fred  G.  Pearce,  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising,  Altoona  Mirror. 

Plez  R.  Pettit,  national  advertising 
manager,  Cincinnati  Post;  S.  R.  Phil¬ 
lips,  local  advertising  manager,  Macon 
Telegraph;  Herbert  Porter,  advertising 
director,  Atlanta  Constitution;  Clarence 
J.  Pyle,  business  manager,  Wilmington 
News-Journal;  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  business 
manager,  Cincinnati  Post. 

Ingraham  Read,  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  San  Francisco  Call;  Fred 
C.  Ritchey,  local  advertising  manager, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  T.  L.  Ryan,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  St.  Louis  Star;  Roger  W. 
Savage,  national  advertising  manager, 
Akron  Times-Press;  Henry  R.  Schaff- 
ner,  general  business  manager,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 

J.  J.  Schwarz,  local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Baltimore  News;  Louis  Selzer,  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  Press;  Louis  G.  Shenk, 
display  advertising  manager,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc. ;  J.  Earl  Shea,  mana¬ 
ger  display  advertising,  Pittsburgh 
Press;  W.  M.  Slater,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  KnoxTille  Netvs-Sentinel. 


J.  L.  Stackhouse,  business  manager, 
Easton  Daily  Express;  Robert  F.  Stay- 
man,  promotion  manager,  Cincinnati 
Post;  H.  W.  Stodghill,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  W.  0. 
Strong,  business  manager,  Erie  Times; 
Wallen  J,  Sylvester,  local  display  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  Press. 

J.  W.  Thurston,  advertising  director, 
Hartford  Courant;  W.  C.  Tichnor,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Birmingham  Post;  M.  P’ 
Trippe,  classified  advertising  manager, 
Baltimore  News;  I.  R.  Van  Aurman, 
advertising  manager,  Steubenville  Her¬ 
ald-Star;  S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  business 
manager,  Oklahoma  News. 

John  T.  Watters,  business  manager, 
Youngstown  Telegram;  John  Weidley, 
advertising  department,  Altoona  Mirror; 
Neal  B.  Welch,  display  manager.  South 
Bend  News-Times;  Stuart  Welch,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager,  Buffalo  Times; 
Bruce  G.  Wharton,  advertising  manager, 
Harrisburg  Telegraph;  Dean  J,  Wil¬ 
helm,  classified  manager.  South  Bend 
News-Times. 


KIRKWOOD  SELLS  INTEREST 

W.  P.  Kirkwood  has  sold  his  interest 
in  the  iVayneshoro  (Va.)  News.  The 
News  will  continue  to  be  published  bj' 
a  company  of  which  Louis  Spilman,  of 
New  York,  is  to  be  the  active  manager. 
Marvin  W.  Myers  will  remain  with  the 
new  organization. 
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A  Decade  of  Pioneering 

The  past  month  marks  the  first  decade  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Consolidated  Press  Association. 

Our  task  has  heen  the  fabrication  of  an  exclu¬ 
sive  product,  the  special  dispatch,  and  the 
creation  of  a  method  of  distribution  which 
would  protect  a  newspaper  from  the  blight  of 
over-standardization. 

Specialization  has  been  the  slogan  that  has 
guided  our  efforts;  specialization  in  writing, 
specialization  in  transmission. 

The  columns  of  type  in  the  two  hundred  news¬ 
papers  which  take  our  service  is  only  the 
facade  of  the  structure  of  C.P.A. — a  structure 
which  houses  a  group  of  craftsmen  whose  one 
thought  for  ten  years  has  been  the  building  of 
a  service  which  can  give  to  the  discriminating 
newspaper  a  distinctive  cachet.  . 


The  Consolidated  Press  Association 

Executive  Offices,  Evening  Star  Building,  Washington,  D.  C* 
rr 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Paris 
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PERILS  OF  CURTAILING 
ADVERTISING  CITED 

Disappearance  of  Both  St.  Jacobs 
Oil  and  Pearline  from  View 
Attributed  to  Discontinu¬ 
ance  of  Copy 

A  successful  business  can  be  killed  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  advertising,  it  is 
pointed  out  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Chicago  Merchant,  a  paper  published 
monthly  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
the  retail  merchant. 

“A  generation  ago  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  was 
one  of  the  most  widely  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  in  America,”  says  the  Merchant.  “It 
was  a  patent  medicine  enjoying  enormous 
sales.  When  Charles  Vogeler,  the  head 
of  this  business,  died,  an  ‘expert’  went  over 
the  balance  sheets  and  saw  the  enormous 
advertising  appropriation. 

“This  ‘expert’  trimmed  the  advertising 
expenditure  to  little  or  nothing,  reasoning 
that  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  was  so  well  known 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  spend  money 
any  longer  to  advertise  it.  Orders  dwin¬ 
dled  as  advertising  contracts  ran  out; 
business  departed,  never  to  return,  and  it 
is  safe  to  speculate  that  hardly  one  in 
fifty  who  reads  this  article  remembers  or 
ever  heard  of  St.  Jacob's  Oil,  one  of  the 
best  known  products  on  the  continent 
fifty  years  ago. 

“A  similar  thing  happened  to  James 
Pyle’s  ‘Pearline’ — a  company  which  used 
a  $.“100,000  advertising  fund  as  far  back 
as  1904 — and  was  one  of  the  best  known 
products  in  the  entire  world.  The  ad 
fund  was  ‘lopped  off’;  the  business  went 
dead.  It  tri^  unsuccessfully  to  make  a 
comeback  in  1914,  and  sold  its  plant  for 
junk  to  a  large  soap  manufacturer.  Kill¬ 
ing  off  the  ad  appropriation  wrecked  both 
of  these  prosperous  businesses  and  it 
would  do  the  same  thing  to  almost  any 
great  advertising  concern  today.” 


BACK  FROM  VACATIONS 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Staff  Editor* 
Return  to  Work 

Several  Clcirland  Plain  Dealer  editors 
have  returned  from  their  summer  vaca¬ 
tions.  W.  G.  Vorj^,  Sunday  editor, 
and  Mrs.  Vorpe  visited  Canada.  Wil¬ 
liam  McDermott,  dramatic  editor,  is 
home  after  spending  nearly  three  months 
in  European  capitals.  James  M.  R(^ers, 
music  critic,  is  en  route  home  from 
Europe.  Garce  Kelly,  art  critic,  is  in 
Ireland  writing  stories  for  the  Sunday 
edition  of  her  paper.  Vic  J.  Gray,  rod 
and  gun  editor,  with  Mrs.  Gray,  are  in 
Montreal. 

“Dick”  Harding,  auto  editor,  is  just 
back  from  a  fishing  trip  in  upper  Canada. 
Ed  Moore,  night  editor,  has  returned 
from  a  three  weeks’  auto  tour  that  took 
him  through  New  York,  Michigan  and 
up  into  Wisconsin.  James  Collins,  day 
city  editor,  is  back  at  his  desk,  doing  a 
night  shift,  while  night  city  editor  Mat 
Howard  is  on  vacation. 


CHANGES  ON  NEWTON  NEWS 

Jack  Mogenson  of  Oelwein,  la.,  has 
been  named  sports  editor  of  the  Newton 
(la.)  Daily  News,  replacing  James  Van 
Nostrand,  who  was  advanced  to  the  city 
desk  with  the  resignation  recently  of  city 
editor  Robert  J.  Sprinkle.  Miss  Virginia 
Wilson  of  Newton  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  replacing  Miss  Wini¬ 
fred  Bond,  who  resigned  to  enter  Iowa 
State  College. 

EL  PASO  COUPLE  WED 

Opal  Lamm,  society  editor  of  the  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Post,  and  Ralph  Ralls 
Wheeler,  manager  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  same  paper,  were  married  in 
El  Paso,  Sept.  6.  After  a  month’s  trip 
to  the  Pacific  coast  they  will  be  at 
home  in  El  Paso. 


E.  H.  BAKER  IN  TACOMA 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Mrs.  Baker,  after  spending  several  weeks 
at  Point-au-Baril,  Canada,  have  gone  to 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  the  wedding  of  a 
granddaughter,  Mary  Baker. 


ANSWERS  AVIATION  QUERIES 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
has  started  an  aviation  department. 
Readers  are  invited  to  submit  questions 
or  subjects  for  discussion  on  any  phase 
of  aviation.  The  questions  are  to  be 
answered  in  a  column  entitled  “Aviation 
Problems,”  while  the  discussions  will  be 
dealt  with  in  another  column  entitled 
“Air  Airings.” 

ISSUES  PROMOTION  BOOK 

The  July  24  issue  of  the  Santa  Maria 
(Cal.)  Times,  minus  advertising,  has 
been  published  in  book  form  to  show  its 
readers  how  much  reading  matter  the 


newspaper  publishes  each  day.  On  the 
front  page  was  printed  an  explanation 
of  the  booklet,  written  by  J.  B.  Stephens, 
editor. 

BUSINESS  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

The  National  Conference  of  Business 
Paper  Editors  will  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  19.  Addresses  will  be  made 
by  .Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Lamont.  A  conference  with 
President  Hoover  has  also  been  arranged. 
Douglas  G.  Woolf,  Textile  IVorld,  is 
president  of  the  Conference,  and  Paul  I. 
Aldrich,  the  National  Provisioner,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee. 


VANCOUVER  SUN  SURVEY 

A  survey  of  the  Canadian  and  British 
Columbia  market,  recently  made  by  the 
research  and  merchandising  division  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun,  has  b^n  issued  re¬ 
cently  in  booklet  form.  The  publicatioo 
depicts  the  growth  of  Canadian  trade 
since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  gives  statistics  showing  the  Sun's 
coverage  of  the  market. 

DAILY  CHANGES  NAME 

The  New  Haven  Times-Union,  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Macfadden  Publication* 
July  1,  has  changed  its  name  to  Nen 
Haven  Times. 


Facts . , .  Figures 


and  the 


Open  Mind” 


OF  RECENT  YEARS  we  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  "open  mind.”  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  very  strange 
and  unusual  quality.  But  after  all,  it  is  something  that  we  all 
possess.  We  have  to  have  it,  the  tempo  of  1929  business  requires 
it,  and  if  we  are  without  it,  we  are  soon  lost  in  the  drive  that 
makes  today’s  business  the  competitive  contest  that  it  is. 


In  days  gone  by,  many  publishers  were 
opposed  to  any  sort  of  circulation- 
building  campaign — ^just  as  in  days  gone 
by  many  business  men  were  opposed 
to  any  sort  of  advertising.  But  times 
have  changed  and  have  changed 
largely  because  of  that  open  mind. 

The  open  mind  admits  proof  above 
everything.  Many  open-minded  pub¬ 
lishers  have  accepted  the  agency  of  the 
Partlowb  Plan  Campaign  for  the 
solution  of  their  circulation  problems 
because  of  the  facts  which  constitute 
an  undeniable  proof  of  the  helpfulness 
of  Partlowe  Service.  Sworn  affidavits 
and  letters  of  appreciation  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  successful  newspaper  clients 
have  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  these 
open-minded  publishers  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  of  a  Partlowe  Plan  Cam¬ 
paign  will  be  profitable  in  every  way. 


that  such  a  campaign  will  increase  the 
circulation  and  lineage  along  with  the 
subsequent  additional  advertising 
revenue — as  well  as  add  to  the  power, 
the  prestige,  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  any  newspaper  property. 

No  matter  what  your  prejudice  has 
been,  if  you  epjoy  the  reason  of  an 
open  mind,  you  will  sooner  or  later 
call  in  the  Partlowe  organization  to 
assist  in  solving  your  circulation 
building  and  maintenance  problem— 
your  problem  of  giving  thorough  cov¬ 
erage  and  better  service  to  your  adver¬ 
tising  clientele. 

You,  with  your  open  mind,  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  success  of  Part¬ 
lowe  Plan  Campaigns  in  building 
permanent  circulation  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  increased  business  for  countless 
successful  publishers  everywhere. 


The  Charles  Partlowe  Company 


Occidental  Building,  Indianapous 
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THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN 
VERSION 
OF  A 
MODERN 
SANS-SERIF 


LUDLOW  STELLAR 


An  original  typeface  offered  by  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company,  is  a  type  of  the  modern 
sans-serif  character  which  combines  with  se¬ 


vere  simplicity  of  design  a  high  degree  of 
charm. . .  It  will  be  found  extremely  useful  for 
advertising  composition  and  for  commercial 
printing  in  the  modern  manner... Stellar  is  now 
available  in  sizes  from  12  to  72  point.  Stellar 
Bold,  a  heavier  version  with  the  same  charac¬ 


teristics  of  design,  is  offered  in  a  like  number  of 
sizes.  Specimen  showings  of  both  Stellar  faces 
will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request  to  publishers, 
advertisers,  advertising  agents  typographers. 


LUDLOW 

TYPOGRAPH 

COMPANY 

2032  CIvbourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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NEWSPAPER  FLAVOR  IN  CIGARETTE  ADS 


I  The  Old  Sock  i$  oat  of  Date! 

I  AN  ANCIENT  PREJUDICE 


Gold  said.. 

"write  whatever  you  please, 
Floyd  Gibbons" 

.  go  oM  md  waick  N«w  Yori^'a  bMoui  XM  Srvcadi* 
lUgiiMM  taka  Um  concaalad  imm  cigHam  mu  W«  w9l 
pMbWi  yoar  tyc  **  'irfw  itory  worri  lor  wor^...  S$  ktrt  H  k. 


ERWIN,  WASEY  BUYS  AGENCY 


Acquires  Honig  -  Cooper  Company, 
Pacific  Coast  Concern 

The  sale  of  the  Honig-Cooper  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  four  offices  in  Pacific  Coast 
cities,  to  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  is  reported  in 
dispatches  from  the  Coast.  At  the  New 
York  offices  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
it  was  said  that  A.  H.  Kudner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  was  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  that  no  information  on  the 
transaction  could  be  given  until  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York. 

The  Portland,  Ore.,  office  of  the 
Honig-Cooper  Company  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  that  city.  It  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Joseph  R.  Gerber,  who  was 
vice-president  and  northwest  (manager 
of  the  Honig-Cooper  Compnay,  and  will 
be  conducted  by  him  under  his  own 
name.  The  agency  was  formerly  the 
Joseph  R.  Gerber  Company,  and  was 
taken  over  by  the  Honig-Cooper  Com¬ 
pany  five  years  ago. 


Lord  db  Thomas  Sc  Logan  Named 

Harold  D.  Smith  and  A1  C.  Stearns, 
Jr.,  have  formed  the  Smith-Stearns  En¬ 
terprises,  with  headquarters  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  to  place  on  the  market  Stop-Run, 
a  new  liquid  which  stops  runs  in  stock¬ 
ings  and  the  Bulldog  Coupler,  a  pat^ted 
coupling  device  for  trucks  and  trailers, 
and  other  products.  Advertising  for 
Stop-Run,  the  Bulldog  Coupler  and  other 
Smith-Stearns  products  will  l)e  placed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan. 


Radio  Editor  Joint  Agency 

Frederick  L.  Shaw,  former  radio  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Proi’idcHce  Sunday  Journal, 
has  joined  the  Geyer  Company,  Dayton, 
O.,  advertising  agency.  He  is  an  asso¬ 
ciate  member  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers,  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Radio  Relay  Leag'ue.  He  will  assist 
with  United  Reproducers  Corporation 
advertising. 

Wachtman  With  Meyar  Both 

Robert  A.  Wachsman,  formerly  with 
the  Dade  P.  Epstein  advertising  agency, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  Meyer  Both 
Company  where  he  will  have  charge  of 
the  new  agency  department,  which  will 
handle  retail  accounts,  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising,  dealer  help  accounts  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 


Planning  Coal  Campaign 

The  Phoenix  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
of  Chicago,  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  Vanderhoof  &  Co.  Old 
Dominion  Coal  and  Old  Dominion 
Briquets,  a  new  fuel,  will  be  advertised. 
Newspapers  will  be  used. 


TWO  departures  in  advertising  copy 
for  cigarettes  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  this  week,  one  as  a  test  campaign 
for  Lucky  Strikes  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  the  other  as  part'  of  the 
regular  Old  Gold  advertising  in  900 
newspapers. 

The  Lucky  Strike  test  campaign  con¬ 
sisted  of  copy  similar  to  the  familiar 
Hearst  Sunday  editorial  with  large  car¬ 
toons  drawn  by  Winsor  McCay,  Hearst 
editorial  cartoonist.  The  typographical 
resemblance  to  the  Hearst  editorials  was 
so  marked  that  one  finding  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  such  a  paper  as  the  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  was  tempted 
to  look  again  at  the  top  of  the  page  to 
make  sure  what  he  was  reading. 

The  two  advertisements  of  this  senes 
used  this  week  both  carried  the  large 
headline  “An  Ancient  Prejudice  Has 
Been  Removed.”  One  announced  “The 
Old  Sock  is  Out  of  Date,”  and  included 
a  cartoon  contrasting  a  modern  bank 
with  a  miser  surrounded  by  clutching 
hands. 

The  other  proclaimed  “Sun  Tan  Is 
the  Fashion”  and  pictorially  contrasted 
the  old  Mother  Hubbard  type  of  bath¬ 
ing  suit  with  the  1929  models.  Both 
based  their  main  point  on  the  statement 
that  “Gone  is  the  ancient  prejudice 
against  cigarettes.  We  removed  the 
prejudice  .  .  .  when  we  removed 

.  .  .  irritants  from  the  tobaccos.” 

The  length  of  the  test  campaign  is 
'undetermined  and  the  question  of 
whether  this  kind  of  advertising  will  be 
followed  in  any  nation-wide  campaign 
will  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  results 
shown. 


J.  J.  Tormey  is  in  charge  of  the  test 
campaign  for  Lord  and  Thomas  and 
I^gan,  New  York  agency  handling  the 
copy. 

Copy  in  which  the  central  figures 
were  pretty  girls’  heads  was  given  a 
test  recently  but  is  being  held  in  abey¬ 
ance. 

The  Old  Gold  copy  handled  by  Lennen 
and  Mitchell  for  P.  Lorillard  Company 
was  famous-name  copy  but  with  a  new 
turn  designed  to  create  confidence  in  its 
honesty.  It  was  not  a  testimonial  but  a 
signed  report  by  Floyd  Gibbons,  noted 
news  writer  and  war  correspondent, 
based  on  one  of  Old  Gold’s  famous  con¬ 
cealed-name  tests.  At  the  top  was  a 
statement  that  Gibbons  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  in  advance  that  whatever  he  wrote 
would  be  published  word-for-word  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  test. 

Increasing  public  skepticism  about 
published  statements  of  noted  individ¬ 
uals  was  one  reason  for  turning  to  a 
writer  with  a  reputation  for  accurate 
writing,  according  to  members  of  the 
Lennen  and  Mitchell  staff.  This  skep¬ 
ticism  was  a  factor  in  causing  Old  Glory 
to  drop  its  famous  blindfold  test  in 
favor  of  concealed-name  tests  by  large 
numbers  of  persons. 

Although  tests  by  more  than  45,000 
persons  were  reported  by  certified  public 
accountants,  •  it  was  felt  that  something 
more  was  necessary  to  convince  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  honesty  and  fairness  with 
which  the  tests  were  conducted  and  re¬ 
ported. 

It  was  planned  to  follow  with  reports 
by  other  writers  but  this  has  been  de¬ 
layed  for  the  present. 


POTTS-TURNBULL  ADDS  TWO 


Hatch  New  Accouat  Executive 
RuMell  OB  Service  Staff 

Talbot  C.  Hatch,  formerly  of  the 
Hatch-Sattley  Company,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Potts-Turnbull  Company 
advertising  agency,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

A.  E.  Russell,  also  formerly  of  the 
Hatch-Sattley  Company,  is  now  with  the 
service  department  of  the  Potts-Turnbull 
Company. 


CalUaon  Joint  Coal  Company 

Louis  Gallison,  until  recently  sales 
manager  of  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president, 
A.  J.  Maloney,  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Gallison  will  be  in  charge 
of  special  promotion  sales  work  as  part 
of  an  aggressive  merchandising  program. 
His  appointment  became  effective  Sept 
3,  1929. 


Memphis  Agencies  Merge 

The  Dudley  Davis  Agency,  Memphis, 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  O’Callaghan 
Advertising  Agency,  also  of  Memphis. 
O’Callaghan  continues  as  president  with 
Dudley  Davis  as  vice-president.  Mr. 
Davis  will  not  be  actively  connected  with 
the  business. 


AD  TIPS 


Batten,  Barton,  Duratine  A  Oaborn.  332  Soith 
Michigan  BTentie,  Chicago.  Isauing  orders  to 
a  Hat  of  newspapers  In  scattered  territory  oo 
Stale.v  Sales  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Behel  t  Harvey,  320  West  Madison  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Issuing  schedules  to  a  few  Middle  Welt 
cities  on  Koch  Cancer  Foundation. 

Blackett  •  Sample  •  Hummert,  Inc.,  68  East 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Cging  some  spe¬ 
cial  copy  in  a  few  towns  on  Northern  Piper 
Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Broughton  Advertising  Service,  227  WHt 
Adams  street,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for 
R.  L.  Maiisure  Company,  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  drapery  and  upholstery  trlmmlngi 
and  embroideries. 

Buchen  Company,  28  East  Jackson  Boulerird, 
Chicago,  Placing  account  for  the  All-Steel 
Fhiulp  Company,  Aurora,  Illinois,  raanufacturen 
of  steel  cabinets,  lockers  and  electrical  parts 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Placing  accounts  for  the  Hyatt  Roller  Beirinf 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Day-Fan 
Radio  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Crowell,  Crane  &  Williams,  919  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Chicago.  Placing  account  of  the 
Johnson  Motor  Company,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  Eait 
39th  street.  New  York.  Has  secured  account 
of  the  Splitdorf-Bethlehem  Electrical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fuller  A  Smith  Co.,  1.601  Euclid  avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  Place  the  account  of  the  Willard 
Storage  Battery  Co..  Cleveland,  O.,  whose  192#- 
1930  list  has  been  closed. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Ina. 
■4.60  4th  avenue.  New  York.  Handling  account 
for  Texas  Fig,  Inc.,  Sugarinnd,  Texas. 

Kling-Gibson  Co.,  8  South  Michigan  avenue. 
Chicago.  Placing  the  Acme  Medicine  Co. 


Sharrock  Joibu  Brinckerhoff 

E.  Sharrock,  nurseryman  and  author 
of  “Seeds  of  Success  in  Selling  Nursery 
Stock,”  has  joined  the  staff  of  Brincker¬ 
hoff,  Inc.,  advertising,  Chicago.  He  will 
take  charge  of  a  department  devoted 
particularly  to  nurseries  and  florists. 


Winthrop  Hoyt  Sails 

Winthrop  Hoyt,  president  of  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  sailed  Friday, 
Sept.  6th,  with  Sir  William  Crawford 
on  the  He  de  France — on  a  business  trip, 
to  Europe. 


Ross  Discusses  Financial  Trend 

Raleigh  E.  Ross  of  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  recently  discussed  the  new 
trend  in  financial  advertising  before 
members  of  the  Chicago  Investment 
Analysts  club. 


(KePno),  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Kling-Gibson  Co.,  8  South  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Handling  the  account  of  the  MllnetU 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York.  Territory  eiit 
of  Pittsburgh  is  to  be  placed  by  Addison  Van, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  few  towns  in  the 
Middle  West  will  be  tried  out. 

Kling-Gibson  Co..  8  South  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Has  been  appointed  to  handle  tbe 
account  of  the  Odol  Corporation  (mouth  wash). 


Planning  Newspaper  Schedule 

,  Walter  E.  Hardy,  Inc.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  newspaper  end  of  the  account 
of  the  Automatic  Oil  Burner  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  ABC 
oil  burners.  The  company’s  radio  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  placed  by  Auspitz-Lee- 
Harvey. 

Presbrey  Book  Popular 

Demand  for  “The  History  and  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Advertising,”  by  Frank  Pres¬ 
brey,  has  brought  this  volume  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  printing  three  months  after  the  first 
edition,  it  is  announced  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 

Duncan  With  Collins-Kirk 

Joseph  Duncan,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Prather-Allen 
agency,  has  joined  the  Collins-Kirk  com¬ 
pany,  840  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  an  account  executive. 


Paper  Firm  Names  Agency 

The  Ellis  T.  Gash  agency,  840  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  account  of  the 
Bryant  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

New  Paschall  Client 

Paschall,  Harris  &  Paschall,  Chicago, 
have  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Boyle  Valve  Company, 
manufacturer  of  engine  valves. 

Minister  With  Agency 

The  Rev.  Paul  J.  Gilbert,  formerly  a 
pastor  in  Bowling  Green,  O.,  has  joined 
the  church  service  department  of  the 
Mather  Advertising  Company,  Chicago. 

Joins  H.  W.  Kastor  Staff 

John  Leisk  Tait,  formerly  with  the 
D’Arcy  .Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  joined  the  H.  W.  Kastor 
agency,  Chicago. 


Humphrey  Drug  Appoints  Reach 

The  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  advertising 
agency,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Humphrey  Drug  &  Chemical  Company, 
Newark.  Newspapers  will  be  used. 

New  Peck  Account 

Kress  &  Owen,  Inc.,  (Glyco-Thymo- 
line)  has  appointed  the  Peck  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle 
its  account. 

Joins  Cornell  Staff 

C.  Stuart  Heminway  has  joined  the 
Paul  Cornell  Company,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  in  a  general  capacity. 

Oil  Account  To  Hoyt 

The  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Com¬ 
pany — Monogram  Oil — has  appointed  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company  of  New 
York  to  direct  its  advertising  account. 


New  York. 

H.  E.  Letan  AdTertiiingr  Afeiicy,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York.  I’lacing  account 
for  Tecla  I’earIg,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork. 

HeJunkin  Advertiiing  Company,  228  Nortb 
I..aSaIIe  atreet,  Chicago.  Handling  account  tol 
the  Tappan  Stove  Company,  Mansfleld,  Ohio, 
iiianufactnrera  of  gaa  ranges. 

R.  B.  Newell  Co.,  58  East  Washington  street. 
Chicago.  Flaring  schedules  In  an  extensive  UR 
of  newspapers  on  Kay  Laboratories,  Chicago. 

Fortar-Spohn  Company,  Ine„  270  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Flaring  account  for  Seeck  * 
Kade,  Inc.,  New  York. 

M.  A.  King  Company,  316  West  Randolph 
street.  Chicago.  Placing  a  tryout  campaign  In 
a  few  newspapers  on  Markene  Chemical  Co., 
Chicago. 

Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  360  North  Michigan  avenne, 
Chicago.  Issuing  schedules  to  newspapers  on 
the  New  Science  Institute,  Steubenville,  0. 

Stack-Goble  Co.,  29  East  Madison  atreet.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Has  secured  account  of  Balkeit  Radio 
Co..  North  Chicago.  III.,  In  territory  west  of 
New  York  City.  New  York  City  will  be  handW 
by  Hatch-Sattley  Co.,  176  West  Adams  street 
Chicago.  All  papers  in  New  York  City  are  to 
be  used  for  an  advertising  campaign. 

Charles  H.  Touzalin  Company,  7  South  Dear 
bom  street.  Chicago,  is  now  placing  the  Ale- 
mite  Co.,  Chicago. 
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The  new  home  of  the  Bridgeport  Post  and 
Telegram,  designed  and  constructed  under 
the  sujjervision  of  G.  B.  Tanis  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  New  York,  represents 
a  thoroughly  modern  development  of  plant 
layouts  in  the  25,000-100,000  circulation  field. 

Befitting  such  careful  planning,  every  piece 
of  electric  equipment,  from  the  double-motor 
press  drive  to  wiring,  control,  and  heating 
units,  is  of  General  Electric  manufacture. 


The  five-unit  Goss  press  is  driven  by  a  100- 
hp.  G-E  motor  and  its  operation  is  governed 
by  G-E  controllers.  All  stereotsfping  equip¬ 
ment  depiends  on  G-E  heating  units  for  clean, 
uniform  electric  heat.  All  auxiliary  equipment 
is  driven  and  controlled  by  G-E  apparatus. 

No  matter  how  large  your  plant — or  how 
small — General  Electric  can  electrify  it  com¬ 
pletely  to  give  you  a  new  conception  of  de¬ 
pendable,  economical  operation. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  September  14,  1929 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


i 


NEBRASKA  CIRCULATION  AUDIT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  For  two  or 
three  years  the  advertising  agencies  have 
been  especially  urgent  in  their  demands 
that  the  smaller  newspapers  supply  them 
with  more  detailed  and  better  proved  cir¬ 
culation  information.  Some  publishers 
of  small  newspapers  have  felt  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  credit  them  with 
more  circulation  and  better  paid  circu¬ 
lation  than  they  really  have. 

Other  publishers  of  small  newspapers, 
probably  a  majority  of  them,  having 
looked  into  the  facts  and  secured  such 
information  as  is  available,  feel  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  do  tiot  credit  them 
with  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
circulation  they  can  prove  they  have  or 
with  the  sound  business  methods  of  the 
publishers  of  the  smaller  newspapers  of 
the  present  day. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  field  manager.  Ole  Buck,  began 
an  earnest  search  for  the  best  available 
remedy,  with  emphasis  upon  availability. 
An  impractical  remedy  would  get  us  no¬ 
where  and  therefore  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  available. 

At  its  regular  annual  business  conven¬ 
tion  in  February,  1928,  the  association 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  author¬ 
izing  its  board  of  directors,  the  associa¬ 
tion  being  an  incorporated  body,  and  its 
field  maiuger.  Ole  Buck,  to  establish 
a  circulation  audit  bureau,  or  adopt  any 
other  means  found  available  to  more 
fully  meet  the  demands  of  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies.  The  directors 
and  field  manager  met  at  once  and  began 
the  considerable  task  of  determining  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  It  was  a  pioneer 
effort  as  far  as  the  weekly  newspapers 
were  concerned. 

We  had  before  us  the  history  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  A.  B.  C.  in  the 
metropolitan  field.  We  knew  that  a  very 
few  0{  the  larger  and  stronger  weekly 
newspapers  had  taken  the  A.  B.  C.  audit, 
undoubtedly  to  their  great  profit,  but  no 
Nebraska  weekly  newspaper  had  ever 
taken  the  A.  B.  C.  audit  within  our 
knowledge.  We  had  before  us  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  A.  B.  C.  twenty 
pages  of  solid  reading  matter.  Could  we 
take  that  pamphlet  and  sell  the  A.  B.  C. 
audit,  if  that  organization  should  con¬ 
sent,  to  the  publishers  of  Nebraska 
weeldy  newspapers  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically?  We  decided  we  could  not. 

We  did  decide  that  we  could  adopt 
substantially  the  A.  B.  C.  form  of  audit 
under  very  simple  rules  and  sell  it  to  a 
very  large  number  of  Nebraska  weekly 
newspaper  publishers.  At  this  time  87 
Nebraska  newspapers  are  audited,  all 
weddy  publications  with  one  exception. 
The  directors  feel  it  a  great  accomplish¬ 
ment  but  only  a  beginning.  The  list  of 
audited  papers  is  groving  steadily. 

The  Nebraska  auditing  is  done  by 
public  accountants  who  have  no  news¬ 
paper  connections  of  any  kind.  They 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  field 
manager.  Taking  the  audit  is  a  purely 
voluntary  matter.  The  cost  is  very 
small.  The  rules  are  very  simple  but 
completely  efficient.  They  satisfy  the 
advertising  agencies,  a  substantial  proof 
of  their  merit  and  the  results  achieved 
under  them.  Perfection  is  not  claimed. 
If  experience  suggests  changes  they  can 
be  made  quickly.  We  have  no  red  tape 
to  unwind  or  cut. 

The  form  and  scope  of  the  Nebraska 
audit  are  not  the  work  of  one  man  and 
were  not  decided  upon  hastily.  Agency 
men  and  other  advertising  experts  were 
consulted  upon  every  detail.  Thus  far  the 
audit  seems  to  satisfy  present  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Nebraska  audit  does  not  encroach 
upon  or  conflict  in  any  manner  with  the 
activities  of  the  A.  B.  C.  because  it  oper¬ 
ates  in  a  field  that  the  A.  B.  C.  has  never 
entered,  that  of  the  weekly  newspaper. 
If  we  are  doing  anything  that  might 
eventually  affect  the  A.  B.  C.  it  is  to 
create  more  members  and  more  business 
for  it.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  some 
of  our  members  will  come  to  value  the 
audit  so  highly  that  they  will  ask  for  the 
A.  B.  C.  audit.  We  earnestly  hope  for 


the  approval  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  its  as¬ 
sistance  in  giving  all  advertisers,  local 
and  national,  what  they  have  a  right  to 
demand,  complete  information  of  the 
goods  we  have  for  sale. 

Frank  O.  EIdgeojmbe, 

Publisher,  Geneva  (Neb.)  Signal. 

MODERNISM  WILL  STAY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  just 
read  with  much  interest  your  interview 
with  Mr.  H.  L.  Ccrfien,  wherein  he 
states  that  he  does  not  think  the  mod¬ 
ernized  form  of  advertising  copy  will 
continue  in  use  very  much  Icmger. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Cohen,  I 
believe  that  many  advertising  men  will 
disagree  with  this  statement,  because  ad¬ 
vertising  men  surely  keep  up  with  the 
times  and  usually  keep  just  about  two 
jumps  ahead.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
will  see  much  more  modernism  in  artis¬ 
tic  lay-outs  and  forceful  copy,  dynamic, 
to  be  exact. 

Modernistic  art  has  secured  a  strong 
foothold,  in  architecture,  furniture  de¬ 
sign,  illustrations  and  color  holds  sway 
in  almost  everything.  With  art  schools 
teaching  dynamic  symmetry,  all  illus¬ 
trated  adverti.sements  of  the  future  are 
almost  l)ound  to  be  modernistic  and 
copy  writers  and  layout  designers  will 
follow  the  trend. 

With  dynamic  power  in  motors,  dy¬ 
namic  movies,  dj-namic  radios  and 
dynamic  writers,  we  should  see  adver¬ 
tising  “jazzed  up’’  to  greater  attentive 
power. 

I  think  that  Guy  T.  Hubbart’s  first 
article  on  retail  advertising  is  just  great 
and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  se¬ 
curing  such  a  fine  feature.  It  should 
boost  your  circulation  among  all  sellers 
of  newspaper  advertising  space.  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Hubbart’s  article  will  l>e  sched¬ 
uled  in  Editor  &  Pitblisher  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Eugene  L.  Flynn. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

RETURN  FROM  EUROPE 

Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  who  have  been  in 
Europe  have  returned  to  the  home  office. 
They  are  Hal  O’Elaherty,  foreign  editor, 
who  made  a  tour  of  the  paper’s  foreign 
offices ;  Oarence  Dore,  reporter,  who 
spent  several  months  traveling  through 
Europe  on  leave  of  absence,  and  Miss 
Bertha  Fenberg,  staff  writer,  who  spent 
a  few  ironths  in  Paris,  where  she  inter¬ 
viewed  prominent  American  women  for 
the  woman’s  page  of  the  Daily  News. 

JOINS  SALT  LAKE  DAILY 

Leo  L.  Levin,  for  several  years  Utah 
advertising  representative  for  mountain 
states’  newspapers  with  headquarters  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  and  will  be  attached  to  the  state  and 
agricultural  division. 

ADOPTS  TABLOID  STYLE 

The  La  Habra  (Cal.)  Star,  published 
by  A.  W.  McBride,  has  changed  to  five 
column  tabloid  size. 


WANTED ! 

Editorial  Executive  ! 

A  man  with  maicacinr  executive 
experience  in  the  popular  science 
and  mechanics  magazine  publish¬ 
ing  Held!  An  ambitious  man  thor- 
oiixhly  familiar  with  manaxinx  a 
scientifle,  illustrated  mechanics 
maxazine!  A  man  who  must  be  at 
least  an  assistant  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  knowinx  the  business  from  A 
to  Z!  A  rare  opportunity  for  the 
rixht  man  .  .  with  this  established 
maxazine  publishinx  house! 

Write  Now!  State  exserience.  afc.  ealary 
detirad,  ate.  (RasBet  csnfldential)^  Addreaa 
Msdarn  Machaniet  and  Invantiana  Masazina 
3S  E.  Wackar  Drive.  Chicafo 


PLUS  'Buyers 


r  proof  that  there 

Wlir  plenty  of  plus  buyers 

wr  in  Indiana. 

Certificates  of  title  issued  on  new  cars  and  transfers  of  title 
on  used  cars  in  Indiana  exceeded  any  previous  month  of 
record.  New  car  sales  49%  ahead  of  last  year;  used  car  sales 
29%  over  year  ago.  March  and  April  are  usually  the  peak 
months  for  auto  sales.  Table  compares  title  issues  and  trans¬ 
fers  for  March  in  1929  and  previous  years. 


New  Cars 

Used  Cars 

{Tit.  Is.) 

{Tit.  Tr.) 

March, 

1929 . 

.  21,159 

35,015 

March, 

1928 . 

.  14.241 

27,158 

March, 

1927 . 

.  19,099 

34,507 

March, 

1926 . 

.  14,158 

28,280 

March, 

1925 . 

.  15,206 

26,434 

March. 

1924 . 

.  14.896 

23,737 

March. 

192.3 . 

.  16.501 

19,020 

Total  number  of  licenses  issued  to  motor  vehicle  owners 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1929  were  as  follows:  Passenger 
cars,  599,603;  trucks,  95,421;  busses,  857;  tractors,  165;  free 
(city,  county,  and  state-owned),  4,615;  motorcycles,  1,348, 
Total  702,009. 

People  who  buy  cars  as  liberally  as  the  Hoosiers  usually 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spend.  In  the  Hoosier  State  you 
will  find  the  people  are  very  liberal  in  their  buying  habits, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  this  market. 

To  reach  the  plus  buyer  of  Indiana  your  logical  mediums 
are  the  newspapers  listed  below. 


**Colnmbus  Republican . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

3,050 

Rate  for 
5,000 
lines 
.03 

••Fort  Wayne  Jonmal-Caxette. 

. (M) 

43,791 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 

. (S) 

31,414 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.. 

. (E) 

46.989 

.12 

••Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

136,263 

.27 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

108,505 

.20 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 

\  (M)  8,708  ( 
•ME)  14,963  j 

23,671 

.07 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

155,661 

.27 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,962 

.04 

••Marion  Leader  Times . 

. (M&S) 

9,256 

.04 

ttMuncie  Star . 

. . (M) 

23,550 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,535 

.08 

ttShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,203 

.025 

••South  Bend  News-Times.... 

. (E) 

29,876 

.08 

••South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

28,299 

.08 

••South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S) 

27,161...  (E) 

28,617 

.07 

••Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

. (E&S) 

22,863 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

. (M&E) 

48,367 

.12 

••Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

27,135 

.07 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  I,  1929. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
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event  may  be  used  with  this  system — or  you  can  use 
your  own  microphone,  located  in  the  building  for 
special  press  dispatches  or  editorial  announcements. 
The  possibilities  are  endless. 

...And  it  increases  the  advertising-value  of  your  news 
by  increasing  its  news-value.  Why  not  investigate?  In¬ 
formation  readily  available  through  the  distributor, 
Graybar  Electric  Co.,  Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Offices  in  72  principal  cities. 


Let  them  hear  the  thud  of  the  Racing  results — any  sports  news 

blows  .  .  .  All  the  drama  of  the  that’s  best  when  it’s  hot — can  be 

— t^ight  off  the  air!  announced  via  loudspeaker. 


One  yard  to  go!  Your  hearers  can  Not  only  sports,  but  all  big  news 

hare  the  thrills  —  that  go  with  reads  better  after  it's  heard  from 

every  big  football  game.  the  loudspeaker. 


READERS  IN  THE 
MAKING 


Potential  readers — every  single  one  of  them!  One  way 
to  "sell  your  papers”  is  to  sell  your  news  first — through  the 
loudspeaker  of  a  Western  Electric  Public  Address  System. 


A  blow-by-blow  account  of  the  pufiLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 

“big  fight,”  by  the  ringside  an¬ 
nouncer— thrilling  word-pictures  of  Distributed  by  Graybar  Electric  Company 


The  kind  of  news  that  the  crowd 
wants  to  hear — and  read  about  — 
is  hot  news.  Why  not  let  them  have 
it  —  the  minute  it  happens? 

And  they  can  have  it — thanks  to 
this  system.  For  instance,  they  may 
hear,  directly  by  radio  through  the 
Public  Address  System,  at  your  dis¬ 
cretion  : 


Western  Etectric 


the  big  game — the  actual  voice  of 
the  nation’s  President,  delivering  a 
speech — or  any  other  important 
news  event.  Radio  pick-up  of  an 


Your  World  Series  scoreboard  can 
he  made  more  significant  by  a 
running  account  of  the  game  itself. 


Shipwretk  at  sea. ^  Tell  the  buhlic 
— your  opportunity  to  render  an 
important  service. 
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DAILY  SPONSORED  GREETING  FOR  ECKENER 


Scene  at  Akron  Armory  during  Beacon  JournaFs  public  reception  to  Dr.  E^kener. 


ANTI-HOWARD  FORCES 
NAME  I.  T.  U.  SLATE 


President  Murray  Leads  Conserra- 
tiTes*  Attack  at  Seattle  ConTen* 
tion  —  Howard  Explains 
Policies 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Pubusbek) 

Seattle,  Sept.  12. — The  seventy-fourth 
session  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  which  opened  here  Monday 
found  a  deternrined  effort  on  the  part  of 
anti-administration  workers  to  oust  the 
forces  of  President  Charles  P.  Howard, 
now  serving  his  second  elective  term. 

Joseph  M.  Murray,  president  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Conservative  Party 
of  the  union,  announced  today  that  his 
faction  had  mustered  strength  sufficient 
to  predict  the  overthrow  of  Howard  at 
the  referendum  election  the  fourth  Mon¬ 
day  in  May,  1930.  At  a  caucus  here 
representatives  of  the  Conservatives 
agreed  on  the  following  ticket:  for 
president,  Fred  Barker,  Spokane,  Wash., 
and  James  M.  Lynch,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
for  first  vice-president,  John  J.  Buckley, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  for  second  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Lloyd  Spalding,  Hamilton,  Ont. ; 
for  secretary-treasurer,  John  W.  Hayes, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Guy  McCoy,  Indianap¬ 
olis. 

“Like  all  parties  that  promise  reforms 
and  style  themselves  Progressives,  the 
Progressive  Party  headed  by  President 
Howard  has  done  a  complete  right  about 
face,"  said  Mr.  Murray.  “It’s  leaders 
are  now  thoroughly  reactionary  and  re¬ 
actionary  policies  are  ruling  the  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Mr.  Murray’s  prediction  is  not  taken 
seriously  by  convention  leaders  here.  It 
has,  however,  engendered  no  small 
amount  of  bitter  feeling. 

C.  M.  Baker,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  local,  the  fifth  largest  in  the 
jurisdiction,  discounted  Murray’s  claims 
and  said  the  criticism  of  Howard’s  ad¬ 
ministration  was  entirely  unwarranted. 

“The  Progressive  Party  has  been  in 
control  as  party  less  than  one  year,”  said 
Mr.  Baker.  “It  really  hasn’t  had  an 
opportunity  to  complete  its  program  but 
the  records  will  show  the  union  was 
never  in  a  healthier  shape  than  today.” 

President  Howard  refused  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  lobby  talk. 

“Our  policy,”  he  said,  “is  one  of  local 
autonomy.  \Ve  advocate  that  to  its 
greatest  extent,  as  long  as  it  is  consistent 
with  safety  and  progress. 

“The  great  army  of  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  business  are  engaged  in  a 
work  highly  necessary  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  civilization.  There  is  no  more 
important  mechanical  work.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  are  above  the  average  in  intelligence 
and  the  demands  of  the  trade  demand 
the  application  of  intelligent  effort.  A 
great  deal  of  nervous  energy  is  required. 
This  entitles  them  to  a  high  standard  of 
living,  including  short  hours  and  health¬ 
ful  working  conditions. 

“Because  the  standard  of  living  is  so 
flexible,  we  feel  we  are  justified  in  in¬ 
sisting  on  an  adequate  wage  to  support 
the  proper  standard  to  which  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  entitled.  We  demand  of  our 
members  an  equally  high  standard  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  of  production.  We 
arc  opposed  to  syndicalism  in  its  every 
phase  or  any  other  method  proposed 
which  would  require  the  restriction  of 
production.” 

“Unemployment  is  a  growing  problem. 
We  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  solve 
it  by  artificial  methods  but  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  possible  to  assimilate  in  the 
printing  industry  a  condition  being  gen¬ 
erally  applied  in  other  industries — the 
five-day  week — ^the  one  solution  that  will 
give  a  great  body  of  men  and  women 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  equipped.” 


RETURNS  FROM  VACATION 

Glen  Mahar,  east  coast  sales  manager 
of  the  McOurc  Syndicate,  returned  to 
New  York  this  week  after  spending  a 
vacation  in  Maine. 


R.  ECKENER  will  appear  at  your 

■L'  public  reception  for  him.” 

These  words  were  spoken  over  the 
telephone  from  Cleveland  by  J.  B. 
Huber,  chairman  of  the  aeronautics  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Akron  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  a  representative  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

And  in  just  12  hours  the  Beacon 
Journal  completed  arrangements  for  a 
celebration  greeting  Commander  Hugo 
Eckencr  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  that  is 
claimed  to  have  eclipsed  any  previous 
civic  event  in  the  history  of  Akron. 

Several  days  before  the  plans  for  the 
celebration  occurred,  John  S.  Knight, 
managing  editor  of  the  Beacon  Journal, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  civic  welcome 
for  the  famous  commander,  plans  having 
been  made  by  Dr.  Eckener  to  visit 
Akron  for  a  business  conference  with 
P.  W.  Litchfield,  president  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Zeppelin  Corporation. 


CIRCULATION  GROUP 
COMPLETES  PROGRAM 

Interstate  Members  to  Hold  Fall 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City, 
Sept.  23—24 — To  Discuss 
Department  Economies 


The  fall  convention  of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers  Associatiem  will 
be  held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  23-24 
at  hotel  Ritz-Carlton,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  on  Monday  evening,  members  will 
attend  a  shore  dinner  at  Hackney’s  as 
guests  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press-Union. 
The  convention  session  will  open  Tues¬ 
day  morning  at  9 :00  a.  m.  The  program 
for  the  day  follows: 

“Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  subscriber  to  take  a  daily  and 
Sunday  in  combination”  by  Chas.  O. 
Reville,  Baltimore  Sun. 

“What  benefit  I  derived  from  the 
I.  C.  M.  A.  meeting  in  Ottawa”,  by 
C.  L.  Stretch,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
H.  W.  Blackford,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 

“Will  the  3c  daily  paper  soon  be  with 
us?  Why?”  by  R.  L.  McLean,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  David  Fair,  Harrisburg, 
Patriot-News,  (Pa.)  and  R.  Sturman, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal. 

“Economies  effected  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  how  has  it  affected  circula¬ 
tion”  by  Chas.  K.  Blosser,  York  Dis¬ 
patch,  F.  M.  Hetrick,  Altoona  Mirror, 
Wm.  L.  Wright,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  M.  J.  Murphy,  Morgantowti  (W. 
Va.)  New  Dominion,  and  Charles  Buck, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican. 

“How  to  make  the  editorial  department 
circulation  conscious,”  by  E.  S.  Dobson, 
Brooklyn  Times,  and  W.  H.  Ward, 
Scranton  Sun. 

“Problems,  {wssibilities,  and  limitations 
of  the  mechanical  operations  involved  in 
printing  a  newspaper,”  by  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager.  Mechanical  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

“How  a  mail  complaint  is  handled,” 
by  Geo.  W.  Stabler,  Williamsport,  (Pa.) 
Grit,  C.  A.  Laubach,  Berzvick  (Pa.)  En¬ 
terprise,  and  Jos.  B.  Taylor,  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  Local  News. 


Word  received  from  New  York  prior 
to  Dr.  Eckener’s  departure  from  New 
York  for  the  naticmal  air  races  at  Cleve¬ 
land  and  his  conference  in  Akron,  made 
plans  for  the  celebration  look  doubtful 
as  the  Beacon  Journal  was  informed 
that  he  preferred  to  rest  after  his  record- 
breaking  flight  of  21  days  around  the 
globe.  But  Akron  was  determined  to 
return  the  courtesy,  and  to  show  its  ap¬ 
preciation  for  Dr.  Eckener’s  having  de¬ 
viated  from  his  globe-encircling  course 
to  fly  over  the  city  where  construction 
work  is  under  way  on  a  huge  hangar  and 
two  government  airships  to  be  larger 
than  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Litchfield  and  Mr.  Huber  who  went  to 
Qeveland  to  meet  Dr.  Eckener,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  finally  made  for  the  party 
attended  by  more  than  3,000  civic  and 
air  leaders  and  citizens.  The  event  was 
held  at  the  Akron  armory. 


“Personal  Experience  Hour,”  R.  L. 
McLean,  Philidelphia  Bulletin,  chairman. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Harry  W.  Cullis,  Times,  Chester, 
Pa. ;  vice-president,  W.  D.  Miller,  Post, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  second  vice-president, 
W.  L.  Lippincott,  press-union,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  and  secretary-treasurer,  John 
H.  Kuntz,  Intelligencer- Journal  &  New 
Era,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Association  has  115  members. 


WISCONSIN  LEAGUE  MEETS 


Take*  Step*  Toward  Organizing 
Ad  Divition  at  Convention 

Steps  toward  organizing  an  advertis¬ 
ing  managers’  association  as  an  auxil¬ 
iary  to  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
Leag’ue  were  taken  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  league  at  Elcho,  Wis.,  Sept.  9 
and  10.  The  publishers  also  approved 
a  suggestion  that  an  institute  for  news 
writers  be  established  in  conjunction 
with  the  department  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley  of  the  Kenosha 
New’s,  was  reelected  president,  and  H. 
L.  Davis  of  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent, 
was  reelected  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Clough  Gates  of  the  Superior  Telegram, 
vice  president,  was  the  only  newly 
elected  officer. 


FINANCIAL  PUBLISHER  HELD 


Wall  Street  Financial  Review  Wat  Con¬ 
nected  With  "Financial  Speakeasy" 

The  Wall  Street  Financial  Review,  a 
financial  tipster  sheet,  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  Sept.  7  when  its  sponsor,  the  Wall 
Street  Fiscal  Corporation,  closed  its 
doors  following  a  visit  by  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  George  J.  Mint- 
zer  and  a  squad  of  post  office  inspectors 
engaged  in  a  drive  on  “financial  speak¬ 
easies”  instituted  by  United  States  At¬ 
torney  Tuttle.  Eugene  Sacks,  alleged 
head  of  the  corporation,  was  held  in 
$10,000  bail,  and  Joseph  A.  Boucot, 
^itor  of  the  Review  was  held  in  $7,500 
for  a  hearing  Sept.  20.  They  were 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud. 


ADVERTISING  BUREAU 
TO  MEET  OCT.  23 


First  Fall  ConventioB  to  B«  Held 
in  Chicago^Body  Will  Meat 
Independently  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Group 


The  first  fall  convention  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  Oct.  23,  in  connection  with 
the  convention  of  the  Audit  Bureau  erf 
Circulation  there  that  week.  This  will 
be  the  first  meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  held  independently  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Between  200  and  300  mem¬ 
bers  have  already  indicated  they  will  at¬ 
tend,  according  to  Thomas  H.  Moore,  of 
the  bureau’s  New  York  headquarters. 
Mr.  Moore  and  William  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  Bureau,  returned  this 
week  from  a  meeting  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  arrangement's. 

There  will  be  one  speaker  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Morrison  in 
Chicago  on  Oct.  23.  He  will  be  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertiser,  according 
to  Mr.  Moore,  but  his  name  has  not  yet 
been  made  known.  Following  his  ad¬ 
dress,  there  will  be  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  topic  of  “Keeping  the  News¬ 
paper  Supreme  as  a  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Medium.” 

Speakers  at  a  session  to  be  held  after 
the  luncheon  will  be  E.  H.  Harris,  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inland  Press  Association; 
William  F.  Rogers  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau ;  and  E.  W.  Mc- 
Farlane,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
T  ribune. 


NEW  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBERS 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
and  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  have 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 


ROMANCES  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


he  wouldn’t  give  me  a  penny  for  the 
daily’s  good-will,”  Mr.  Palmer  chuckled. 
“But,  the  distinctive  editorial  policy  of 
the  daily  has  been  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  fortune  of 
my  paper.  We  minimize  crime,  avoid 
sensations  and  scandals  and  made  our¬ 
selves  quite  different  from  our  metropoli¬ 
tan  brothers.” 

The  Citizen  has  United  Press  service 
and  buys  all  its  features  in  the  open 
market.  Its  staff,  at  the  present  time, 
consists  of  an  unusual  number  of 
Harolds,  to  such  as  extent,  Mr.  Palmer 
suggests,  a  more  appropriate  name  for 
it  would  be  the  Hollywood  “Harold." 
The  following  comprise  the  staff : 

Harold  E.  Swisher,  managing  editor; 
Harold  Hubbard,  city  editor ;  'T.  Harwood 
Young,  advertising  manager;  Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  editor,  business  manager  and 
publisher;  Orlando  T.  Palmer,  a 
brother,  general  manager  of  the  station¬ 
ery  and  printing  plant;  Harold  Searls, 
circulation  manager;  T.  R.  Tobin,  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  and  Harold  Winn,  plant 
superintendetft.  William  J.  Palmer,  an¬ 
other  brother,  is  associate  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  upon  whom  will  fall  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  editorial  work  dur¬ 
ing  Harlan  Palmer’s  tenure  in  his  city 
office. 

As  president  of  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Palmer  will 
receive  no  salary,  indicating,  in  a  sense, 
the  measure  of  his  willingness  to  as¬ 
sume  civic  responsibility.  Incidentally, 
this  department  is  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  and  distributor  of  electrical  energy, 
municipally  owned,  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  stubborn  defense 
of  this  great  institution  against  the  at¬ 
titude  of  competing  privately  owned 
power  companies  that  won  for  Harlan 
G.  Palmer  this  distinction. 
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In  miNSRmu 


your 


wwspape^ikerdsing 
is  hacl^d  up  by  100% 

dealer  cooperation '' 


IN  Pennsylvania  you  have  nearly  185,000  retail  establishments  whose  vol¬ 
ume  of  retail  mercantile  business  annually  amounts  to  over  three  billion 
dollars.  If  your  product  is  merchandised  through  the  retailer  you  can 
feel  sure  that  you  will  receive  100%  cooperation  from  the  dealer,  if  you 
advertise  it  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  great  newspaper  state.  Its  newspapers  are  important,  influ¬ 
ential  factors  in  the  social  and  economic  lives  of  its  people.  These  dailies 
wield  great  influence  over  the  buying  habits  of  ten  million  consumers. 

In  the  cycle  of  distribution  over  fourteen  thousand  jobbers  distribute  nearly 
one  and  three-quarters  billion  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise,  and  they  too 
depend  on  newspaper  advertising  to  help  them  in  the  economical  distribution 
of  their  goods. 

If  you  have  a  good  product  Pennsylvania  is  a  good  market.  It  will  pay  you 
to  appropriate  a  substantial  advertising  appropriation  in  the  newspapers  listed 
below  if  you  are  interested  in  dealer  and  jobber  cooperation. 
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FRED  B.  APPLEGET  DIES 
AFTER  OPERATION 


Member  of  Hearst  Promotion  Staff 
Succumbs  to  Peritonitis  —  Was 
Newspaper  Editor  and  Served 
With  Y.  M.  C,  A.  in  War 


Fred  B.  Appleget,  a  member  of  the 
promotion  deiMirtment  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  a  veteran  newspaper 
editor,  died  at  New  ^’ork  Hospital, 
Sunday,  Sept.  8,  of  j^ritonitis  after 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  the  previ¬ 
ous  Friday.  Mr.  Appleget  had  put  in  a 
full  day  at  his  office  on  the  day  of  his 
operation.  He  was  63. 

Born  in  Pleasantville,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Ap¬ 
pleget  received  his  education  at  Peddie 
School,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  and  later  at 
Phillips-Andover  Academy,  Andover, 
N.  J.  His  first  newspaper  position  was 
with  the  Hightstown  Gazette,  where  he 
remained  as  editor  for  20  years. 

Following  his  long  association  with  the 
Gazette,  Mr.  Appleget  went  to  the 
Waverley  (N.Y.)  Free  Press.  He 
served  as  editor  of  that  paper  five  years 
and  then  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
worked  as  editor  of  The  Publishers’ 
Guide,  N eu'spapcrdotn  and  the  Public 
Trade  Journal. 

At  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  War  he  joined  the  Stewart 
Company,  which  was  engaged  in  building 
Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  did 
publicity  work  for  this  organization  and 
on  being  turned  down  for  the  regular 
army  became  an  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec¬ 
retary  and  educational  director.  In  this 
capacity  he  gave  lectures  and  did  gen¬ 
eral  “Y”  work  at  Camp  Pike. 

After  the  armistice  Mr.  Appleget  be¬ 
came  Southwestern  director  of  the  army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

Retiring  from  active  duty  he  moved  to 
Manasquan.  N.  J.,  where  he  spent 
several  years  of  leisure  until  in  1926, 
when  he  joined  the  promotion  forces  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  where  he  was 
employed  up  to  his  death. 

Surviving  Mr.  Appleget  are  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Helen  Grover  .\ppleget,  and  three 
children,  Thomas  B.  and  Frederick  B. 
Appleget  and  Mrs.  George  Lindholm. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  11  in 
his  home  at  128  West  11th  street.  New 
York.  Interment  was  in  the  Hightstown 
Cemetery. 


THOMAS  H.  STARK 

Thomas  H.  Stark,  former  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  France  for  the  New  York 
Herald  during  the  early  years  of  the  war 
and  also  continental  correspondent  for 
the  London  Times,  died  in  St.  Johns 
Hospital,  London.  Out..  Sept.  5th.  Mr. 
Stark  joined  the  .\merican  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  in  1917,  went  oversees  as  a 
private,  and  won  a  commission  upon 
the  field.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  later  went  to  London. 
Ont.,  where  he  had  been  manager  of  the 
London  .\ir  Transport  Company  since 
June,  1928. 


MRS.  CLARENCE  EYSTER 

Funeral  services  were  held  Sunday, 
Sept.  8,  for  Mrs.  Myrtle  Gerstner 
Eyster,  wife  of  Clarence  Eyster,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star, 
and  secretary  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  .Association.  Mrs. 
Eyster  died  on  Sept.  5  in  the  Methodist 
hospital,  where  she  had  been  a  patient 
for  six  weeks.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  one  son,  Raymond,  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Star,  and  one 
daughter,  V’irginia. 


WITWER  ESTATE  SMALL 

H.  C.  Witwer,  noted  humorist  and 
writer  who  died  in  Los  Angeles  August 
9,  last,  left  a  comparatively  small  estate, 
his  will  filed  for  probate,  revealed.  The 
will  listed  a  home  valued  at  $16,500,  an 
interest  in  a  store  building,  and  a  $iO(X) 
automobile.  The  estate  also  has  a  heavy 
damage  suit  pending  against  Harold 
Lloyd,  motion  picture  comedian,  charg¬ 
ing  an  infringement  of  copyright  of  one 
of  Witwer’s  stories. 
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ELLIOTT  J.  SMITH 

Elliott  J.  Smith,  86,  former  editor  of 
the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  and 
subsequently  connected  with  newspapers 
in  Kalamazoo,  Detroit,  Jackson  and  Ann 
.Arbor,  died  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
Sept.  9. 


ARTHUR  BULLARD  DIES; 
WAS  LEAGUE  EXPERT 

Well-Known  Author  and  Newspaper 
Man  Was  Chief  of  Russian  Divi¬ 
sion  of  State  Department 
During  the  War 


Arthur  Bullard,  49,  newspaper  man, 
author  and  former  official  of  the  State 
Deiartment,  died  Sept.  10  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Associated  in  past  years  in 
many  capacities  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  one  of  Mr.  Bullard’s  last  duties 
was  to  see  that  American  newspaper 
correspondents  were  supplied  with  accu¬ 
rate  information  concerning  the  Leagpie. 

He  was  considered  the  best  informed 
American  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  League,  having  served  as  Geneva 
representative  of  the  American  League 
of  Nations  Associatiem,  and  in  other 
capacities. 

Born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Blair  Presbyterian  Academy, 
Blairstown,  N.  J.,  and  at  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  In  1905  he  became 
foreign  correspondent  for  Harper’s 
Weekly,  Collier’s  and  The  Outlook,  and 
during  the  World  War  acted  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  them,  and  for  The  Century 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  in  April,  1917,  Mr.  Bullard  was 
appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  in  Washington.  From  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918,  to  January,  1919,  he  was 
in  Siberia  for  the  committee,  when  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  Russian  Division 
of  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Bullard 
resigned  in  the  fall  of  1920  to  return  to 
newspaper  work  in  VV^ashington.  A  year 
later  he  was  made  editor  of  Our  Work, 
which  post  he  held  until  he  was  sent  to 
Gieneva  by  the  League  of  Nations  Non- 
Partisan  Association  as  its  European 
representative  in  1925. 

Mr.  Bullard’s  extensive  travels  gave 
him  material  for  a  number  of  broks, 
among  which  are  “Panama,”  “.A  Man’s 
World,”  “The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great 
War,”  “Mobilizing  America,”  “The  Rus¬ 
sian  Pendulum”  and  “A  B  C’s  of  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Pacific  Problems.” 

His  clubs  include  the  Cosmos  of 
VV’ashington,  the  Players  and  Transpor¬ 
tation  of  New  York  and  the  Authors  of 
London. 


JOHN  A.  BALL 

John  A.  Ball,  president'  of  Ball  & 
Davidson,  Denver,  Col.,  advertising 
agency,  died  at  his  home  in  Denver, 
Sept.  7.  Mr.  Ball  went  to  Denver  in 
1909  from  New  York  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  business.  For  the  past  17  years  he 
had  been  active  in  advertising. 


EDWARD  H.  EVERETT 

I'Mward  H.  Everett,  for  manv  years 
associated  with  the  You  Antonio  Express, 
part  of  the  time  as  an  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  died  in  San  Antonio  Wednesday  at 
the  age  of  57.  Mr.  Everett  in  1917  went 
to  Fihanghai  as  L^nited  States  Postal 
.Agent  and  spent  seven  years  in  the 
Orient. 


FRANK  L.  JONES 

Frank  L.  Jones,  61,  formerly  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  YoHt  Herald,  and  later 
an  editorial  executive  of  the  New  York 
Journal  and  the  New  York  Times,  died 
Sept.  4  in  New  York.  Members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic  fraternity, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  attended  his 
funeral. 


PUBLISHER  LEAVES  $214,185 

The  estate  of  Leon  Kamaiky,  New 
York,  publisher  of  the  Jewish  Daily 
Neu's  and  the  Jewish  Morning  Journal, 
with  which  the  former  was  merged,  was 
appraised  this  week  at  $214,185. 
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RM.  Ellspkrman,  47,  former  pub- 
•  Usher  of  the  Zanesville  (O.)  Ymu- 
day  News  and  Zanesz’ille  Dispatch,  died 
of  arterio  sclerosis  at  his  home  in  Zanes¬ 
ville  this  week. 

Edward  M.  DeAhna,  58,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Leguna  Beach 
(Cal.)  Life,  died  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
Sept.  3. 

Robert  T.  Deacon,  63,  former  news¬ 
paper  man  and  recently  president  of  the 
Lambert-Deacon-Hull  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  shot  himself  to  death 
Sept.  5,  on  the  Westborough  Country 
Club  grounds  at  St.  Louis.  Ill  health 
was  held  the  cause  of  the  act.  Deacon 
began  as  an  office  boy  with  the  Detroit 
Evening  News,  rising  to  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Times.  He  then  went  to  Cleve¬ 
land  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Clevelcmd  World  and  later  conducted  the 
Cleveland  Voice. 

Edward  H.  Bailey,  83,  president  of 
the  Review  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Sea 
Gate,  Sept.  9. 

Thomas  H.  Stark,  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  during  the  early 
days  of  the  World  War,  died  in  London, 
Ont.,  Sept.  5.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  manager  of  the  London  Air 
Transport  (Company.  During  a  spec¬ 
tacular  war  career.  Stark  was  continen¬ 
tal  correspondent  for  the  London  Times. 

Albert  Schneider,  63,  died  in  Buffalo 
recently.  Mr.  Schneider  was  with  the 
Buffalo  Courier  for  36  years  and  for  the 
last  six  years  of  his  employment  was 
with  the  Evening  News. 

Chafes  R.  March,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  fondon  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  was 
fatally  injured  recently  when  an  automo¬ 
bile  in  which  he  was  riding  overturned 
in  that  city. 

Bee  John  Elkins,  brother  of  B.  W. 
Elkins,  editor  of  the  West  Frankfort 
(III.)  American,  died  last  week  of 
tetanus.  He  was  42  years  old  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  American. 

Walter  H.  Hellen,  newspaper  man 
of  Iowa,  who  with  his  brother  estab¬ 
lished  the  Web.ster  City  Tribune  and 
later  published  papers  in  Williams  and 
in  Minnesota,  died  Sept.  6. 

Edward  B.  Sellew,  for  several  years 
with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sprite- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  and  later  with 
the  Boston  Herald  and  New  York 
Herald,  died  suddenly  Sept.  9,  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  where  he  had  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  for  12  years. 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Reed,  mother  of  Maj. 
F.  Ellis  Reed,  of  Milwaukee,  former 
publi.sher  of  the  National  Military 
Tribune  and  Reed’s  Advertiser,  and 
grandmother  of  Ellis  Emmons  Reed, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  sporting  editions 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  died  in 
Milwaukee,  Sept.  6. 

Mrs.  Margaret  McNamara  Gavin, 
64,  mother  of  James  Gavin,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Chicago  Tribune,  died 
Sept.  9. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Moran,  80, 
mother  of  Frank  T.  Moran,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bekldere  (Ill.)  Daily 
Republican,  died  A'ug.  31. 


BEERS’  BODY  FOUND 

The  body  of  William  Henry  Beers, 
former  part  owner  of  the  old  Fourth 
Estate  and  editor  of  Golf  Illustrated, 
New  York,  was  found  in  the  wreckage 
of  the  Transcontinental  Air  Transport 
plane  on  Mount  Taylor,  New  Mexico, 
Sept.  8.  As  reported  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
LiSHFJi  last  week,  Mr.  Beers  was  flying 
to  the  coast  to  cover  the  national  ama¬ 
teur  golf  tournament.  He  perished  with 
the  other  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
giant  plane  which  was  lost  for  several 
days. 


MRS.  HENRY  H.  CABANISS 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Cabaniss,  79,  wife  of 
the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  South,  died  at  her  home  at  Atlanta 
Monday,  after  a  short  illness.  Besides 
her  husband  she  is  survived  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Mildred  Cabaniss,  editor  of 
the  Journal’s  woman’s  page,  and  two 
sons,  Royalton  Cabaniss  of  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  H.  E.  Cabaniss  of  Atlanta. 
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DAILY  CAMPAIGNS  FOR 
BIG  AIR  SCHOOL 

Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette  Wants 
Complete  Aviation  Laboratory  at 
University  of  Illinois — President 
Kinley  Endorses  Drive 


The  drive  by  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fully  equipped  aviation  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  begun  with  an  edi- 
torial  June  23,  has  resulted  in  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  drive  by  David  Kinley, 
president  of  the  University. 

The  News-Gazette  pointed  out  in  its 
editorial  that  a  complete  course  of  aero¬ 
nautical  engineering,  teaching  prospective 
pilots  the  fundamentals  of  flying,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  aviation.  The  air  schools, 
the  editorial  said,  were  good  enough  for 
their  purpose,  but  that  they  did  not  go 
deeply  into  tbe  scientific  side,  and  that 
except  in  some  places,  the  pilots  were 
given  only  rudimentary  training. 

President  Kinley,  in  a  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  published  recently,  endorsed  the 
views  of  the  paper,  and  said  that  only  a 
lack  of  money  held  up  the  development 
of  such  a  program.  As  early  as  1919, 
he  asserted,  he  had  petitioned  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  establish  such  an  aeronauti¬ 
cal  laboratory  as  the  News-Gazette  had 
suggested,  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and,  although  the  plan  had  been  generally 
approved,  it  was  turned  down  eventually. 

The  cost  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  course,  he  said,  would  be  at  least 
$2S0,(X)0,  plus  a  $50,000  a  year  operating 
cost.  The  News-Gazette  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  gave  over  an  entire  page  to  President 
Kinley’s  letter  and  a  discussion  of  the 
plans.  D.  W.  Stevick  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper. 


GREETING  NEW  RESIDENTS 


Los  Angeles  Times  Adopts  New 
Promotion  Idea 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times  has 
assutned  the  duties  of  giving  newcomers 
to  Los  Angeles  a  personal  welcome,  the 
first  such  service  launched  by  any  news¬ 
paper  anywhere,  it  is  believed. 

Miss  Leona  Carrol  Smith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  official  greeter  for  the 
Times.  She  calls  upon  the  newcomers 
in  an  automobile  driven  by  a  liveried 
chauffeur.  Her  duties  include  giving  ad¬ 
vice  to  new  residents  on  how  to  become 
established  in  southern  California. 

Business  concerns  of  the  city  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Times  in  the  innova¬ 
tion. 

A.  E.  Marks  is  manager  of  the  Times 
Greeting  Car. 


EDITORIALS  CAUSE  RIOT 

Aroused  by  editorial  statements  re¬ 
garding  the  Arab  uprising  in  Palestine, 
several  hundred  (Thicago  Jews  rioted  at 
the  offices  of  the  Daily  Freiheit,  Jewish 
communist  newspaper  printed  in  Yiddish. 
It  was  necessary  to  call  police  reserves 
to  disperse  the  crowd.  Three  men  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct 
in  connection  with  the  riot  were  dis¬ 
charged  with  a  reprimand. 


PHONES  SPEECH  TO  ITALY 

A  5(X)-word  speech  transmitted  this 
week  from  New  York  to  Milan,  Italy, 
by  transatlantic  telephone,  was  picked  up 
by  a  radio  microphone  as  it  was  received 
and  broadcast  over  Europe.  The  speech 
was  delivered  in  New  York  into  an  ordi¬ 
nary  desk  telephone  in  the  offices  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Corriere  d’ America  by 
the  editor,  Luigi  Barzini. 


SOUVENIR  EDITION 

A  64-page  souvenir  edition  of  the 
California  Publisher,  organ  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  issued  recently  coincident  with 
California’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Fair,  and  the  Western  States 
Exposition,  held  at  Sacramento,  Aug.  ^ 
to  Sept.  9.  Justus  F.  Craemer  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association. 
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The  1930  Market 
Guide  will  incor¬ 
porate  many  new 
ideas  and  features 
improving  its  use¬ 
fulness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  to  space 
buyers  and  adver¬ 
tising  sales  execu¬ 
tives. 


Editor  8C  Publisher’s  Annual  Market  Guide 


Will  help  you  more  than  any  other  medium  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  space-buyer 
and  national  advertiser  on  your  market — they  use  it  nearly  every  day  to  decide  when  and 
where  to  buy  newspaper  advertising. 


Your  ”Ad”  then,  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Market  Guide 
in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  survey  of  your  city. 


Space  buyers,  national  advertisers  and  newspaper  markets  meet  between  the  covers  of  the 
Guide.  This  ever-ready  reference  book,  cram  med  full  of  indispensable  marketing  information 
is  the  most  widely  used  manual  in  the  advertising  and  marketing  business.  This  encyclopedia 
of  merchandising  data  furnishes  the  space-buyer  the  basis  for  intelligent  decisions  on  newspaper 
campaigns. 


Your  ”Ad”  next  to  your  market  survey  is  in  a  position  to  produce  unprecedented  results. 

Your  Ad”  belongs  in  the  Guide. 

Make  your  reservation  NOfV. 
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dor  Treharnc  Thomas,  a  drunken  doctor.  None 
of  the  dull  Western  Electric  Company  news 
that  the  Xcw  York  Times  features,  none  of  the 
Southampton  society  notes  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  just  news  of  plain  folk  who 
have  got  into  trouble.  There  is  hardly  an 
Item  in  the  daily  press  of  London  which  is  not 
readable  for  itself,  although  the  Times  and  the 
Post  make  a  brave  effort  to  be  impersonaj  and 
heavy.  Ever)  where  crop  out  distinct  personali¬ 
ties,  and,  after  reading  an  English  newspaper, 
one  could  almost  draw  a  picture  of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  individual  Britons  who  have  received  at¬ 
tention. 

Readers  of  the  London  papers  con¬ 
tribute  their  share  to  the  make-up.  Their 
letters  to  the  editor  express  excitement 
over  the  birds  and  trees  and  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  words.  The  London  Times,  for 
example,  “has  l)een  running  a  series  of 
bitter  letters  from  readers  on  the  scarcity 
of  House  Martins.’’ 

The  most  readable  and  most  interesting 
newspaper  published  in  Eingland  is  the 
Ohsen’cr — published  every  Sunday.  St. 
lohn  Ervine,  who  last  year  was  visiting 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  World, 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Observer.  Mr. 
Fawkes  admits  “that  Mr.  Ervine’s  re¬ 
flections  on  America  are  much  more  gen¬ 
erous  and  broad-minded  than  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  expect,  consider¬ 
ing  the  miserable  time  he  must  have  had 
there.” 

All  the  recent  ob.servations  comparing 
the  press  of  America  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  are  interesting,  but  what  is  really 
needed  is  the  survey  with  the  names  of 
the  papers  and  dates  of  publication  given 
so  that  readers  may,  if  so  d'-s-red,  check 
up  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  given 
as  to  the  amount  of  space  given  to  for¬ 
eign  news,  personality  sketches,  comic 
strips,  etc. — with  apologies  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  a  standardized  and  impersonal 
survey.  *  *  ♦ 

Newspapers  that  have  job  plants 

may  be  interested  in  a  press  bulletin 
put  out  by  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  describe 
a  safety  device  that  is  said  to  eliminate 
accidents  on  job  presses  fed  by  hand. 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
though  it  has  taken  out  a  patent  on  the 
device,  has  no  intention  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  selling  the  invention :  it  is  inter¬ 
ested  simply  in  the  prevention  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  printing  plants. 

Accidents  on  job  presses,  so  the  bulle¬ 
tin  of  this  company  asserts,  are  unusually 
costly  and  are  responsible  for  one-tenth 
of  all  those  that  occur  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  Something  like  $3,000,000  annu¬ 
ally  is  paid  by  way  of  compensation  in¬ 
surance,  so  that  the  elimination  of  acci¬ 
dents  on  job  presses  would  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving. 

Based  on  the  estimate  that  there  are 
30,000  hand-fed  job  presses  in  daily  use 


in  the  United  States,  the  bulletin  figures 
out  that  possible  injuries  to  the  hands  of 
employes  occur  each  day  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  seventy  million  times.  The  asser- 
tion  is  made  that  approximately  SCO  hands 
are  crushed  by  iob  presses  every  year. 

.A  description  of  the  device  is  too  tech¬ 
nical  to  be  inserted  in  “Our  Own  World 
of  Letters.”  Permission  to  manufacture 
and  u.se  the  device  is  given  to  any  printer 
who  may  wish  to  use  the  same. 

*  * 

PASSING  mention  in  this  department 
^  may  be  made  of  “Karl  Marx:  His 
Life  and  Work”  (Allen  and  Unwin 
London,  Fmgland),  by  Otto  Ruble.  Like 
all  men  of  genius  whether  in  the  news¬ 
paper  game  or  in  other  fields,  Marx  was 
always  in  financial  difficulty.  The  author 
of  this  volume,  in  speaking  of  London 
days  of  Marx,  which  began  in  1849,  de¬ 
scribes  the  poverty  suffered  by  the  family 
and  then  adds,  “For  years — and  in  those 
years  the  worst  was  already  past— a 
pound  a  week  which  Marx  earned  for 
his  articles  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
was  his  only  source  of  income.” 

Later  on  Mr.  Ruble  takes  up  the 
agreement  which  Marx  made  with 
Charles  A.  Dana  for  a  bi-weekly  article 
dealing  with  European  politics.  For  each 
of  these  articles  Marx  was  to  receive 
two  pounds.  Dana,  whose  views  on 

social i.sm  were  none  too  liberal,  fed 
many  of  these  articles  to  the  office  cat; 
consequently  their  author  did  not  receive 
a  cent  for  them. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  casual  ref¬ 
erences  to  American  journalism,  this 
book  about  Karl  Marx  is  one  that  ought 
to  appeal  to  newspaper  men. 

*  *  ni 

POR  several  years  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  a  copy  of  that  newspaper 

poem  ‘The  Reporter’s  Report,”  written 

by  Cy  Warman,  once  a  reporter  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  the  author 
of  “Sweet  Marie.”  I  have  never  forgot¬ 
ten  the  warm  welcome  that  Warman  gave 
the  American  Press  Humorous  Associa¬ 
tion  when  that  organization  held  their 
annual  meeting  in  Montreal  as  the  guest 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  for  which 
he  then  worked  as  press  agent. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  poem,  it  will 
be  found  on  page  20  of  The  Scripps- 
Howerd  News  for  August.  It  tells  of 
Denver  days  when  a  reporter  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  covered  two  or 
three  runs  beside  doing  sports,  writing 
amusements,  and  editing  the  church 
page.  ^  ^  ^ 

A  NEWSPAPER  columnist  some 
time  ago  inserted  a  facetious  re¬ 
mark  that  the  Congressional  Record,  of 
Washington,  was  read  only  by  its  proof 
readers.  On  the  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  16,  1929  (Monday,  May 
27),  Senator  Nyc  of  North  Dakota 
asked  consent  for  the  publication  of  an 
article  entitled  “Newspapers  and  the 
Public” — a  radio  talk  by  the  well-known 
newspaper  man,  William  H.  McMasters 
of  Boston. 

The  issue,  containing  this  talk  over 
WLOE,  is  well  worth  the  passing  glance 
of  every  newspaper  man.  Mr.  McMas¬ 
ters  concluded  his  remarks  with  this 
definition  of  a  real  newspaper,  “An  in¬ 
dependently  owned  medium,  giving  un¬ 
biased  news  to  its  readers,  honest  in  its 
editorial  opinions,  supported  by  clean  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  doing  its  best  to  be  fair 
to  the  public  as  a  whole.” 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

P  REFERRED  position  in  the  periodi-  world  news.”  British  newspapers  have 
cal  press  is  being  given  to  articles  11  per  cent  foreign  news  while  American 
comparing  journalism  in  the  United  have  only  3  per  cent. 

States  with  that  obtaining  in  England.  .Another  comiiarison  made  is  that 
The  London  Spectator,  which  is  regarded  .American  papers  devote  twice  as  much 
in  many  resjiects  as  being  the  highest  of  space  to  society  news  as  the  British  press 
the  “high-brow”  publications  in  Great  —2.2  per  cent  as  against  1  per  cent. 
Britain,  recently  printed  an  article  headed,  “This  again  seems  to  point  to  a  strain 
“The  Press  as  a  Mirror,”  from  the  pen  for  .American  culture  and  the  beginning 
of  Wilson  McCarty.  of  American  aristocracy.” 

The  editor  of  The  Spectator  inserts  a  The  concluding  thought  stressed  by  the 
little  note  that  the  article  “is  the  fruit  author  of  “The  Press  as  a  Mirror"  is 
of  an  analysis,  made  by  the  author  for  that  England  still  prefers  first-person 
an  American  news  agency,  of  the  rela-  articles — said  to  be  practically  extinct  in 
tive  amount  of  space  devoted  to  certain  America — and  all  other  expressions  of 
subjects  by  American,  British,  and  for-  individuality,  while  the  newspapers  in 
eign  newspapers.”  the  United  States  tend  increasingly  “to 

Some  three  hundred  papers  were  standardize  and  to  impersonalize.” 
studied,  classified,  and  measured.  Four  The  comparison  Vhich  Guy  Fawkes 
editions  of  each  paper  were  used,  makes  of  American  and  English  news¬ 
papers  published  during  the  middle  of  papers  in  The  New  Yorker,  for  Aug.  31. 
the  week  were  selected  “to  avoid  a  slack  is  much  more  specific.  He  expresses 
Monday  and  heavy  Friday  editions.”  surprise  at  the  opinion  held  in  America 
Only  metropolitan  or  city  papers  were  that  London  newspapers  are  dull.  He 
used  in  the  survey.  These  papers,  so  Mr.  insists  that  the  London  new’spapers  have 
McCarty  says,  were  ‘.‘weighted”  to  ad-  “the  same  elements  which  make  the 
just  seasonal  differences,  but  h“  does  not  tabloids  popular  in  America.” 
describe  how  he  adjusted  his  measures.  He  is  speaking  of  London  newspapers 
After  discussing  what  is  meant  by  the  when  he  says: 
term  “news,”  he  offers  the  following  de-  Even  the  Times  and  the  Post,  in  their  pon- 
ductions  based  upon  his  survey :  derous,  silk-hat  manner,  have  a  touch  of  the 

_...  L  ,  ,  ,  vellow.  and  print  thinfra  that  would  make  the 

COTSidering.  then,  the  differences  between  the  York  Times  and  Post  bite  their  under 

British  and  American  people  by  means  of  these  jip„  and  glance  nervously  at  their  nails, 
analyses,  the  first  and  perhaps  most  significant  _  .  •  j  -i 

conclusion  is  that  the  Americans  are  primarily  CrOing  more  into  detail,  he  continues : 

proinncial,  while  the  British  are  internationally  l>t  there  but  be  a  good  murder,  or  a  ku.ki 

imnded.  American  papers  devote  17.2  per  ^nt  domestic  scandal  or,  better  yet,  a  good  case  for 
„  L.  F  editorial  space  to  local  even^.  The  Havelock  Ellis,  and  every  newspaper  on  the 
English  papers  pve  tmly  8  per  cent  Discount-  island  will  take  off  its  coat  and  jump  into  it. 
mg  geographical  and  poliUcal  differences— or  There  are  some,  like  the  Mail,  the  News,  or 
are  they  the  same ?  America  is  still  ^sider-  the  Chronicle  (and.  of  course,  the  tabloidsl, 
interested  in  neighborhoM  gossip  which  throw  their  hearts  into  it  a  little  more 
than  her  British  sister.  Now  here  is  one  of  and  run  pictures  and  special  articles  on  ‘*Why 
^  most  siRrnificant  facts  about  American  life,  j  Poisoned  My  Husband*’  and  “Did  T  Do 
pis  iMal  news,  though  it  is  more  than  double  Wrong  to  Wear  Men’s  Clothes?”  signed  by  the 
that  of  English  papers,  has  wan^  culprits  themselves.  But  even  the  old  hoys,  the 

per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  Why?  Partly  Times,  and  Post,  and  the  Telegraph,  print  every 
Mam  Street  has  gone  to  Wall  word  of  the  testimony,  including  side  questions 
Ntr^  financial  news  haying  increased  about  by  the  judge  and  mutterings  by  the  accused, 
350  per  cent  in  the  same  time;  but  also  because  sometimes  giving  over  a  whole,  gigantic  page 
America  has  gone  sport-mad,  showing  a  *port-  a  six-point  transcriot  of  what  was  said.  Tt 
ing  news  allotment  equal  to  local  news.  This  makes  fascinating  reading  and  we  recommend 
robbery  of  local  *psce  by  financial  and  sporting  the  practice  to  our  own  dignified  press, 
news  (though  naturally  a  good  deal  of  both  are  i-k  ,.1.  r  n  •  •  ...  w  t-  1 

in  fact  local)  is  no  mere  coincidence.  Tt  is  On  the  following  point  Mr.  Fawkes 

rooted  in  the  economics  of  America.  In  the  agrees  with  Mr,  McCarty ! 

S^lit  theory  of  „ew,rrpor.mg  in  Eng- 

•mall  investor.;  large  companies  are  owned  land  '»  *>*“4  on  ‘he  reductiM  of  every  event 
more  and  more  by  their  ei^loyees;  railroads  ,*?  ’’■“’1*’  'T'"'’’  '  »f.Popn- 

have  passed  from  foreign  capitalists  to  the  ■? *’^'3  rP  J°“''n*l'*!n'  Whole  p^es  in  the 

hands  of  the  American  masses  The  first  r.^  “"d  New^s  are  given  over  to  items  deal- 

U  9«  i-kl  -ll  nothing  else  but  the  misfortunes 

rharthl^AiSlrfcSrmt^^^^^  which  __befell.  Horace  Beddoe,  an  accountant; 

stocks,  make  money,  find  leisure  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  and  so  turn  to  pleasure — to 
sports. 

Going  a  little  more  into  detail  about 
the  sporting  and  financial  pages  of  the 
newspapers  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Unit^  States,  he  adds: 

By  comparison  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  percentage  of  sporting  and  financial  news 
is  about  the  same  in  both  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Sport  has  16  per  cent  as  opposed  to  14 
per  cent  in  England;  finance,  14  per  cent  to  18 
per  cent  British.  (The  hii^er  British  figure 
IS  due  to  the  smaller  pages  haring  to  hold  the 
minimum  of  145<  columns  of  Stock  Exchange 
listings.) 

But  the  observation  that  will  attract 
most  attention  on  the  part  of  American 
newspaper  men  is  the  following; 

To  pause  a  moment  and  consider  what  this 
increase  of  sporting  news  and  decrease  of  local 
news  in  America  means,  it  would  perhaps  not 
be  too  far-fetched  to  observe  that  Americans  are 
growing  nearer  and  neater  to  Britons  in  tem¬ 
perament.  They  are  beginning  now  to  acquire 
the  British  leisureliness.  They  are  beginning 
to  forget  business.  The  avera«  Briton  pic¬ 
tures  the  American  as  a  powerful  machine  in 
horn-rimmed  sprctacles  forging  steel  into  gold. 

He  thinks  of  him  as  being  an  uncultured,  in¬ 
sensitive  animal  of  great  cunning  but  of  no 
real  intellect.  But  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that 
in  twenty  years  England  will  find  America,  as 
a  nation,  quite  as  interested — if  not  as  versed 
— in  sports,  the  arts,  and  general  culture  as 
herself. 

Taking  up  next  what  are  called  “Fea¬ 
tures,”  he  finds  that  American  news¬ 
papers  devote  20  per  cent  to  comic  strips, 
shopping  news,  fiction,  etc.,  while  the 
newspapers  of  Great  Britain  give  only 
6.8  per  qent  to  the  same  kind  of  material. 

The  conclusion  he  reaches  is  that  Amer¬ 
ica  wants  entertainment  more  than  news 
— something  that  is  “often  deplored  by 
British  students  of  American  life.” 

“Ejigland  has  to  be  ou  courant  with 


PUBLISHER  TALKS  TO  INDIANS 


STARTS  DAILY  IN  NASHUA 


H.  R.  Banga,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Announces  New  Venture 

Publication  of  an  evening  paper  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  began  Sept.  5.  Howard 
R.  Bangs,  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Sun,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new 
enterprise,  which  will  be  incorporated  as 
a  distinct  unit.  The  name  of  the  new 
paper  is  the  Nashua  Sun. 

The  paper  is  of  standard  size  and  is 
being  printed  in  the  Manchester  _  Sun 
plant.  Separate  offices,  however,  will  b* 
maintained  in  Nashua.  The  Manchester 
Sun  was  started  as  a  weekly  about  a 
year  ago,  but  changed  to  a  daily  lart 
November.  It  was  changed  from  tabloid 
to  standard  size  Sept.  1.  Reynolds,  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Inc.,  represents  both  papers. 


William  Southern,  Jr,,  editor  of  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner  (renter), 
photographed  while  addressing  a  group  of  Chippewa  Indians  and  114  Middle 
Western  editors.  The  editors  had  just  been  entertained  by  the  Indians  at 
Salmo,  Wis.,  a  stopping  place  on  the  newspaper  men’s  recent  trip  as  guests 
of  a  paper  company. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


INTELLIGENT  people  usually  enjoy 
puzzles.  They  provide  an  amusement 
that  seems  never  to  stale.  The  earliest 
English  and  colonial  American  news¬ 
papers  carried  puzzle  departments.  There 
are  few  important  modern  inventions  in 
this  field,  but  the  good  old  stuff  is  end¬ 
lessly  worked  over  for  each  succeeding 
generation  and  strangely  retains  its 
flavor.  The  puzzle  without  doubt  holds 
the  long-distance  record  for  popularity 

among  all  newspaper  features. 

*  •  ♦ 

Twenty  years  ago  this  country  was 
thrown  into  an  uproar  by  the  “How 
Old  Is  Ann?’’  brain-twister.  It  was  the 
classic  puzzle  of  modern  journalism.  It 
swept  the  states  like  a  17-year  locust  visi¬ 
tation.  jumped  from  magazine  pages  to 
first  pages,  provided  a  thousand  stage 

gags  and  two  or  three  popular  songs, 

everybody  capable  of  figuring  or  reason¬ 
ing  todc  a  crack  at  solving  it  and  many 
cracked  their  mental  apparatus  in  the 
attempt.  It  was  a  circulation-maker  for 
at  least  two  years.  Yet  the  Ann  rage  of 
twenty  years  ago  was  only  a  revival. 
The  puzzle  was  originally  propounded 
some  time  in  the  ’80’s  by  the  late  Sam 
Ivoyd,  father  of  the  present  Sam  Loyd, 
puzzle  king.  There  were  three  versions 
of  the  puzzle,  but  the  best  was  the  initial 
question  written  by  the  magic-minded 
Brooklynite  who  made  a  fortune  and 
world  fame  by  catering  to  riddle-loving 
people. 


T  DARE  say  that  in  the  Shop  Talk  cir- 
1-  cle  there  is  none  who  is  not  familiar 
with  Ann,  yet  few  would  be  able  to  state 
the  problem,  much  less  solve  it.  I  know 
that  the  puzzle  has  always  dumbfounded 
me  and  when  I  essayed  to  write  about  it 
I  found  myself  utterly  confused  and 
made  haste  to  call  for  the  friendly  aid  of 
F.  Gregory  Hartswick,  formerly  editor 
of  the  New  York  World  “Red  Magic’’ 
Sunday  puzzle  section,  one  of  my  very 
best  riddle  gods.  Mr.  Hartswick  is  the 
author  of  the  solution  of  the  puzzle 
which  I  shall  set  down  here  as  correct. 

*  * 


T  HE  problem,  as  stated  originally  by 
the  late  Sam  Loyd,  is  as  follows :  “The 
combined  ages  of  Mary  and  Ann  equal  44 
years,  and  Mary  is  twice  as  old  as  Ann 
was  when  Mary  was  half  as  old  as  Ann 
will  be  whep  Ann  is  three  times  as  old 
as  Mary  was  when  Mary  was  three  times 
as  old  as  Ann.  How  old  is  Ann  ?’’ 

*  *  * 


UR.  HARTSWICK  speaking:  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  country  went 
completely  crazy  in  trying  to  straighten 
out  that  horrible-looking  mess  of  vital 
statistics.  But  the  work-out,  taken 
algebraically,  is  not  difficult — if  you  re- 
ntember  not  to  omit  any  of  the  steps. 
Here  it  is : 

Let  X  be  Mary’s  age,  today. 

And  Y  be  Ann’s  age.  today. 

Then  X  plus  Y  equals  44. 
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We  know  that  M  is  twice  as  old  as  A 
was  at  a  certain  time.  (We  needn’t  go 
farther  for  the  moment.) 

Then  at  that  time  A  was  X/2  years  old. 
This  happened  Y  -  X/2  years  ago. 
Then  at  that  time  M  was  X-  (Y -X/2) 
years  old,  or  X  -  Y  plus  X/2. 

Now  we  are  told  that  this  is  half  as 
old  as  A  will  be  when  A  is  3  times  as  old 
as  M  was  when  M  was  3  times  as  old 
as  A. 

Then  when  A  is  3  times  as  old  as  M 
was  when  M  was  3  times  as  old  as  A, 
A  will  be  2X-2Y  plus  X,  or  3X-2Y 
years  old. 

One-third  of  this,  then,  is  M’s  age  when 
M  was  3  times  as  old  as  A. 

So  when  M  was  3  times  as  old  as  A 
3X-2Y 

she  was - years  old. 

3 

3X-2Y 

This  happened  X - years  ago, 

3 

2Y 

which  reduces  to  - 


At  that  time,  then,  A  was  Y - 

3 

years  old. 

We  are  told  that  at  that  time  M  was  3 
times  as  old  as  A. 

3X-2Y 

Then  3Y  -2Y  equals - 

3 

This  reduces  to  5Y  equals  3X,  or  X 
equals  5Y/3 

Substituting  this  value  of  X  in  our 
first  equation,  we  have  .SY/3  plus  Y 
equals  44 

This  quickly  solves  to 
8Y  equals  132, 

Y  equals  16%,  which  is  .Ann’s  age. 
X,  of  course,  equals  21%,  which  is 
Mary’s  age. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  steps  which  many  people  omit  are 
the  ones  by  which  we  find  how  many 
years  ago  certain  conditions  were,  and 
thus  how  old  either  of  the  parties  was 
at  that  time.  This  step-by-step  solution 
is  entirely  satisfactory,  add  1  do  not  know 
of  any  short-cuts.  It  is  true  that  if  we 
work  out  all  the  equations  with  our  dis¬ 
covered  values,  we  find  that  when  Mary 
was  3  times  as  old  as  Ann  she  was  16% 
years  old,  Ann’s  present  age;  so  that  the 
problem  could  be  stated :  ‘The  combined 
ages  total  44  years ;  when  Mary  was 
.Ann’s  present  age  she  was  3  times  as  old 
as  .Ann;  how  old  is  Ann?’  This  would, 
of  course,  be  absurdly  simple.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  from  the  original  state- 
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Free  Press  circulation 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  'Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


\ 


Betroft 

"Startt  The  Day 
in  Detroit” 


ment  of  the  problem  such  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  can  be  gotten.  Mark  Sullivan,  in  his 
“Our  Times:  the  Turn  of  the  Century’’ 
mentions  the  problem,  but  quotes  it  in¬ 
correctly. 


COAST  EDITORS  TOSS 
PRINTED  BOUQUETS 


Complimenta,  Instead  of  Harsh  Words, 
Used  by  E.  M.  Boddy  and  H.  G. 
Palmer  in  Political  Argu> 
ment 


Two  Los  Angeles  newspaper  editors 
recently  took  occasion  to  exchange  com¬ 
pliments  following  the  intimation  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Illustrated  News 
that  the  Hollywood  Citizen,  following 
the  election  of  its  candidate  was  a  mouth¬ 
piece  for  the  mayor. 

Harlan  G.  Palmer,  publisher  of  the 
Citizen,  denied  the  charge  made  by  E. 
Manchester  Boddy,  publisher  of  the 
News.  Boddy  immediately  accepted 
Palmer’s  denial,  and,  in  an  editorial  in 
the  News  admitted  his  mistake,  adding: 
“At  the  same  time  we  remark  that  if  the 
thinking  men  and  women  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  desire  to  read  a  thoroughly  honest, 
frank,  candid  and  100  per  cent  American 
newspaper,  Hollywood  Citizen  represen¬ 
tatives  will  take  great  pleasure  in  listing 
their  names.’’ 

Palmer  reproduced  excerpts  of  the 
News  editorial  in  the  Citizen  and  in 
commenting  etlitorially  said  of  the  News; 
“One  doesn’t  often  find  such  gracious¬ 
ness  in  a  newspaper  when  it  conTC<!ses  a 
mistake. 

“If  the  Citizen  can  always  be  as  grac¬ 
ious  in  correcting  its  mistakes  we  shall 
be  exceedingly  proud.’’ 


NEW  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBER 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Evening  Gazette 
has  been  elected  to  memtiership  in  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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GUARDING  AGAINST  FRAUD 


Chicago  B.  B.  B.  Alert  to  Stop  Fake 
World’*  Fair  Schemes 

The  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
is  already  taking  steps  to  prevent  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising  by  shysters  and  racke¬ 
teers  who  view  the  coming  Chicago 
World’s  Fair  in  1933  as  a  fertile  field 
for  their  activities.  Advertising  which 
fraudulently  trades  on  the  World’s  Fair 
name  and  other  trick  schemes  will  be 
carefully  watched  for  and  severely  dealt 
with,  according  to  Flint  Grinnell,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chicago  Business  Bureau. 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  conference 
between  Mr.  Grinnell  and  Maj.  L.  H. 
Lohr,  general  manager  of  the  Fair,  all 
the  records  and  investigating  facilities  of 
the  46  Better  Business  Bureaus  in  the 
country  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  World’s  Fair. 


Reaching  into  every 
income  group,  the  con¬ 
centrated  buying  power  of 
The  Evening  World’s  304,- 
242  families  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  the  great  New 
York  market. 

And  The  Evening  World 
covers  them  at  a  milline  cost 
lower  than  other  evening 
new.spapers ! 
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National 
Itepresentatlves 
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TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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MIDWEST  AD  MANAGERS 
DENOUNCE  PUBLICITY 

Puff*  Ciren  With  AdTertUing  Indicate 
a  Lack  of  Pulling  Power  in 
Paid  Space,  Conrention 
Agree* 

With  a  record-breaking  attendance, 
members  of  the  Midwest  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  met  in  Kansas 
City,  last  week,  for  their  semi-annual 
business  session.  J.  J.  McClellan,  of  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  News-Herald,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Roy  F.  Bailey,  of 
the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal,  who  presided. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Rex  Justus, 
Tulsa  World,  vice-president ;  H.  W. 
Allen,  Wichita  Eagle,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  George  Gwinn,  Hutchinson 
News-Herald,  sergeant -at-arms. 

Only  one  newspaper  from  a  city  is 
grant^  membership  in  the  Midwest, 
which  is  limited  to  eight  middle  western 
states.  Two  new  members,  J.  I.  Mey- 
erson,  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  J.  H.  Allison,  of 
the  Record-News  Times,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  were  present. 

Round  table  discussions  were  featured, 
and  as  a  result  members  get  the  “inside” 
on  any  question  presented,  since  no  one 
is  hampered  by  the  presence  of  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

Free  publicity  was  one  of  the  topics 
considered  from  every  angle,  the  mem¬ 
bers  all  agreeing  that  too  much  space  is 
being  given  away,  although  on  a  show 
of  hands  every  member  present  stated 
that  his  paper  had  cut  down  on  publicity 


this  year,  and  expected  to  adopt  a  more 
stringent  policy  in  the  future.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  news  stories 
used  to  bolster  advertising  is  usually  an 
indication  of  a  lack  of  pulling  power  on 
the  part  of  the  advertising  columns. 
Members  also  were  of  the  notion  that 
the  less  free  publicity  the  stronger  the 
display  advertising  columns. 

Political  organizations  were  criticized 
when  the  membership  discussed  the  past 
Presidential  campaign.  “Millions  for 
Radio,  but  Not  One  Cent  for  News¬ 
paper  Advertising”  was  denounced  as  a 
policy  of  the  national  committees,  and 
the  incoming  president  was  instructed  to 
suggest  to  the  National  Elditorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  that  this  matter 
be  considered  by  both  organizations. 

Special  and  feature  advertising  pages 
are  on  the  wane,  according  to  the  Mid¬ 
west  members,  and  most  of  them  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  confining  their 
efforts  almost  entirely  to  the  promotion 
of  regular  advertising  copy,  free  from 
exaggeration  and  mis-statements,  and 
with  comparative  prices  eliminated  as 
much  as  possible.  A  majority  reported 
advertising  linage  on  the  increase, 
although  a  few  reported  a  loss.  Senti¬ 
ment  was  general  that  new'spapers 
should  get  out  of  the  “show  business,” 
and  let  those  who  are  interested  promote 
automobile,  radio,  cooking  schools,  and 
other  events  that  in  recent  years  have 
been  backed  by  the  newspapers. 

Chain  stores  no  longer  are  a  menace, 
the  majority  of  the  members  believe, 
although  they  were  rather  afraid  of 
them  at  their  previous  meetings.  At  the 
same  time  the  chain  organizatiems  have 


changed  their  general  plan,  and  now  are 
interested  in  the. affairs  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  are  established. 
They  also  have  acted  as  a  spur  on  the 
home  town  merchant,  and  he  is  holding 
his  own,  or  more  than  doing  so,  the  ad¬ 
verting  managers  reported. 

Twenty-seven  newspapers  hold  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Midwest,  and  only  four 
were  absent.  Every  honorary  member 
was  present  for  the  Sunday  session.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Feb.  9  and  10. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  MERGER 

Beckley  Register  Acquires  Post- 

Herald — Both  to  Continue 

Consolidation  of  the  Beckley  (W.Va.) 
Raleigh  Register  and  the  Beckley  Post 
Herald  has  been  announced,  by  Charles 
Hodel,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Regis- 
ter. 

Under  consolidation  plans,  Hodel  will 
assume  management  of  the  two  papers, 
the  Raleigh  Register  and  the  Post  Her¬ 
ald,  both  of  which  will  retain  their  pres¬ 
ent  policies. 

The  Post  Herald  will  remain  a  Re¬ 
publican  week-day  morning  paper  while 
the  Register  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  afternoons  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  as  a  Democratic  newspaper. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  SOLD 

The  Oceanside  (Cal.)  Daily  Tribune 
has  been  sold  by  F.  B.  Van  Fleet  to 
Fred  W.  Mitchell,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Carlsbad  (Cal.)  Journal.  The 
Saturday  edition  has  been  dropped  and 
a  Sunday  morning  edition  started. 
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Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginmcrm 

Flatiron  Building 

175  Fifth  Av*.  at  2Srd  St. 
Telaphon*:  Algimquin  1520 


De*igner*  and  builder*  of 
*pecial  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirement*  of  the  pre*ent 
day  printing  and  publi*h- 
ing  plant. 

Specialiat*  in  aelection  and 
aide  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultant*  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangement*  of  building* 
to  meet  printing  and  pub- 
lisbing  need*. 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


24  a«d  S2-pag*  Pr* 


GOSS  24-pace  pres*  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 


A  New  end  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45R 

Here  are  i»me  Famom  Uters 
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Nebraska  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
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Sextuple  printing 


HOE  Pony  Qundraple,  Quadruple,  Sextuple, 
Sextuple  Color  Prose,  Octuple  and  Double 
Sextuple  Preaaea. 

DUPLXX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  Stereotype 

Preaaoe  print  up  to  S2  pagee* 
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Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

153J  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  VOBK  CHICAGO  »AN  rtANCISCO 


Reach  your  prospect  di¬ 
rect  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  Editor  & 
Publisher 


^  HOE 
24  HOUR 
EMERGENCY 
^  SERVICE  ^ 


Time  and  again  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  the  worth  of 
Hoe  24  hour,  night  and 
day  emergency  service,  has 
been  proven  to  the  relief 
and  satisfaction  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  When  trouble 
comes,  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  complete 
facilities  of  the  Hoe  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Repair  Department 
will  immediately  respond 
to  your  assistance.  Always 
give  the  serial  number  of 
your  press  or  machine  to 
avoid  misunderstanding 
and  attendant  delay. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.p  Inc. 

General  Office* 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


Classified 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 
t  Tim*  —  .50  par  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(C*ch  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  linr 
Count  six  word*  to  the  line 

White  epsee  charge  at  same  rate  per  Uae 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  i*. 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  te 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


For  Papers  That  Pay,  write  us.  Our  Hit  la- 
eludes  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weeklies  ia  tiM 
Middle  West.  Personal  service  in  every  deal. 
Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Einiti 
City,  Mo. 

Two  Money  Makers.  Indiana  dallies.  Owotr 
taking  over  group  western  dallies.  Will  sell  it 
reasonable  price.  Must  act  quickly.  Charles  H. 
Veasey,  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Good  Values — Kveniiig  papers,  exclusive  fertile 
Helds,  earning  good  dividends.  California,  IIU- 
nois,  Ohio.  North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Also  some  splendid  weekly  and  semi- 
weekly  publications.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bnild- 
'  lug.  New  York. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Only  Paper  and  printing  plant  in  county,  tows 
5.000.  border  state.  4-year  college;  highly  prott- 
able  now  and  greatest  future  in  America,  splen¬ 
didly  equipi>ed,  requires  {20,000  down.  Address 

D-~<57,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

For  Sale — Midwest  country  paper  and  job  shop 
making  gootl  money.  {18.000  cash  to  handle. 
I>-593.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Special  Offer 

Because  of  sickness  1  am  unable  to  go  ahead 
with  exclusive  space  selling  contract  I  bare 
with  a  publication.  I  can  offer  an  A  No.  1 
advertising  salesman  a  chance  to  make  some 
real  nione.v.  Give  .  telephone  number.  D-59d. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Mouldii^  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NEINSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


A  Classified  ad  is  the  shortest 
road  to  a  job. 

Classified  Service 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion* 

fhe  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
ave.,  Ixjuiavllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Binders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  ot  The 
Kendall  Plan. 

Oiealation  Builders — Blair  &  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Readln*,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 

The  World’s  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ- 
lution — The  only  circulation  building  serrice  In 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  affldarlts  of 
the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 

A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortez  Building, 
Santa  Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circula¬ 
tion  building  organization  accepting  only  bona- 
gde  subscriptions  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber). 
Write  or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field 

isrvey. _ 

Olnslation  Builders — For  Southern  newspapers. 
We  want  the  South's  business.  Inquiries  given 
immediate  attention.  Dixie  circulation  service, 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

11,000  Subscriptions,  tbe  record  yielded  by  one 
of  our  recent  campaigns.  Our  ambition — 100,000 
sew  subscriptions  for  some  live  paper.  Hudson 
DePrIest  Campaign  Organization,  Box  771, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Hmlp  Wanted 

Advertisijig  Salesmam,  experienced,  ambitious, 
vinted.  Considering  only  men  of  original,  sane 
production  ideas,  with  ability  to  carry  out  and 
produce.  Cnquestioiied  references  as  to  i>er- 
•onality,  honesty,  loyalty,  organization  and  pro- 
dsction  ability  considered.  I’ermanent  position 
open  now  in  midwest.  Detail  history,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary,  send  photo.  D-604,  Editor  & 
I’nbllsher, 


Advertising  and  Business  manager  for  one  of  the 
lirgest  weekly  np«si)a|>ers  In  America.  Must 
be  capable  to  handle  and  layout  all  advertising, 
dood  salary  to  right  man.  Start  immediately. 
State  qualifications  and  send  references  first 
letter.  High  elass,  sober  man  required. 
Address.  D-.590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulatioin  Xanager  wanted  for  dally  under 
6.000  circulation;  young,  aggressive  man  wanted 
who  can  organize  and  direct  country  solicitors; 
right  man  has  opiiortunity  for  advancement  and 
promotion  to  associated  news|iapers;  man  should 
be  familiar  with  selling  country  subscribers. 
Write  D-607,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Oircalation  *  Promotion  Manager  for  liberal 
weekly  magazine  with  national  circulation. 
Prsctlcal  experience  in  city  and  country  news¬ 
stand  and  dealers'  promotion,  with  original 
Ideas  on  general  direct-by-mall  promotion  work. 
Only  hlgh-t.r|>e  man  considered.  State  details, 
age.  experience  and  salary  expected  in  first 
letter.  Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
D-a06,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Clauilled — We  hare  an  opening  for  a  young 
man  between  the  ages  of  and  .3.’i  to  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  classified  advertising  manager. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  he  thoroughly 
experienced  and  must  have  ambition  and  indus¬ 
try  enough  to  com|>letel.v  organize  and  efficiently 
promote  such  a  department.  This  man  will  have 
an  opiwrtnnity  to  associate  himself  with  a  live, 
practical  organization  and  the  chance  to  develop 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Write  at 
once  giving  age,  exiierlence  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  start.  Address  The  Post  at  Idaho 
rails,  Idaho. 

Copy  Header — This  advertisement  Is  directed  to 
Managing  Editors  and  City  E<IItors  of  small 
rlty  dailies.  Do  you  want  a  chance  to  break 
In  on  a  Metro|>olitan  morning  newspaper  as  a 
ropy  reader  at  a  good  salary  with  real  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  promotion  if  you  possess  better 
than  average  ability?  Our  experience  convinces 
ua  that  former  small  town  editors  are  the 
backbone  of  big  city  newspapers.  You  must  be 
able  to  handle  news  with  a  fresh  viewpoint, 
avoid  platitudes  and  write  heads  that  sparkle. 
Give  your  exiierlence,  references  and  salary 
fxpected  in  your  first  letter.  Do  not  write 
nnlcBt  you  have  held  your  present  Job  at  least 
two  years.  Address  D-602,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Cssatry  Circulation  Solicitors  wanted  by  Iowa 
'tally,  city  less  1.1,000  population;  can  use 
two  good  men  at  once;  fifty  per  cent  commls- 
alon.  Write  D-OOS,  Editor  &  I»ubllsher. 

WltorUl — Experienced,  ambitious  writer,  pos- 
•esaed  of  real  personality,  diplomacy,  appear- 
tnee  and  knowledge,  wanted  to  handle  city 
•tair  in  live  midwest  city  of  20,000.  Detail 
•tperlence,  references,  salary  expected.  Per- 
■banent.  now  open.  Send  photo.  D-603,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

Mitorial — We  have  opening  for  capable,  reliable 
uews  editor  on  evening  dally  Ohio  town  18,000, 
*ho  knows  news,  can  print  it  etfectlvely,  write 
t>aad9.  editorials,  handle  telegraph,  general  news 
•ud  direct  staff.  Prefer  Protestant,  married 
Ban.  Address  D-508.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 

Placement  Service- -Openings  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  iiewsiiapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  I'.  O.  Box  783.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Publiihing  Executive — Long  experience  in  direct¬ 
ing  newsiinpers  and  magazines  required.  Out¬ 
standing  figure  in  publishing  world  preferred. 
Mastery  of  imbllshing  business  details  neces¬ 
sary.  Must  be  capable  of  earning  salary  from 
$1.1,000 — $21,000  annually.  Record  must  be  open 
to  most  careful  Investigation.  Give  sufficient 
details  to  warrant  interview.  Box  "E”  527, 
Room  200,  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 

Reporters — Wanted  by  November  first  two  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters  and  one  combination  rei>orter 
and  desk  man  for  weekly  newsiiaper  going  into 
Morning  and  Sunday  dally  field.  No  fiy  by 
night  or  cubs  need  apply.  Send  letters  only 
stating  experience,  papers  worked  for  and  salary 
wanted.  Superior  Journal.  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Society  Reporter;  Society  reporter  wanted  by 
a  long  established  and  successful  North  Dakota 
dally  newspaper.  Should  have  at  least  two  or 
three  years  experience  and  must  be  a  university 
graduate.  Give  details,  age.  experience,  salary 
ex|>ected  in  first  letter.  Write  D-528,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitoatioM  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager,  with  twelve  years'  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  experience,  desires  to  make 
a  change.  Capable  of  handling  National,  Local 
and  Classified  departments.  Can  organize  and 
bold  respect  of  personnel,  and  get  maximum 
results  at  minimum  cost  to  publisher.  Now 
employed,  but  desire  change.  D-fiOl,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertisinc — U  years  ex|ierlence,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  seeks  new  national  connection.  Present 
charge  of  national  in  difficult  mid-west  city. 
Merchandising  and  market  analysis;  Jobber, 
manufacturer  and  agency  contacts.  Real  record 
of  achievement.  Write  I)-815,  Editor  & 
Pulillsher. _ 

Advertising  Man — Agency  experience,  with  suc¬ 
cessful  selling  record  on  morning  and  evening 
newspapers.  D-('i06,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  age  34,  married.  11  years’ 
ex|ierience.  strong  personality,  initiative,  high 
class  salesman,  fine  record;  experience  covers 
display,  national,  special  features  and  editions. 
In  advisory  capacity  past  fire  years  on  one  of 
first  five  linage  six  day  newspapers  in  IT.  8. 
Now  employed.  Wants  permanent  connection 
where  ability  will  merit  recognition.  Personal 
interview,  references.  Box  297,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Write  or  wire. 

Artist,  [ten  and  ink,  experienced,  wants  position 
with  New  York  or  Cleveland  dally  paper.  Write 
E.  Johnston.  5810  Holden  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Assistant  to  Executive— Y’oung  man  of  demon¬ 
strated  ability,  having  reached  top  in  present 
imsition  as  editor,  seeks  bigger  oiiportnnlty 
under  important  executive.  Hanl  worker,  thor¬ 
ough,  systematic  and  possesses  marked  degree 
of  adaptability.  D-,1fl2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Manager  -Young  man,  married,  having 
extensive  exi)erience — -suiierintendlng  circulation, 
advertising,  practical  knowledge  of  met'hanical 
de|iartnient,  news  room,  will  consider  propoel- 
tlon  anywhere  in  East.  For  particulars  write 
D-.in2,  Etiltor  A  Publisher. 

Cartoonist  and  Caricaturist,  28.  free  lancer  for 
various  publications,  desires  steady  connection. 
Will  go  anywhere.  D-507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Executive  with  long  ex- 
Iterlence;  thoroughly  familiar  with  carrier  and 
sales  staff;  expert  in  promotion — getting  results 
without  elaborate  expenditure.  Apply  D  591. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  executive,  with  years  of 
I>ractlcal  experience.  Unusual  ablllt.v  in  carrier 
and  sales  staffs.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  promotion.  If  .vou  want  the  suprem¬ 
acy  In  your  field  and  will  pay  a  salary  to  a 
man  who  will  get  results,  write  D-.167.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Oircalation  Manager — 24  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  publications;  sound  pro¬ 
motion  methods  that  build  the  kind  of  readers 
that  get  resiills  for  advertisers  at  minimum 
cost.  Excellent  references.  D-61(),  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

Circulation  Manager — ^Small  paiier.  18  years 
experience  ns  District  Manager  on  papers  200,- 
000  circulation.  Know  all  details  of  street  sales, 
carriers,  canvassers,  etc.  Not  afraid  of  field 
work,  or  long  hours.  D-.llffi,  Fklitor  A  Publlslier. 

Circulation  Manager  with  10  years  successful 
experien<'e.  Complete  knowledge  of  all  branches 
including  A.B.C.  requirements.  Successful 
with  carrier  organization  in  both  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  territory.  Prefer  to  locate  In  small 
western  city  with  live  paper  that  can  be  sold 
on  Its  own  merits  without  contests  or  premiums. 
D-600,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Circulation  Manager — or  in  charge  of  City  or 
Country.  Experience  In  Middle-West  cities  under 
one  of  leading  circulators  of  tbe  country.  Home 
Delivery  a  specialty.  Now  employed,  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  desire  to  change.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Married,  age  40.  There  must  be  good  possibil¬ 
ities  for  the  future.  Highest  references.  D-583, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 

Circulator — Priceless  exi)erience  on  home  deliv¬ 
ered  promotion  and  maintenance — all  systems. 
Believer  in  circulation  principles  necessary  in 
building  circulation  with  roots.  Have  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  qualifications  necessary  to  direct  dren- 
lation  of  more  than  one  publication.  Large  and 
small  city  exiierlence.  Now  employed  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  my  chief  knows  of  this  ad. 
Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  Ambition 
reason  for  wanting  change.  For  views  and 
references,  address  D-5.19,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  with  eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  to  make  change.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  -A.  B.  C.  City  and  Country  circu¬ 
lation.  Address  D-561,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Copyreader — Handles  50  to  7.1  stories  and  beads 
In  eight  hours.  Knows  how  to  boll  down  by 
linking  important  phrases  and  cutting  trivial 
details.  Now  employed  in  metropolitan  field. 
Prefer  daylight  Job.  Salary  $65.  Box  D-600, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  Man,  telegraph  editor,  reporter,  27,  experi¬ 
enced  on  Imth  metro|K>litan  and  small  city 
dallies.  University  graduate,  married,  excellent 
references.  Paul  Masserman,  512  Englewood, 
Detroit. 

Display  Salesman,  with  successful  background 
In  building  linage,  now  employed  but  desire 
change.  Best  references.  D-582,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Drama  Critic,  extensive  European  experience, 
seeks  position  In  or  near  New  York,  or  will 
contribute  to  out-of-town  papers.  D-587,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Editor  and  Manager— Have  been  for  six  years 
editor  of  successful  60-page  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zine.  Well-educated,  energetic,  with  news  sense 
and  literary  ability.  Can  take  entire  charge  of 
weekly  newspai>er  or  Sunday  edition.  Age  25 
years,  married.  Am  going  across  United  States 
and  can  stop  for  interview.  Box  237,  Km.  202, 
742  Market.  San  Francisco, 

Editorial — Serials  and  short  novels  written  for 
syndication  or  separate  publication.  Popular 
editorials  furnished.  New  Y’ork  appointments 
during  October.  Frank  Dorrance  Hopley,  Lee, 
Massachusetts. 

Editorial — Thoroughly  experienced;  knows  make¬ 
up  and  layout;  coniimtent  writer;  now  em- 
plo.ved  in  trade  magazine  field.  New  York  or 
vicinity.  D-6I4,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — 15  .vears  experience.  Including  man¬ 
aging  edltorahli)  of  dally  with  14,000  circulation. 
Seek  any  position  on  newsi>apcr.  Initial  salary 
secondary  consideration  where  merit  will  permit 
advancement.  Age  34.  Health  and  habits  good. 
D-612,  B<lltor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Y’oung  woman,  experienced  reporter, 
feature,  society,  dramatic,  music  critic.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Texas,  California  preferred. 
D  595,  Editor  A  Publislier. 


Executive — 

Some  Publisher 
Wants  This  Man! 

Newspaper  Executive  of  unusual  ability  la  open 
for  connection  through  combination  ot  circum¬ 
stances  be.vond  his  control. 

Qualifications ; — 

1st  Years  of  |)ractlcal  experience  with  successful 
newspapers  as  Assistant  Publisher,  General 
Manager,  and  Advertising  Director,  giving 
him  poise,  balance,  Judgment,  and  ability  to 
successfully  fill  Piiblisliers  duties  or  any 
executive  position. 

2ud  Has  a  personality  that  makes  friends 
through  sincerity  with  local  and  national 
advertisers — and  keeps  them. 

3rd  Excellent  salesman,  enthusiastic,  dii>lomatlc. 
and  a  good  leader  of  men — has  a  creative 
mind  and  very  capable  In  preparation  of 
copy  and  develtqiing  sales  arguments  for 
sales  staff. 

4th  Has  originated  and  carried  to  successful 
conclusion  many  special  advertlsiog  sections 
and  yearly  pages  producing  thousands  of 
dollars  of  increased  revenue  and  lineage. 
5tli  Knows  modem  promotion  melhotla  and  can 
analyze  the  merchandising  problems  of  local 
advertisers  ns  well  as  making  surveys  that 
many  national  advertisers  have  said; — 
"That  Is  Just  what  I  wantetl.” 

0th  A-1  recommendations  from  all  former  em- 
liloyers  proving  him  to  |>o8se8s  natural 
executive  ability  to  he  a  thorough  organizer 
and  to  have  a  master  mind  for  system  and 
detail. 

7th  Will  be  glad  to  interview  any  publisher  who 
feels  he  ran  utilize  bis  services  in  any 
worth  while  executive  position  paying  a 
salary  commensurate  with  bis  experience 
and  ability. 

8th  Would  consider  proposition  of  proven  merit 
to  invest  a  few  thousand  in  newspaper  on 
salary  basis  with  percentage  on  increased 
lineage. 

Will  go  most  anywhere.  Address  In  full  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  D-594,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Managing  Editor — Ten  years  experience  in  cities 
from  to  Well  educated  and 

progressive.  Record  speaks  for  itself.  Now 
employed-  Highly  recommended  by  all  em¬ 
ployers.  Salary  must  be  $4,000  to  start  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Can  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  and  guarantee  results.  D  611, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor — (ieneral  Manager  of  entire 
plant,  or  news  end,  seeks  post  on  small  city 
daily  in  East.  Have  hud  years  of  metroi)olitan 
and  small  town  experience.  Exceptional  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  D-57r»,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Newspaperman,  ten  years'  experience  on  Ohio 
dailies,  wants  permanent  position  on  Southern 
paper.  Can  hold  any  desk  or  beat.  Married. 

Write  Box  D  579,  Editor  &  Ibihlisher. _ 

Reporter  on  small  live  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Young  man  aged  27.  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
(Journalism)  desires  position  where  he  can 
round  out  his  experience  and  become  thoroughly 
seasoned  in  every  department.  D-5d6,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sports  Writer,  with  six  years’  experience,  seeks 
change.  Entirely  familiar  with  all  sports  and 
capable  of  heading  department.  Address  D-588, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 

Double  Quick  Automatic  Kemelting  Furnace, 
1,000  lb.  capacity.  Splendid  condition.  Cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Sedalla  Democrat.  Sedalla,  Mo, 
For  Sale — Goas  Mat  Boiler  for  wet  mat*;  will 
handle  small  sizes  of  dry  mats.  First  class 
condition;  A-C  motor — Bargain.  Box  D-537,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Ibibllsher. 

For  Sale — Complete  top  desk  for  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar.  This  deck  was  purchased  new  less  than 
three  years  ago  and  has  bad  little  use.  It 
is  the  one  to  one  design.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Roy  C.  Goodwin,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

For  Bole — I  have  a  Double  Drive,  eight  page. 
Duplex  in  Pennsylvania  and  another  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  Both  i>re88es  are  oomiilete  with  motors. 
Chases,  etc.  Both  are  desirable  machines  and 
are  bargains  at  the  prices  asked  for  them. 
Roy  C,  Goodwin.  Geneva.  N.  Y. _ 

Job  Fraaaos,  Pai>er  Cutters,  Wire  Stitohora,  ete. 
— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prlcea.  Busy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13tb  St., 
New  York  City, _ 

Newspaper  plant  for  aale  as  a  unit  or  divided. 
New  E<|ulpment,  printed  weekly  newspaper  for 
only  a  few  months.  Model  A  Duplex,  Ludlow, 
Elrod,  Steel  Tables  and  other  modern  equip¬ 
ment  including  Job  I'rinting  Dei>artment.  What 
can  you  use.  Griffiths  I'ubltsbers  Exchange,  Inc., 
1.10  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Photoengraving  e<|uipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted — Present  address  of  Edgar  Mels,  news¬ 
paper  man.  Last  hoard  of  with  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Box  D-Q86,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWnr  & 
PALMER 

Buaine**  Batabliahed  in  18M 

380  Mndlaon  Ave.  N«w  York 

Pacific  Coast  Repreaentative : 

If.  C  Moore,  272  North  Rodeo  Drhr*, 
Beverly  Hill*,  Calif. 


The  Buyer  of  Equipment 
and  Supplies  reads  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


M 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  September  14,  1929 


DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  wilt 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


TO  boost  membership  in  the  Erie 
Automobile  Club,  ten  garages,  re¬ 
pairers  and  others  financed  a  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Erie  Dispatch  Herald 
telling  advantages  of  being  a  member  of 
the  club. — Dorothy  Dickel. 


This  is  the  canning  season.  A  whole 
page  or  double  page  layout  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  group  of  display  adver¬ 
tisements  of  those  catering  to  the  can¬ 
ning  instinct  of  the  housewife.  Full  pages 
under  the  title  “Get  Ready  for  the  Can¬ 
ning  Season”  have  been  run  in  a  Seattle 
newspaper  grouping  grocery,  growers 
and  gas  company  ads  for  peach  canning. 
The  gas  company  advertised  as  a  tie-in 
a  method  of  utiliiing  the  gas  stove  for 
oven  canning. — C.  M.  L. 


Under  a  two  column  head  “We  Can 
Do  It.”  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Eagle 
groups  cabinet  makers,  cleaners,  contrac¬ 
tors,  furriers,  painting  and  paperhang¬ 
ing,  plumbing  and  heating,  radio  service 
and  upholsterers — even  tree  surgeons. — 
F.  M.  S. 


The  Akron  Betuon-Joumal  is  taking  a 
part  of  its  classified  advertising  section 
for  a  special  “Neighborhood  Shopping 
News”  division.  Under  headings  of 
North,  South,  Elast,  West  and  Suburban, 
specials  are  advertised  by  the  merchants 
in  these  localities.  The  “News”  also  in¬ 
cludes  movie  programs,  classified  simi¬ 
larly. — U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 


One  newspaper  conducts  a  telephone 
shopping  service  that  is  very  popular  with 
women-subscribers.  A  woman  calls  the 
newspaper  office  and  informs  one  of  a 
small  corps  of  girls  that  she  wishes  to 
know  where  she  can  purchase  such-and- 
such  an  article  at  such-and-such  a  price. 
The  girl  communicates  with  the  city’s 
leading  department  stores,  obtains  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices,  then  calls  the  sub¬ 
scriber  and  tells  her  exactly  where  she 
can  get  what  she  wants.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  is  brought  to  realization  the 
co-operation  that  advertiser  and  news¬ 
paper  are  always  talking  about. — R.  M. 
L<*. 


A  w  .  _  •  m.  V  -  _  _  _  -  I  One  Dollar  will  § 

HUNCHES  “Ss 

for  payment. 


WH.\T  has  become  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  dinner  pail?  A  Boston  re¬ 
porter  failed  to  find  one  in  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores,  the  reason  being  “better 
wages  and  low  priced  lunch  counters,” 
and  thus  made  a  good  feature  story  on 
the  passing  of  this  once  familiar  article. 
— N.  W.  B. 


Midwest  farmers,  who  recognize  the 
safety  and  power  of  numbers,  are  highly 
interested  in  their  organirttions.  Gene- 
seo.  Ill.,  located  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
farming  community,  has  no  less  than  14 
unions  and  associations  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Marketing,  buying  and  all  other 
farm  activities  are  carried  on  in  this 
manner.  What  are  the  farmers  in  your 
community  doing? — Vernon  Hagelin. 


How  about  a  story  of  househunting 
giving  the  inside  on  what  men  and  wo¬ 
men  seek  when  they  go  looking  for  a 
house.  Some  say  the  men  want  com¬ 
fort  and  value  while  the  women  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  closets  and  the  view.  In¬ 
terview  your  real  estate  agents  for  a 
human  interest  story  on  this  subject. — P. 


The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian  is 
displaying  the  following  eight-columns 
streamers  at  the  top  of  a  page :  “Slogans 
You  Should  Know — Here’s  a  Chance  to 
Win  $16  in  Prizes! — Name  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Business  Firms  W'hose  Slogans  and 
Telephone  Numbers  Appear  Below  and 
Win  a  Prize.” — The  page  is  filled  with 
26  two-column  two-inch  cards.  In  a 
centered  space  the  rules  of  the  contest 
are  set  forth.  The  reader  is  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  business  firm,  write 
them  in  the  corresponding  spaces  and 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  spedalizing 
in  newspaper  btiildingi,  all 
ph^^s  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
,  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Memepuptr  BuMmpt. 

Operenom, 

Smueyt.  Vm' 


420  Lexington  Avenue,' New  York 


return  the  page  to  the  newspaper  office. 
First  prize  is  $5,  second  $4,  third  $3, 
and  fourth  and  fifth  $2.  A  week  later, 
after  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  paper 
runs  the  cards  with  the  full  names  of 
the  firms,  slogans  and  phones. — S.  P. 


A  successful  feature  used  by  the 
Spencer  (W.  Va.)  Times-Record  re¬ 
cently  was  titled  “When  I  was  21”  and 
consisted  of  interviews  with  various  com¬ 
munity  leaders  telling  the  occupation 
each  was  following  at  that  age. — 
J.  M.  H. 


One  girl  in  every  six  who  marries 
chooses  a  husband  unable  to  support  her 
and  must  work ;  one  girl  in  six  who 
marry  ends  up  in  the  divorce  court.  The 
fact  that  one  girl  in  every  three  must 
of  necessity  work  for  a  living  should 
make  good  copy  for  a  business  college 
or  other  training  school — L.  G.  M. 


“How  to  Make  Money  at  College” 
should  be  a  good  seasonal  feature. 
Interviews  with  students  who  are  now 
working  all  or  part  of  their  way,  talks 
with  college  employment  bureaus,  and 
information  gained  from  persons  who 
have  completed  their  educations  by 
working  will  give  a  good  feature  and 
offer  information  as  to  the  variety  of 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

CUDDLES 

An  Amnrican  Flapper  at 
King  Arthm'm  Court 

A  Noval,  DUtinctiv*  and  Amusing 
Comic  Strip  bjr  Chnrlas  H.  Forball 
of  LIFE  and  JUDGE  Fams. 


For  tsrms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koonigsberg,  Pros. 

1650  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


jobs  offered.  The  story  might  cover 
high  school  students  as  well. — L.  G.  M. 


Gasoline  filling  station  attendants  are 
acquiring  the  ability  to  tell  what  a  motor¬ 
ist  wants,  as  he  drives  into  his  station, 
by  glancing  at  the  condition  of  his  car. 
If  it  is  a  luxurious  machine,  the  attend¬ 
ant  is  prepared  to  “give  it  the  works” — 
gas,  water  and  oil.  If  the  car  is  beaten 
and  dusty,  the  driver  probably  will  want 
just  enough  gas  to  reach  the  next  town, 
and  invariably  a  tire  or  two  will  need 
air.  Women  want  five  gallons,  men  usu¬ 
ally  ten.  An  interesting  feature  on  the 
station  attendant’s  observations  awaits 
the  inquiring  reporter. — A.  C.  R. 


CUNE  NAMED  PUBLISHER 


HITS  HIGHWAY  BILLBOARD!;! 

Official  Organ  of  New  Hampskt^ 
Warn*  Again*t  Signs  ' 

An  appeal  to  civic  organizations  k 
New  Hampshire  to  help  curb  the  in. 
creasing  use  of  roadside  signs  Lr  ad* 
vertising  is  made  in  the  latest  issue  of 
New  Hampshire  Highways,  official  orgag 
of  the  State  Highway  department.  The' 
article  warns  of  loss  of  tourist  trade. 

“Today  it  is  impossible  to  enter  any. 
one  of  our  beautiful  mountain  notchei] 
without  passing  through  a  hideous  lane 
of  blazing  roadside  signs  that  surd> 
detract  rather  than  attract  the  tourisj 
when  they  attempt  to  stop,”  the  article 
said. 


Will  Direct  Elk  City  (OUa.)  News- 
Democrat,  New  Daily 

Yandell  C.  Cline,  for  the  past  nine 
years  in  newspaper  work  in  Columbus, 
Ind.,  has  been  named  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Elk  City  (Okla.)  News-Demo¬ 
crat,  which  will  go  into  the  daily  field 
about  Oct.  1.  Mr.  Cline  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  and  foreign  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Repub¬ 
lican  after  five  years  of  service  with  that 
newspaper.  For  four  years  previously 
he  was  associated  with  Don  R.  Mellett 
in  the  publication  of  the  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Daily  Ledger. 

Cline  has  named  Raymond  Brown,  of 
Indianapolis,  for  25  years  an  Indiana 
newspaper  man,  business  manager  of  the 
News-Democrat.  W.  G.  Smith,  for  the 
past  four  years  advertising  manager  of 
the  News-Democrat,  will  continue. 

The  News-Democrat  is  one  of  a  chain 
owned  by  the  Pulliam  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Lebanon,  Ind. 


HOME  MAKERS’  EDITOR 

Mrs.  Mabel  Jewett  Crosby  Manzer,  for 
six  years  assistant  cookery  editor  for 
Good  Housekeeping  and  subsequently  on 
the  edtiorial  staff  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  is  now  home  makers’  editor  on 
the  Manchester  (N.H.)  5‘un. 
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Advertising 
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McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.Y. 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


NEWSBOYS  VISIT  FAIR 

The  carriers  and  newsboys  of  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter 
were  guests  of  the  Washington  ('xjunty 
Fair  Association  at  the  county  fak/ 


Jack  Casey’s 

HOLLYWOOD 

DISPATCH 

A  short,  snappy  daily  story 
from  the  film  lots  hy  a 
movie-wise  reporter.  Gossip 
about  celebrities  and  facts 
about  developments  in  the 
industry. 

W rite  for  Particulars 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  SYNDICATE 

400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Kttalb  tribune 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Penoimel  BureaR  af 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newa- 
paper,  magazine  and  advartiainf 
men,  wanta  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energadc  man 
— it  Mvaa  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  Yacancy,  pleas# 
write  John  Q.  Earhart,  Elector 
Persomiel  Burean  ol  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  AySh 
Chicago.  IlL 

NO  CHARQB  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


